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Bt F J. ROWE, MA., AND W T WEBB, M A,, 

PK0FES8O83 OF EKOUSH OTERATUEE, PBEStDENCV COLLEOE, OAXODTTA 

Biography L Tonnyaon the man 1 His sense of Law shown in his con 
ceptions of (a) Nature , (i) Freedom , (e) Loro , (d) Scenery 2. His nobility 
of thought, and hla religion S. His simplicity of emotion. H Tennyson 
the Poet 1 As Bepresentativo of his Age. £. As Artist (a) His obseira 
Hon , (6) HU scholarship , (e) His ospressivoness , (d) HU similes , («) His 
jivoidaneo of tho commonplace , (/) His ropetlHon and assonance , (g) HU 
harmony of rhythm , (A) HU melody of diction HU dramatto works Con 
elusion. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was born on August 6th, Biography 
1809, at Somersby, a village in Lincolnshire, of which 
his father was rector The wolds surrounding his home, 
the fen some miles away, with its “level waste” and 
“trenched waters,” and the sea on the Lmcolnshire 
coast, with “league-long rollers” and “table-shore,” 
are pictured agam and again in his poems 
When he ^was seven years old he was sent to 
the Louth Grammar School, and retnmmg-home after 
a few years there, was educated with his elder brother 
Charles by his father Charles and Alfred Tennyson, 
while yet youths, pubhshed in 1827 a small volume 
of poetry entitled Foems hj Two Brothers In 1828 
the two brothers entered Tnmty College, Cambndge, 
where Alfred gamed the University Chancellor's gold 
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mcclftl for a poem on Ttmhtdoo, and vrliere lio 
formed an intimate fnendslnp -with Arthur Henry 
Ilttllam (son of the historian), whose memory he has 
immortalised m In Mmonam Among his other 
Carabndge friends may bo mentioned K. C Trench 
(aftonrards Archbishop of Dublin), hlonclrtou Milnes 
(afterwards Lord Houghton), J M Kemble (the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar), Monvale (the histonan, after 
^^a^ds Dean of Ely), James Spedding, and W H. 
Brooldield In 1830 Tennyson published lus Poems, 
chxcfiy L'jncal, among which are to be found some sixty 
pieces that are preserved in the present issues of his 
works In 1832 Poems by Alfred Tennyson appeared, and 
then, after an interval of ten years, tvvo more volumes, 
also with the title Poems His reputation ns a poet was 
now established, though his greatest works were yet 
to come Chief among these are The Princess (1847), 
In Memonam (1850), il/awd (1855), Idylls of the King 
(1859-1885), and Enoch Aiden (1864) In 1876 Tenny 
son published his first drama, Queen Mary, followed by 
Horold (1877), The Cup (acted m 1881), The Promise of 
May (1882), The Falcon and Peclet (1884), and The 
Foresters (1892) On the death of "Wordsn orth in 1850, 
Tcnnjson succeeded him ns Poet Laureate In 1884 
he was gazetted Baron of Aldnorth and Famngford, 
his two scats in Sussex and in the Isle of Wight, He 
died on October Gth, 1892, and was buiiod m West- 
minster Abbey, near the grave of Brownmg 

I Of all modern English poets Tennyson has most 
readers , and the chief elements of the pow crful charm 
which ho exercises over the hearts and minds of all 
English speaking peoples wall be evudont on even a bncf 
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snney of the character of his mind as ieA’’oaled m ]us 
Avorks, and of the matter and the form of his A'-erse 
At the basis of all Tennyson’s teaching, indeed of all 
his AA ork, IS Tenu) son the man The mould of a poet’s 
mind is the mould m AA'luch his thoughts and even his 
modes of expression must run, and the Avorks of a poet 
cannot be full} understood unless Ave understand the 
poet lumself 

1 Conspicuous among the mam currents of thought sense 
and feeling that floiA- through the body of liis Arntings 
IS his perception of the movement of Laiv throughout 
the Avorlds of sense and of spirit he recognises there- 
in a settled scheme of great purposes underlying a 
universal order and gradually developing to completion, 

{a) Illustrations of this recognition of pervading Laiv shown in hia 
may be foimd m his conception of Nature, and in his 
treatment of human action and of natural scenery 
Nature, uhich to Shelley Avas a spint of Love, and to 
WordsAvorth a living and speaking presence of Tliought, 

IS to Tennyson a process of Laiv including both Even 
m the midst of liis mourning oimr the seeming u'aste 
invoh'ed in the early death of his fnend, ho cau Avnte 
in In Mmormm 

I enrse not nature, no, nor death. 

For nothing is that errs from laAV 

In all the Avorkings of Nature he traces the evolution 
of the great designs of God 

Tliat God, which ever hies and loves. 

One God, one Iuav, one element, 

And one far off divine event 
To Avhich the avIioIo creation moves. 
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In The Higher Panfhcivn, a similar thought is found 

Gchi law, sa> the a\jse, 0 soul, and let us rejoice. 

For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His \oice 

(h) Allied to this faith that the universe is “ roll d 
round bt one fi5,b lau ” is the poet’s sympathy with 
disciplined order in the i arious spheres of human action 
In his teaching on social and political questions, his 
ideal IS a maicstic order, a gradual and regular de- 
velopment, inthout rest indeed, but, abote all, without 
haste His ideal Freedom is “ sober suited ” , it is 
such a Freedom as has been etohed by the gradual 
growth of English institutions, a Freedom which 

t-louly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent 

He has small faith in sudden outbursts of revolutionarj 
fen our , he thinks that the “ red fool fury of the Seine ” 
(alluding to the excesses of the French revolutionanes), 
the “flashing heats” of the “frantic city,” retard man’s 
progress towards real libert} they “but fire to blast 
the hopes of men ” If bberty is to he a solid and 
lasting possession, it must be gained by patient years 
of working and waiting, not by “expecting all things 
in an hour” , for vnth him "raw Haste” is hut “half- 
sister to Delay ” So also Tennyson’s love for Ins oivn 
country is regulated and philosophic he has given 
us a few patnotic martial lyncs that stir the Imng 
blood “like a trumpet call,” as Thic Charge of ihe Light 
Bngatie and The lierenge, but in the mam his patnotism 
is founded on admiration for the great “stoned past” 
of England Though in youth ho tnumphs in “the 
Vision of the world and all the voiidcr that avould be,” 
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yet neither m youth nor in age is be himself •without 
some distrust of the new democratic forces which may 
end in “working their own doom” — 

Step by step "wo gain’d a freedom known to Europe, known 
to all, 

Step by step we rose to greatness — thro’ tbe tongnesters we 
may falL 

(c) Again, in his conception of the passion of Love, (c)Lovo, 
and m his portraiture of Womanhood, the same spint of 
reiorence and self-control animates Tennj son’s verse 
Love, in Tennyson, is a pure unselfish passion Even 

the guilty love of Lancelot and Guinevere is desenbed 
from a spintnal standpomt, in its e\ul effects rather 
than in any sensuous detail His highest ideal of love 
IS found in the pure passion of wedded life true love 
can exist only under the sanction of Duty and of 
Reverence for womanhood and one’s higher self, and 
such love IS the source of man’s loftiest ideas, and 
the inspiration of his noblest deeds. Examples of this 
treatment may be seen in The,MtUer^s Daughter^ Enoch 
Arden, The Gardener’s Daughter, and Guinevere, and it 
underhes the moral lessons inculcated in The Princess 

(d) Lastly, Tennyson’s appreciation of Order is lUus- (d) sccnory 
trated in his treatment of natural scenery It is true 

that he sometimes gives us scenes of savage grandeur, 
as in 

the monstrouB ledges slope and spill 

Their thousand ivreaths of danglmg water smoke, 

but he oftener desenbes still English landscapes, the 
“haunts of ancient peace,” with “plaited alleys” and 
* terrace lawn,” “long, gray fields," “tracts of pasture 
sunny-warm,” and all the ordered qmet of rural life 

b 
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2 A second greit clement of Tennyson’s character 
18 its noble tone This is present in every poem he 
has ei cr written His verse is informed with the i ery 
spirit of Honour, of Duty, and of Reverence for all 
that IS pure and true This is the spirit that animates 
the famous passage in (Enone, 

Self rc\ crcncc self knowledge, self control, 

These tlirco tilono lead life to 80\ercign power 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

YTonld come uncalled for), but to live by law. 

Acting the law wo li\e by without fear. 

And, becansc nght is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom m the acorn of consequence 

It IS illustrated on its negative side in Tlic Palace oj 
Art, It breathes through lus noble Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of IFelhngton, and it pervades and inspires 
his picture of King Arthur in the Idylls of the King 
Tennyson’s religious faith is sufficiently indicated in 
his wntings At the root of his poetry (as Mr Stopford 
Brooke has remarked) he “the ever working imman- 
ence of God in man, the brotherhood of the human 
race, and its evolution into perfect lov e and righteous- 
ness , the continuance of each man’s personal conscious- 
ness in the life to be , the vitahty of the present — man 
ahvo and Nature alive, and alive with the life of God” 
3 Another mam charactenstic of Tennyson is sim 
phcity The emotions that ho appeals to are gonerall}’’ 
cas} to understand and common to all Ho av'oids the 
subtle analysis of character, and the painting of complex 
motives or of the wild excess of passion The moral 
laws which ho so strongly upholds are those primary 
sanctions upon which av orago English society is foundei 
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A certain Puritan simplicity and a scholarly restraint 
pervade the mass of lus work 

It IS on these foundations of Order, Nohihty, and 
Simplicity that Tennyson’s character is built 
II Turning now to the matter or substance of his ii Tennyson 
poems, we note, first, that the two chief factors of 
Tennyson’s populanty arc that he is a representative 
Engbsh poet, and that he is a consummate Artist. 

1 In the great spheres of human thought — in reh- 0 ) as Repre 

° , 1 , n BontntlTOof 

gion, m morals, in social life — his poems reflect theiaflAgo, 
complex tendencies of his ago and his surroundings. 

Not, It may bo, the most advanced ideas, not the latest 
speculation, not the transient contentions of the hour , 
but the broad results of culture and expenence upon 
the poet’s English contemporanes The ground of 
Tennyson’s claim to be considered a representative of 
his age IS seen m the lines of thought pursued in some 
of those more important poems which deal with the 
great problems and paramount interests of his times. 

The poems cover a period of fifty years, and must be 
considered in the order of their publication In 
Lodi^ley Hall, published in 1842, the speaker, after 
giving vent to his own tale of passion and regret, be- 
comes the mouthpiece of the young hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Liberalism of the early Yictonan era, 
while in Loddey Hall Sixty Yeais After, the doubts 
and distrust felt by the Conservatism of our own 
times find dramatic utterance The Princess deals with 
a question of lasting interest to society, and one which 
has of late years nsen mto more conspicuous import- 
ance, the changing position and proper sphere of 
Woman. In The Palace of Art the poet describes and 
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conderanB a spmt of festheticism whoso sole religion 
is tho worship of Beauty and Knowledge for their 
own sakcb, and which ignores human responsibihty and 
ohhcratious to one’s fellow -men while in St Sxmeon 
Sti/hfes, the poet equally condemns the evils of a self- 
centred religious asceticism which despises the active 
duties of daily life The Vision of Sin is a picture of 
tho pen'crsion of nature and of the final despair which 
attend the pursuit of sensual pleasure The Two Voices 
illustrates the introspectn o self-analysis inth which 
tho ago discusses tho fundamental problem of exist- 
ence, finding all solutions vain except those dictated 
by the simplest voices of tho conscience and the 
heart The poet’s great work, In Memonam, is the 
history of a tender human soul confronted with the 
stem, relentless order of tho TJmverso and tho seem- 
ing waste and cruelty of Death The poem traces 
the progress of sorrow from the Yalley of Death, 
overshadewed by the darkness of unspeakable loss, 
through tho regions of philosophic doubt and medita- 
tion to the serene heights of resignation and hope, 
where Fnith and Lo^o can tnumph over Death in the 
confident hope of a life beyond, and over Doubt by 
tho realization 

Tlmt all, as in some piece of art. 

Is toil cooperant to on cntL 

Mavd is dated at the conclusion of that long period 
of peace which ended at the Crimean War, when the 
commercial prosperity of England had reached a height 
unknown before, and when “Britain’s solo god” was 
the milhonaire The poem gives a dramatic ten- 
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denng of the revolt of a cultured mind against the 
hypocnsy and corruptions of a society degraded by 
the worship of Mammon, though the hero inhents a 
vein of insaniiy and speaks too bitterly The teaching 
of Tennyson’s longest, and in many respects greatest 
poem — the spreading mischief of a moral taint — is 
discussed at length m the Introduction to Tlie Coming 
of Arthur and (he Passing of Arthur ^ Here too Tenny- 
son expresses one of the deepest convictions of his time 

2 But if Tennyson’s popularity is based upon a (2) ab Artist 
correspondence between his own reverence for Law 
and the deepest foundations of Enghsh character, it is 
based no less upon his dehcate power as an Artist 
Among the elements of this power may be mentioned 

(a) a mmute observation of Nature, which furnishes 
him with a store of poetic descnption and imagery, 

(b) a scholarly appreciation of all that is most pictur- 
esque in the hterature of the past, (c^ an exquisite 
precision in the use of words and phrases, (d) the 
picturesqueness and the aptness of his similes, (e) an 
avoidance of the commonplace, (/) his use of repeti- 
tion and of assonance, (ff) the expressive harmomes of 
his rhythm, and (h) the subtle melody of his diction 

(a) For minute observation and vivid paintmg of the (a) hib ob- 
details of natural scenery Tennyson is without a rival 
We feel that he has seen all that he descnbes This 
may be illustrated by a few examples of his tree- 
studies . 

hair 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides three fold to show the fruit within 

[TTie Brool) 


1 Macmillan and Co 
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those eyes 

Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
lloro black than ashbuds m the front of March 

{The Gardener's Daughter) 

VTith blasts that bloav the poplar •white 

(In Memoriam) 

A million emeralds break from the mby bndded lime 

(Maud) 

a stump of oak half-dead, 

From roots like some black coil of carven snakes. 
Clutch’d at the crag (The Last Toumameni) 

We may also notice the etactness of the epithets in 
“peril/ larches,” “ dry-iongu'd laurels,” “ hgU-elhovd d 
gngs," "pillar’d dvsl of sounding sycamores,” ‘'labur- 
nums, dropping icells of fire ” 

Equally cjmct are his descriptions of scientific pheno- 
mena 

Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones 'with luno, and ran 
Their course tiU thou -wert also man 

[The Two Voices) 

Still, ns while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his lununous nng 

(T!^ Palace of Art) 

Tins accurate realization of natural or scientific facts 
iR ofeen of senuce in furnishing apt illustrations of 
moral truths or of emotions of the mind 

Break, thou deep irase of chilling tears 
That gnef baa shaken into frost 

(In Memonam) 

Their thousand •wreaths of dangling water smoko 
That like a broken purpose waste in air 

{77te Princess) 
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Prayer, from a living source -ivithin the will. 

And beatmg up through all the bitter world. 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea 

{Enoch Arden), 

(i) .Allusions to the Classics of more than one land 
may be found in Tennyson. Lines and expressions 
would seem sometimes to be suggested by the Greek 
or Latin poets, and in these the translation is generally 
so happy a rendering of the original as to give an 
added grace to what was already beautiful. Illustra- 
tions of this charactenstic will be found among the 
Notes at the end of this volume There is occasionally 
a reconditeness about these allusions which may pimale 
the general reader For example, in the lines 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo 

(In Jdemortam) 

where the reference is to the projection of the frontal 
bone above the eye-brows noticeable in the portraits 
of Michael Angelo and of Arthur HaUam, a peculiarity 
of shape said to mdicate strength of character and 
mental power Similarly in 

Proxy wedded ivith a bootless calf 

{The Pmuxas) 

we find an allusion to an old ceremony of mamage 
by proxy, where an ambassador or agent representing 
the absent bndegroom, after taking off his long riding- 
boot, placed his leg in the bndal bed. 

(c) We may next note Tennyson’s unequalled power 
of finding smgle words to give at a flash, as it were. 


(i) Hlfl echo- 
larahlp 


(c) HIb expres- 
siveness , 
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an exact picture What he has ivTitteii of Virgil s art 
IS equ-ill} tmo of his own, which offers ns 

All the charm of all the Mnsea 

often flowering m ft lonely word 

This power of fitting the word to the thought may he 
seen in the following examples “ creamy spray ” , “ Ixly 
maid”, “the ripple icashng m the reeds” and “the 
wild water lapping on the crag”, “the dying ehh that 
faintly lipp'd the flat red granite", “as the fiery ^mus 
htrJers into red and emerald”, “women l)loiv:id with 
health and wind and ram,” 

(rf) fMr G C Ivlacaulay (Introduction to Gareth and 
Li/nettc) has remarked upon the picturesqueness, the 
elaborate aptness, and the individual and personal 
character of Tennyson’s similes Of their picturesque 
aptness two examples will be sufficient hero 

The great brand 

Made lightnings in the splondour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch. 
Shot like ft streamer of the northern mom. 

Seen where the monng isles of winter shook 
By night, with noises of the northern sea 

{Merit (V Arthur) 

Durt arc our frames , and, gilded dust, our pndo 
Looks onlj for a moment whole and sound , 

I ike that long huned body of the king, 

1 ound Iving with lua urns and ornaments, 

Jiich at a touch of bght, an air of hcaacn, 

Shpt into ashes, and sras found no more 

{Aylmti^t Ftcld) 

As regards tlieir mdnidual aud personal cbaracter, 
Tennyson’s similes m many cases “do not so much 
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appeal to common expenence, as bnng before us some 
special thing or some peculiar aspect of nature, which 
the poet has vividly present to his own mmd, while 
to the reader perhaps the picture suggested may be 
quite unfamiliar” As examples we may take the 
following 

So non that shadow of nusohance appear’d 
No graver than as nhcn some bttlo cloud 
Cuts off the fiery lughway of the sun, 

And isles a light in the ofiing » 

{Enoch Arden) 

So, in Geraint and Emd, when the bandit falls trans- 
fixed by Geraint’s lance, Tennyson wntes 

As ho that tells the tale 
Saw once a great piece of a promontorj’’, 

That had a sapling growing on it, slide 

Erom the long shore cliff s windy walls to the beach, 

And there ho still, and yet the sapling grew 

A remarkable instance of this individuality occurs m 
Gareth and Lynetic 

Gareth lookt and read — 

In letters like to those the vexillary 

Hath left crag-can en o’er the streaming Gelt — 

the Gelt being a small stream in Cumberland, not 
named in any of the ordmary gazetteers or atlases, 
and the reference is to an inscnption on a bme-stone 
rock near this stieam, caived by the Second Legion 
of Augustus, stationed there in A D 207 

(c) Possessing such a faculty of appropnate expres- hi* nroid 
Sion, the poet naturally avoids the commonplace he w^oi^bco 
not only ngidly excludes all otiose epithets and stop- 
gap phrases, hut often ivhere other wnters would use 
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some familiar, Tvell-wom Trord, he selects one less known 
hnt equally true and expressive He lias a distinct 
fondness for good old Saxon words and expressions, 
and has helped to rescue many of these from unde- 
served oblivion Tims, for the “skinflint” of common 
parlance he substitutes (in Walling to ike 3 fail) the 
“flayflmt" of Ray’s Proierhs, in place of “blmdman’s 
buff” IS found the older “hoodman bhnd” {In Memor- 
lam), for “village and cowshed” ho writes “thorpe 
and byre ” {The Vtclim), while in The Brool the French 
“ cncket” appears as the Saxon “gng ” Other examples 
might bo quoted, e g , lurdane, rathe, plash, brems, thrall’d, 
holes, qviich, redltng, rol:y, yaffingale. Occasionally he 
prefers a word of his own coinage, as tmguestcr, selfless 
Tins tendency to avoid the commonplace is noticeable 
not only in separate words, but in the rendenng of 
ideas, a poetic dress being given to prosaic details by 
a kind of stately circumlocution thus in The Princess 
the hero’s northern birthplace is indicated by his telhng 
118 that “on my cradle shone the Northern star”, 
and, in the same poem, the blue smoke rising from 
household chimnojs is described by “azure pillars of 
the hearth" — an expression which Mr P M Wallace, 
in his edition of The Princess, aptly calls “almost 
reverent", icebergs are “moving isles of winter”, 
while to picture the hour before the planet Venus had 
snnk mto the sea, the poet writes 

Before the onmson circled star 
Had foil’ll into her father’s grave 

’ if) One of the Icadmg charactenstics of Tennyson’s 
stylo is the repetition of a word (often in a modified 
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form) in the same or sometimes in a sbghtly different 
sense We have, for instance 

Whereat the novice crying, with clasp’d hands. 

Shame on her own garrulity garruloiidy 

(Guinevire) 

and in the same poem, 

The maiden passion for a maidi 
to which we may add 

Eor ever dimbxng up the climbing wave 

(The Lotos-Eaters) 

Mouldering with the dull earth’s mouldering sod 

[The Palace of Art), 

Assonance — the repetition not of a word but of a sound 
— IS also a favourite device with Tennyson for giving 
a kind of epigrammatic force to a statement, as m 

Even to tipmost lance and topmost helm 

(The Last Tournament) 

Thy Paynun bard 

Had such a mastery of his mystery 

That he could harp his wife up out of hell 

(lb) 

Then with that friendly -fendly smile of his 

(Harold) 

(g) Lastly, if we examine the metncal charactenstics (v) his hap. 
of Tennyson’s poetry, we observe that the sense ofS^nm, 
majestic order and gradual development pervading the 
substance of lus poems is not more conspicuous than 
IS the sense of music which governs the style of his 
versification While less powerful than Milton’s at its 
best, Tennyson’s blank verse always remains at a high 
level of excellence, and its simple grandeur of style 
and expression is pecuharly his own. It is in his 
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lyncal poems, liowovor, that his mastery of metre and 
rhythm best shows itself He knows all the secrets of 
harmonious measures and melodious diction , he has 
re-cast and polished his earlier poems with such minute 
and scrupulous care that he has at length attained a 
metrical form more perfect than has been reached by 
any other poet Seieral illustrations of the delicacy 
of his sense of metro are pointed out in the Hotes 
A few more examples may bo here quoted to show 
how frequently in his verso the sound echoes the sense 
This IB seen in his Representative Rh}thm8 Thus 
(1) The first syllabic or half-foot of a hne of blank 
aerse is often accented and cut off from the rest of the 
hne by a pause, to indicate some sudden emphatic 
action or startling sight or sound, breaking the flow 
of the narratne — an effect often employed by Homer 

hiB arms 

Clash’d and the sound was good to Gareth’s car 

(Gareth and Lynelte) 

Charm d, till Sir Kay, the Bcnoschal, would come 

(Ib) 

Shock, that a man far-off might well perceive 

[Lancelot and Elatne) 

Flash’d, and he call’d, ‘I fight upon thy side’ 

(Pelltas and Etarrc) 

Back, ns n hand that pushes thro the leaf 

(Ib) 

Fall, as the crest of Bomo slow arching vraie 

(The Lael Toumarmni) 

Occasionallj the whole first foot is thus cut off 
made his horse 

Caracole then howed Iiis homage, bluntly saying 

(Ib) 
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Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought, 
Glorying and in the stream beneath him shone 

(Gareth and Lyneite) 

(2) Action rapidlj^ repented is represented bj an 
nnnsual number of unaccented syllables in one bne. 
Thus we almost hear the huddhng flow of waters in 
such lines as 

Myriads of rivulets hurrymg thro’ the lawn 

(The Princess) 

Of some precipitous nvulet to the sea 

(Enoch Arden) 

The rapid warble of songbirds sounds through 

Melody on branch and melody m mid air 

(Gareth and Lyneite) 

and in the same Idyll, the quick beat of a horse’s 
hoof is echoed in 

The sound of many a heavily gnllopmg lioof 

(3) Contrast with the above the majestic effect pro- 
duced by the sustained rhythm and the broad vowel 
sounds in 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

(TJie Brooh) 

The league long roller thundering on the reef 

- (Enoch Arden) 

(4) Vanations from the usual iambic rcgulanty of 
blank verse, attained by placing the accent on the first 
instead of on the second half-foot, are introduced, often 
to represent intermittent action, as in 

D6wn the 16ng tdwer-stAirs, b&itdting 

(Lancelot and Elaine) 
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(h) Tennyson’s sense of music is equally conspicuous 
in tlie melody of liis diction The mere sound of his 
irords and phrases lingers in the brain, apart from any 
meaning, ns the echoes of a musical cadence linger along 
a 1 aulted roof This is in the mam due to his selection 
of melodious \oirels and liquid consonants, and also 
to his skilful use of alliteration. Examples are every- 
ivhcre 

The moan of doves in immomonal elma, 

And murmuring of umumeniifo bees 

{Tht, Princess) 

The fostre of the /ong convofm fuses 

(Enoch Arden) 

Tlio fong fow dune and fazy plunging sea 

(The Last Tournament] 

JDrcast-higb in that !!>nght lino of tmeken stood 

(Pelleas and Elarre) 

All da} the wind breathes low tnth meffoiror tono 

Throngh o\ety hollotc ca\c and alloy fono 

(The Lotos Eaters) 

Contrast with the liquid sounds m the above the 
representatn 0 effect produced by, the short, sharp 
towels and the guttural and dental sounds in 

And on the spde that split the mother’s henrf 

Spitting the child 

(The Coming of Arthur) 
The blade flew 

£’/)f 1 n^crmg in six, and dinlt upon tho sfones 

(Balm and Balan) 

Then S 7 m//tring thro’ the hedge of spfin/er’d feeth, 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with Ihcnl stump 

Pitch blacLvn'd sawng tho nir 


(77ie Last Tournament). 
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In double ivords initial alliteration is conspicuous — 
brcaler^eatcn, fic^i-falVn, gloomy-gladed, ladyAMen, mock- 
mcd., ‘povnUpamtedy rain~roUtn, storm-sfrengthen’d, imigue- 
iom, mrl-wan. We also find slowly-mdlmoing, hollower- 
bellotmng, ever-veering, heavy-shotted hammod-shroud. 
Often, as iMr. G 0. !Macaulay has noticed, Tenny- 
son’s alliteration is so delicate that "vre “only feel that 
It IS there Tvithout perceiving vhere it is,” and it is 
then, perhaps, due to no conscious effort of the poet, 
but IS as natural as the melody of a bird. In no 
English poet, perhaps only in Homer and Virgil, is 
this kinship of poetry and music so evident as in 
Tennyson 

Tennyson’s three historical dramas form (as Mr. 
Henry Van Dyke has pointed out) a picture of the 
Making of England, the three penods of action 
being, it ■would seem, chosen ■with the design of 
touching the most cnticol points of the long struggle. 
Thus in Harold we see “the close of that fierce 
tnangular duel between the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Normans, which resulted in the Norman 
conquest and the binding of England, stdl Saxon 
at heart, to the ci^vihzation of the Continent” 
In BeciA we have “the conflict between the church 
and the cro-wn, between the ecclesiastical and the 
royal prerogatives, which shook England to the centre 
for many years, and out of which her present con- 
stitution has grown " In Queen Mary, when the tnumph 
of church and people had left undecided what tjqie 
of religion was to prevail, is pictured the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Reformation for the pos- 
session of England All three plays are Ml of deep 
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research, vivid character painting, and intensity of feel- 
ing, and contain many magnificent situations George 
Eliot has expressed her opinion that '• Tennyson’s plays 
run Shakspore’s close,” and Robert Broivnmg used to 
point out the scone of the oath o\er the bones of the 
Saints of Normandy, in Harold, as a marv'oUously 
actable scone , while Mr J R Green, the histonan, 
lias told us that “all his researches into the annals of 
the twelfth century had not given him so vmd a 
conception of the character of Henr} 11 and his 
court as was embodied in Tennj son’s Betid " It 
should at the same time be remembered that (as the 
poet himself aiows) tins' drama is “not intended in 
its present form to meet the exigencies of the modem 
theatre,” a cnticism which may be applied with more 
or less force to the whole trilogy Becket has been 
adapted for the stage by Mr Irving, and porfoimed 
with great success, and The Cup and The Falcon were 
each played dunng a London season to full houses 
Quetn Mary, The Promise of May, and The Foresters 
haic also been acted. 

Such IS Tennj son as man and as artist His poetry, 
wath its clearness of conception and noble simplicity 
of expression, its discernment of the beautiful and its 
power of rei eahng and shaping it with mingled strength 
and harmony, has become an, integral part of the 
literature of the world, and so long as purity and lofti- 
ness of thought expressed in perfect form have power 
to charm, will remain a possession for ever 
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EECX)LLECmONS OE THE AEABIAN NIGHTS 

When the breeze of a ]o} ful da^vn bleiiv- free 
In the silken sail of infancj, 

The tide of time floVd back with me, 

The forward-flowing tide of time , 

And many a a|ieenv snmmer-mom, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne,, < 

By Bagdafs shnnes of :^§.tted gold,^!- 
Hjgh-waUed gardens green and old , 

True Mussulman was I and si5;grn, 

For it was m the golden prim e 
Of good Haroim A^scMd- 

Anight my ^ha llop, rustbng thny cue' "" 

The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistenmg deeps, and clove A, 

The citebii-shadov's i n the blue ' : . 

By garden porches on the bnm, ' 

The costly doors flung open wide. 

Gold gbttenng thro’ lamplight dim, 

And broider’d sofas on each side 
In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Hhroun Alraschid 
<B A ■ 
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Often, -where clem stcmm’d platans guaidV 
The outlet, did I turn away : ■ 

The boat-head do-vni a broad canal 
From the main n^ er ^incsd, "where all J 
Tlie sloping of the moon lit srward ^ 
Was damask-work, and deep mlay 
Of braided blooms unmouaa, "u Inch crept 
Adow n to "u here the water slept 
A goodl) place, a goodlj time, 

For it was m the golden prime 
Of good Haroim Alraschid 


A motion from the nvor _woii 
Ridged the smooth level, beaiang on 
Ma shallop thro’ thejtar strown calm, 

Until another night in night ^ ' 

I enter’d, from the clearer light, 

ImboweFd aaults of piUai’d palm, 
Imnnsonmg pweel-s, asliich, as they clomb ^ 
nea\cnwnrd, were stag’d beneath the dome 
Of holloiv bouglis — A goodlj time. 

For it a\as in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 


, Still onward , and the clear canal 
'Is rounded to as clear a lake 
From the green r iaag c mana a fall « 
Of diamond nllets musical. 

Thro’ little tr^istal arches low 
Down from the central fountain’s (low 
Falln Bih er-chimiiig, seemed to shake 
Tlie sparkling flints liencath the ])row 
A goodh place, a goodh time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 
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Above tbro’ many a bov^ery turn 
A walk vutb van -col our’d shells ^ • 
Wander’ d ensg’am. ci On either side 
All round a'tout the fragrant marg e mx, 
From fluted vase, and brazen um / 

In order, eastern flo'irers large, 

Some dropping low their crmison bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
<'*«wW’ith ^1^ and tjara, fed the time 
With odour m the golden prime 
Of good Haioun Alraschid 


f 

,Far ofiT, and wheie the lemon grove 
In closest _coveitm e upsprung, Sin.Ljt < 
Tlie hving airs of middle night 
Died rouhd the bulbul as.he sung , X ' 
^Not he but sometlung which possess’d 
'Tlie daikness of the world, delight, 
iLife, anguish, death, immortal love, 
tCeasing not, mmgled, unrepress’d. 

Apart from place, withholding time, 
j^t^But flattenng the golden prime ^ > 

Of good Haroiin Alraschid 


Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d the so lemn palms were ranged 
Above, unyvpo’d of summer wind 
A sudden, splendour from behind c * ’I'J 
Flush’d all the leaves with nch gold-green. 
And, flomng rapidly between 
Tlieir mterspaces, counterohanged 
The level lake -with diamond-plots 
Of dark and bright A lovely time. 

For it was m the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 
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Dark blue the dge^spliere overhead, 
Distinct with vind stars mlnid, / 1 
Grew darker from tliat under-flame 

f* 

So, leaping lightly from the boat, 

M’lth silver nndior left afloat, 

In marvel whence that glory ca~‘ 
Upon me, os in sleep I sank 
III cool soft turf upon the bank, 
Entranced w ith that place and time. 
So worth} of the golden prime 
Of good Haroiiii Almschid 


Tlience tliro’ the garden I was drajyn — 
A realm of pleasance, man} a mound. 
And man\ a shadow chequer’d lawn 
Full of the cit}’3 still} sound, /-, 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The statel} cedar, tamarisks, 

Tliick rosaries of scented tliom, '' 

Tall orient shrubs, and qjjelisks 
Graien with emblems of the time , ' 

In honour of the golden pnme 
Of good Haroun Alrasclud 


"With dazed Msion ujnaw,ares < 

From the long alle}'s latticed shade r - 
Emergeel, 1 came upon the great 
^ayihon of the Caliplmt. 

Right to the carven cedam doors. 

Flung mwaial or er spangled floors, 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden lialuslmdc. 

After the fashion of the time, 

And Immnur of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun ^Uraschid 
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The fourscore windows all alight 
with the qnmtessence of flame , 

A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silrera look’d to shame 
The hollo w-Taulted dark, and sti earn’d 
Upon the mo^ned^domes aloof 
In mmost Bagdat, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of ciescents on the roo f 
pf night new-nsen, that marvellous time 130 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun AJraschid 

Then stole I up, and ^mncedly 
Gazed on the Pereian girl alone, 

Serene with a rgCTt^hd dgd ejea 
Amorous, and lashes hke to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
'jessed ivith redolent ebony, < 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Flowmg beneath her rose-hued zone , 140 

The sweetest lady of the tune. 

Well worthy o'f the golden prune 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Six, columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from which ^ 

Down-droop’d, m many a floating fold, 

En garlanded and diaper’d 

With mwrought flowers, a cloth of gold 

Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 160 

With merriment of kingly pnde. 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him — m his golden prime. 

The Good BAroun' Alraschid 
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THE LADY OP SHAEOTT 

Part L 

On cither side the n\ er he 
Long fields of barlej and of rj e, 

Hint clothe the wold and meet the sky , 
And tliro’ the field the road runs hy 
To raan\ tow ePd Camelot , 

And up and dovai the people go, 

Gazing where the lihes blow 
Round an island there below, 

Tlic island of Shalott 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and sluver 
Tliro’ the wa\ e that runs for ever 
the island m the naer 

Plowing down to Oaraelot. 

Four graN walls, and four gray towers, 
0\ crlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle irabowers 
Tlic Lad} of Shalott, 

B\ the margin, w illow-veil’d. 

Slide the hea\w harges trail’d 
By slow horses , and unhail’d 
Tlie shallop flitteth silken sail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot 
But who hath seen her was c her handl 
Or at the co-ceraent seen her stand ? 

Or IS she known m all the land, 

Tlie Lady of Shalott ? 
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Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river mnding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers ‘ ’Tis the fairj’" 
Lady of Shalott ’ 

Past II 

There she weaves by mght and day 
A magic web with colours gay 
She has heard a whisper say, 

A cm'se is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And BO she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott 

And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear 
Thei’e she sees the highway near 

Wmdmg down to Camelot 
There the nver eddy whirls, 

And there the surly nllage-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott, 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambhng pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-haiPd page m cnmson clad. 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot , 
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And sometimes thro’ tlie mirror blue 
Tlie knights come ndiug two and two 
Slie hath no loval knight and true, 

Tlie Ladj of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To wea\ e the mirror’s magic sights, 

For often tliro' the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot 
Or when the moon was overhead, 

Cbme two j oung lovers lately w ed , 

‘ I am half sick of shadows,’ said 
Tlie Lad) of Shalott 

Part IIL 

A Bow-snoT from her bower-eaves. 

He rode between the barle) -sheaves, 
Tlie sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves. 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 

Tint sparkled on the ) ellow field. 
Beside remote Shalott. 

Tlie gemma bndie glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galav) 

”1110 bndlo bells rang memly 

As he rode down to Oimelot 
And from his blazon’d baldnc slung 
A mighty sih or bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour ning, 
Beside remote Shalott. 
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All m the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle leather. 

The helmet and the helmet-feathei 
Bum’d like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot 
As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the stany clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trading hght. 

Mores over still Shalott. 

TTis broad clear brow m sunlight glow’d , 100 

On burnish’d hooves his war-hoise trode , 

From underneath his helmet flo\v’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As he rode down to Oamelot. 

From the bank and from the nver 
He flash’d mto the ciystal mirror, 

‘ Tirra hrra,’ by the nver 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 110 

She saw the water-hly bloom. 

She saw the helmet and the plume. 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide , 

The mirror crack’d from side to side , 

‘The curse is come upon me,’ cned 
The Lady of Shalott 

Part IT 

Ik the stormy east-wmd straining. 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 120 
Heavdy the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot , 
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Powu she came and found a boat 
Beueatli a mllo'n left afloat, 

And round about the prow she T\TOte 
The Lady of Shalott 

And do-n ii the n\ eFs dim expanse 
Like some bold sehr in a trance, 

Seeing all his oivn mischance — 

U ith a glassy countenance 130 

Did she look to Camelot 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and dovm she lay , 

The broad stream bore hei far away, 

The Ladi of Shalott 

L\ mg, robed in snowy white 
Tliat loosely flow to left and nght — 

Tlie leares upon her falhug light — 

Thro' the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot 140 

And as the Iroat-head n ound along 
The willowa hills and fields among, 

Thej heard her singing hei last song, 

The Lad\ of Shalott 

IToard a carol, mouniful, hoi) , 

Clianted loudlv, chanted lowh, 

Till her blood was frozen slowlv, 

\nd her eies were darken’d wholly. 

Turn’d to towerd Camelot 
For ere she reached upon the tide 150 

Tilt first house hi the water side, 

Singing m her song she died, 

The Lada of Shalott 

L nder tower and Inlcona, 

I5\ gartlcn-wall and gallen 
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A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot 
Out upon the wharfs tJjej came, 

Kmght and burgher, lord and dame, 160 

And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of SkalotL 

Who IS this ? and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the soimd of royal cheer , 

Amd they cimsed themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot 
But Lancelot mused a little space , 

He said, ‘ She has a lovely face , 

God m his mercy lend her grace, 170 

Tlie Lady of Shalott.’ 


THE LOTOS-EATERS 

‘Courage Jip said, and pomted toward the land, 
‘ This mounting wave will roll us shorev ard soon’ 
Tn the aftern oon they came unto a land 
In winch it seemed always afternoon , i- 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon , < 
BieatlungJike one that.hath a weary dream 
EuU-faced above the vaUey stood the moon , 

And hke a downward smo Le. the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fab. did seem. 


A land of streams ' some, hke a downward smoke, 
SIow-dr opping.>:fiil3-.Qf_t jiinn estJaym, did go , 
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And some thro’ ■wavenug lights and sliadojy-s broke, 
Rolling a slnmbrmis sheet of Joam below ^ 

Tliev san the gleaming nver seaward flow 
From the inner land far off, three mountain-top^ 
Three silent pinnacles of aged^snow, '> ' 

Stood sunset-fliwh’d , and, dew’d -auth showen' drops 
Up-clomb the shadowi pine above the wov en C2E2S' *■ 


Tlie charmed sunset lingeFd low adown < * 
In the red YTest thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the j^llqw down '*/ 
Border’d with jialni, and man) a winding vale 
And meadoav, s^t nith slender galingale ~ 

A land where all things alwa) a seeme d the same 
And round about tbe keel with faces pale, 
l>irk faces pale against that ros) flame, 

Tlie raild-e) cd mclanchol) Lotos eaters came 


Branches the) bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fnnt, thereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them. 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores , and if his fellow spake, 

His loiec was yiin, as^yoices from, the grave , ; 
And deep asleep he seem’d, a et all awake. 

And mnsic m his ears Ins beatmg heart did make 

Tlic) sat them down upon the a ellow sand, 
Belueen the buii and moon upon the shore , 

And ssveet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slaae , but eiermore 
Moil 't\ear\ seem’d the sea, -wear) the oar, 

Wtam the wandering fields of harren foam. 

Tlion some one said, ‘We will return no more,’ 
\nd all at once the) sang, ‘Onr island homo 
Is far bevond the avave , we will no longer roam ’ 
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C^Mc Soiro 

I 

There is s-weet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from b lown loses on the grass, '' 

Or mght-dews on still waters between alls 
Of shadowy granite, m a g leammg p ass , 

Music that gentlier on the spmt lies, 60 

Than tu’’d eyelids upon tir’d e} es , 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep. 

And thro’ the moss the ivies cieep. 

And m the stream the long-l^yed flowers weep,^;! 

And from the craggj'- le^ge the poppy hangs m sleep 

n 

/ 

Why are we w eigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed ivith sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest fi om weariness ? 

All thmgs have rest why should we tod alone, 60 

We only tod, who are the first of things, 

And moke perpetual moan. 

Still from one sorrow to anothei thiown 
Nor ever fold our wings. 

And cease from wandenngs, 

Nor steep our brows m slumber’s holy l^lm 
Nor haiken what the inner spmt smgs, 

‘ There is no joy but calm I ’ 

Why sliould we only .tod, the roof a nd crown of t^gs ? 
r'C /■" if "(a T- w 

HI 

Lo 1 m the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out th e bud : 
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With ^Mn^3: upon tbe branch, anti there 
Grovs green and broad, and tabes no care, ' 

Sun steep’d at noon, and m the moon 
NightU dew-fed , and turning \ ellow 
Falb, and floats adoMU the air 
Lo ' Kwoeten’d tnth the summer light, 

Tiie full juiced apple, ijjvsing otei -mellow, 

Drop=; in a silent autumn night 

All Its allotted length of dais, 80 

Tlie flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil. 

Fast-rooted m the fruitful soil 

IV 

riatpful lb the dark-blue skj, 

^ aulted o’er the dnik-blue sea ' 

Poatli is the end of life , ah, aril's 
Should life all labour be ? 

!> t iib alone Time dna eth onavard fast. 

And in a little avhilo our bps are dumb 

Lot us done AVliat is it that avill last ? 90 

All things arc taken from us, apd become 

Portion-, and parcels of the dreadful Past 

L* t us alone What pleasure can are have 

To aval with ca il ? Is there anj jieace 

In ea oi climbing up the climbing a\-aa e ? 

All things liaae lest, and ripen toavaial the graae 
In silence , niien, fall and cease 

Giae us long jxst or death dark death, oi dieaniful ease 

a 

Huv, sweet It aacre hciniig the dovmwartl sti'cam 

With half sluit cats caei to seem 100 

Falling ash ep in a half dream ' 

'^o droain and dieam, like aonder amber light, 

ich V ill not les\e the myrrh-hush on the height , 
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To heal each other’s whisper’d speech , 

Eatuig the Ixitos day by day, 

To watch t he cnapmg npp l^. on the beach 
And tender ciuyi ngjjnes^of crearuy. spray 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy , 

To muse and brood and hve again in memory, 110 

With those old faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over wnth a mound of grass, 

Tu 0 handfuls of white dust, shut m an urn of brass 1 

VI 

Deal IS the memor}' of our wedded hi es. 

And deal the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears but all hath suflTer’d change 

Eoi surely now our household healths are cold , . 

Our sons iiihent ns our looks are strange 

And we sliouTS come like ghosts to tiouble joy 

Or else the island princes over-bold *<■' "120 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten i eare’ wai in Tro^ , 

And our gi-eat deeds, as half -foi gotten tilings 
Is tliere confusion in the little isle ? 

J^t what IS broken so remain 
TliejGrods^are hard to reconcile , , j. 

His hard to settle oixler once again 
Tliere rj confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 130 

Sore task to hearts worn out by mam wrars 

And ej es groivn dim with ganng on the pilot-sta ^ ' 

ru 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and niply,^^ 4 . < 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 

With lialf-dropt eyehd still, r/ 
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Beneath a bea%en (^nikjmdJjoljjJ ■■ '','fr ’ 

To a\atch the long hnght nver drawing slowlj 
His avaters from the purjile hill — 

To hear the deavj echoes calling 

From cave to ca\ e thro’ the thick-twined vine — 

To vatch the eraerald-colonr’d water falbug' 

Tliro’ nmnj a woi ’n acanthus-wreath dianne ' /j ^ x 
Onl} to hear and pee the far-off sparkling bnne, 

Onh to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 

VIII 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak 
The Lotos blows b\ eveia winding creek 
All da^ the wind breathes low with mello wer tone uihcjSe 
Tliro’ cver\ hollow ca\ e and allei lone ‘ 

Round and round the spmj downs the yellow Lotus dust is 
blown 

We ha\c had enough of action, and of motion ve, 150 

Roll’d to starlmar U' roll’d to larboard , when the surge was 
s eething f *ec, o j e- ^ 

^Vllcre the walloning monster ^oiljed his f oam fountains in 
the sea 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an cnual mind ..fcf;-v^L 
In the hollow Lotas-land to Ine and he reclined 
On the hills like Gods togothci, i^ieless of mankind 
For the^ he beside their nectar, and the Imlts are hurl’d’' 

Far below them in the i-allei s, and the clouds arc lightly curl’d 
Round their golden houses, girdled w ith the glyiming world ' 
Where the} smile in secret, looking oicr wasted lands, '' *, , 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 
Kinds, - ’ - / , 160 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and 
prav iiig hands 

But thev smile, thej find a music centred in a doleful songv 
' Elyaming iip, a lamentation and an^anqer.t tale of -wrong, 
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Like a tale of little meaning tlio’ the Tvords are strong , 
Clianted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the so 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yeaily little dues of wheat, and wine and oil , ? 

Till they pensh and they suffer — some, ’tis whisper’d — ( 
in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others m Elysian valleys dwell. 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of ^phodel 170 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour m the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar , 
Oh rest ye, brother manners, we will not wander more 


DORA. 

"With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
Williani and Dora William was his son. 

And she his niece He often look’d at them, 

And often thought, ‘ I’ll make them man and wife.’ 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all. 

And yearn’d towards William , but the youth, because 
He had been always with her m the house, 

Tliought not of Dora 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call’d his son, and said, * My son 
I married late, but I would wish to see 10 

My grandchild on my knees before I die 
And I have set my heart upon a match 
Now therefore look to Dora. , she is well 
To look to , thrifty too beyond her age 
She is my brother’s daughter he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and be died 
In foreign lands , but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora take her for your wife , 

Tor I have wish’d this mamage, mght and day, 

B 
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For mui) } ears ’ But William ansvroFd fitoit , 

‘ I canuot marrj Dora , l);j ray life, 

I ynW not marr) Dora,’ Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said 
‘ You will not, boy ' j ou dare to ansn er thus 1 
But 111 nn time a fathers word was law, 

And BO it shall be now for me Look to it , 
Consider, William take a month to think, 

And let me ha^ e an answer to mj wish , 

Or, bj the Lord th it made me, you shall pack, 

And ne^ er more darken roj doors again ’ 

But William answer’d madl^ , bit his lips, 

And broke away The more he look’d at her 
Tlic less he liked her , and his war s were harsh , 
But Dora bore them meeklj Then before 
Tlie month was out he left his fatheFs house, 

And lured himself to work withm tlic fields , 

And half iii lo% e, half spite, be woo’d and wed 
A laboureFs daughter, Marj Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call’d 
Ills niece and said * Mj girl, I love you well , 
But it you speak with bim that was raj son, 

Or change a word w itli her he calls his wife, 

Mj home is none of j ours. Mj will is law ’ 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
‘It cannot be my imcle’s mind will change !’ 

And dar s went on, and tlici e was bom a boy 
To William , then distresses came on him 
And dae by daj he pass’d Ins fatheFs gate. 
Heart-broken, and lus father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save, 

And Font it them bj stealth, nor did they know 
Wlio sent it , till at la.st a fever seized 
On William, and m harvest time lie died 

Tlicn Dora went to Mary Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
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Hard things of Dora, Dora came and said 
‘ I have obey’d my uncle until now, 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 

This evil came on Wilham at the first 

But, ilar}’’, foi the sake of him that’s gone, 60 

And for yom sake, the woman that he chose, 

And foi tins orphan, I am come to you 

You know theie has no*' been for these five years 

So full a harvest let me take the boj , 

And I will set him m my uncle’s e} e 
Among the wheat , that when his heait is glad 
Of the full harvest, he maj see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of Iiim that’s gone ’ 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Acioss the wheat, and sat upon a mound 70 

That was unsown, where many poppies grew 
Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not , for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora v aited with the child , 

And Dora would have iisen and gone to him, 

' But her heart fail’d her , and the leapers reap’d. 

And the sun fell, and aU the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound , 

And made a httle wreath of all the flowers 80 

Tliat grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing m her uncle’s eye 
Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 

And came and said ‘ Where were you yesterday ? 

Whose child is tliat ? What are you domg here ?’ 

So Dora cast her e} es upon the ground, 

And answer’d softly, ‘Tins is William’s child 1 ’ 

‘And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 
Forbid 5 ou, Dora ? ’ Dora said again 
‘ Do with me as you will, but take the child. 


90 
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And bless Inni for tbe sake of him that’s gone 1’ 

And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a tnck 
Got np betvoit you and the woman there 
I must be taught my dutj , and by you ! 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it, Well— for I wiU take the boy , 

But go 1 ou hence, and ne\ er see me more.’ 

So saying, he took the boy that cried aloud 
And struggled hard The wreath of flowers fell 100 
At Dora’s feet She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant She bow’d down her head 
Remembering the da> when first she came. 

And all the thmga that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept m secret , and the reapers leap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the laud was dark. 

Tlien Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Man saw the boy 
^Yas not with Dora. She broke out in praise 110 

To God, that help’d her in her w idowhood. 

And Dora said, ‘ Mj uncle took the boy , 

But, Mary, let me li-^e and work with j ou 
He says that he w ill never see me more.’ 

Then answer’d Mar^ , ‘ This shall never be, 

Tliat thou shoiddst take my trouble on tbj self 
And, now I think, he shall not hai e the boy, 

For he will teach him liardness, and to slight 
His mother , therefore thou and I will go, 

And I will have mj Imj, and bring him borne , 120 

-Vnd I will beg of him to take tbee back 
But if he will not take thee back ajmin, 

Tlicn thou and I w ill live ■within one house, 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us ’ 

So the women kiss’d 

Eaoh other, and set out, and reach’d the farm. 
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The door was off the latch they peep’d, aud saw 
Tlie hoy set up betwixt Ins grandsire’s knees, 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 

And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 130 

Like one that loved him and the lad stretch’d out 
Aud babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and spaikled by the fire 
Then they came in but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her 
And Allan set lum down, and Mary said 
‘ 0 Father ' — if you let me call you so — 

I nei er came a-beggmg for mj self, 

Or Wilbam, or tins child , but now I come 

For Dora take her back , she loves you well 140 

0 Sir, when William died, he died nt peace 
With all men , for I ask’d him, and he said. 

He could not ever rae his marrying me — 

1 had been a patient wife but. Sir, he said 
Tliat he was wiong to cross Ins father thus 

“God bless him ' ” he said, “ and may he never know 
Tlie troubles I have gone thro’ I ” Then he turn’d 
His face and pass’d — unhappy that I am ! 

But now. Sir, let me have my^ boy , for you 

Will make hun bard, and he will learn to shght 160 

His father’s memoiy , and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before ’ 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary There was silence in the room , 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs — 

‘ I hai e been to blame — to blame I have kill’d my son. 
I have kill’d him — but I loved him — ^my dear son 
May God forgive me ! — I liave been to blame 
Kiss me, my cluldren ’ 

Then they clung about 

The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many times 160 

And all the man was broken with remorae , 
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And all his lo\c came back a Iwmdred-fold , 

And for three hours he sobb’d o’er Williams child 
Tlnnking of William 

So those four abode 
Withm one house together , and as years 
Wont forward, Mara took another mate , 

But Don In ed unmarried till her death. 


ULYSSES _ * 

It little profits that an idle king, 

this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d vath on aged \nfe, I mete and^dole a ^ ' 
Unequal law s unto a savage race, 

Tliat hoard, and sleep, and feed, and ^ow.jmt ing.. 
I cannot rest from trai el I will drink ' 

Life to the lees all times I have enjoy’d ' * 

Greatly, ha\ e suffer’d greatly, both with those 
Tint loi ed me, and alone , on shore, and when 
Tliro’ scudding drifts the raina IJjades '/ 

Text the dim sea I am become a name , 

For alwajs roaming with a Ipingrj heart 
^Iiich linac I seen and known , cities of men^ 

And manners, climates, councils, goi emraents, 

M V self not least but honour’d of them all , 

And dnmk delight of battle with m> peem, 

Far on the niiging plains of anndj Troj 
I am a jnrt of all that I Ime met , ^ j ~ 'i t 
I (Vet all expcnciice is an arch wherethro’ ' ''' ' ■ 

^ ti'cani^' that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
V I For e^ or and for ever when I move 
f I How dull it 13 to inusc, to make an end, A /F- / , 
To rust unbuniidi’d, not to shine in use 1 
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ft As tho’ to breathe were life Life piled on life 
sWere all too little, and of^one to me<r/-^ r m 


rrc 


RLittle remains but e\ er}' hour is sa\ ed 
^rom that eternal silence, something more, 

I'A hunger of new things , and nle it n eie 
I Poi some three s uns.t o'store and hoard myself , /j 
' “And tins gi^ spint j earnmg m desire 30 

|To follow knowledge like {i.8inking star, 
i Beyond the utmost bound of human thought 1 
This 18 ray son, mine own Telemachus, ^ 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 

Well-loved of me, discern in g to fu lfil tg*. ^ 

This labour, bj slow prudence to make mild/r 
A nigged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to tho useful and the good ’ 

Most blameless is he, centred in thejsphei 

O! common duties , dec ent not lo fai l ^ -Jf ■ 

In offic es of t endem ess, and pay f i <, 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

Wlien I am gone He n orks his work, I mine. 

There lies the port , the v'essel pnfis her sad 
Tliere glopm the dark bioad seas My manners. 

Souls that have tod’d, and wrought, and thought with me — 

That ev er with a fro lic welcome took 

The thunder and tlie sunshine, and opposed 

hearts, free foieheads — jou and I .ore old , 

Old age hath j et his honour and his tod , 50 

Heath closes all but something eie the end. 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Hot unbecoming men that strove with Gods 

) Tlie lights begin to twinkle from the rocks 

The long day wanes the slow moon climbs the deep 

Moans round with many voices Come, my fnends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer vv orld 
Push off, and sittmg well in order smite 
The soun ding fur rows , for my purpose holds ^ 
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t" To sail beyond tlie svinset, and the baths ^ Ju' 
rOf all the TTcstem stars, until I die 
fit maj be that the gi^s mil wash us down t 
It ma} be we shall touch fhe Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew 
Tlio’ much 18 taken, much abides , and tho’ 

"We ore not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven , that which we are, we are , 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
iVlade weak bv time and fate, but strong m wiU 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to jneld. 


J TITHONHS 

Ttte woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours n eep their burthen to the ground, 

!Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 2 ) 
And after manv a summer dies the swan ^ > c^xt 
Me onlj cruel immortahtj 
Consumes I wither slowly in thine arms, 

Here at the quiet hmit of tho world, *' c ' • 

A wliitc-haiFd sliadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of mom 

Alas ' for this graj shadow, once a man — 

So glorious in Ins beautv and th^ choice, 

IVho inadcst him thy chosen, that he seem’d , 

To Ins g^at heart none other than a God I ft' ,, 

I ask’d tliLO, ‘Give me immortality’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a. smile, 
Lil e wealth) men who care not how they giv e 
Rut thy stronc'Hfiurs indiiniant work’d their wills. 
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And beat me down and marred and wasted me, 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me n^am^d P 
To dwell m presence of unmortal j outh. 

Immortal age beside immortal j outh, 

all I was, m ash es Can thy^ lo\ e, v ^ ' r v f 
Thy beantj , make amends, tho’ ei en now, - ^ ^ 
Close over us, the silver star, tip'- guide , " , ^ ‘ 

>^mes m those tremulous e^ es that fill with tears 
To hear me ? Let me go take back thy gift 
Why should a man desire m any waj' 

To ■vaiy from the Ijj^ud^ race of men, ' 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordmaiice “ , 
Where aU, should pause, as is most meet for all ? 

‘I A soft air fans the cloud apart , there comes 
^ glimpse of that dark world where I was bom 
^lDnce more the old mystenous glimmer steals L 
J ^rom thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders puf‘ 
' [And bosom beating with a heart renew’d 
p?hy cheek begins to redden thro’ the gloom, 

Thy sweet eyes bnghten slowly close to mme, 

^re yet they l^hnd the stars, and the wild team b 
, |f7hich love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 

; lAnd shake the darkness from their loosen’d maneft 
lAnd beat the twihght into flakes of fiin. 

Lo ! ever thus thou growest beautiful c 
In silence, then before tbme answer given 
Departest, and thy tears arc on my cheek. J- 

WTiy wilt thou ever scare me with thy t^ 

And make me tremble lest a sajung learnt, 

In daj s far-off, on that dark earth, be true ? 

‘ The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts ' 

/ 

j- >. 

J Ay me 1 ay me 1 with what another heart 
In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
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^ I used to -cratch— if I be be that wTitcb’d— 

'Tho lucid outliuc forming roimd thee , saw V" ^ 
Tlic dim curia kindle into sunny rings , 

Clmnged with thv mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow itli the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
^vy presence and thy portals, "while I lay, 
hloutli, forehead, eyelids, grcwing dewp-^warm 
'With kisses balmier than half -opening buds 
pf April, and could hear the bps that kiss’d 
^Vlnspcring I kne'w not "what of "wild and sweet, 
lake tint strange song I heard Apollo {[< 

Willie Ihoii like a mist rose into towers c 

Yet hold me not foi ever in thine East ^ - t : 

v' H ow c an my nature longer mix "with thme ?>' < 

, Coldlj_thy rosy shadows battio me, cold ' 

Are all tin lights, and cold my "wnnkled feet 
Upon thj glimraenng thiesholds, when pie^fani'i'^ 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of Injipj men that have the power to die. 

And grassj lanrows of the happier dead. 

Release me and restore me to the ground , - 
Tliou seust all things, thou wilt see my grave 
Tliou wait renew thy beauty mom by mom , 

I carth_m gycth forget these empp courts, f.\ 

And thee retumuig on thv ^ili er w'heels. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

In her ear he whispers gail>, 

‘ If my heart bi signs can tcU, 
hlauh n, I ha\e "watch’d thee daily, 

And I think thou lov st me welk’ 
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She replies, in a^nte fainter, K’r// i 
‘ There is none I love like thee-’ 

He IS but a landscape painter, 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly faltei. 

Presses his ■vnthoutj^proof 
Leads her to the milage altar. 

And they leave her father’s roof 
‘ I can make no marriage present 
Little can I give my vife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than hfe.’ 

They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordlj castles stand 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur m the laud 
From deep thought himself he rouses, 
Says to her that loves Imn well, 

‘ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the w ealthy nobles dwelL’ 

So she goes by him attended, 

Hears him lovingly converse. 

Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betvuxt his home and hers , 

Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardens great. 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 

All he shows her makes Imn dearer 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where the twain will spend their daya 
OJipt she will Io\ e lum truly 1 
He shall hai e a cheerful home , 

She will order all thmgs duly. 

When beneath his roof they come. 
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Thus lier heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateivay she discerns 
With armonal Hearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns , 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Tlian all those she saw before 
Mam a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When the) answer to his call, 

While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to halL 
And, while now she wonders bhndly, 

Nor the meaning can drnne, 

Proudlj turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this 13 mine and thine ’ 

Hero he lives m state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, 

Not a lonl m all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 
Her sweet face from brovy to cbm 
As It were with shame she blushes, 

And her spint changed within. ' 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove 
But he clasped her like a lov er, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love 
So she strov e against her weakness, 

Tho’ at times her spirit sank 
Shaped her heart with woman s meekness 
To all duties of her rank 
And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
Tliat she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved ber much. 
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But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 

"With the burthen of an honour .b 
Unto which she was not bom 80 

Faint she grew, and e\ er fainter, 

And she mumiur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
"Were once more that landscape-painter, 

"Which did w m my heart from me ! ’ 

So she droop’d and droop’d befoie him. 

Fading slowly from his side 
Three fair children first she bore Imn, 

Then before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early, 

Walking up and pacing dorni, 90 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house bj Stamford-town 
And he came to look upon her, 

And he look'd at hei and said, 

‘ Bring the dress and put it on her, 

That she wore m hen she was wed.’ 

Then her people, softly treading. 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might have rest 100 


THE BROOK 

Here, by this brook, we parted , I to the East 
And he for Italy — too late — too late 
One whom the strong sons of the world despise , 
For l ucky , rh^mies to lum were scri p and sha re, 
And mellow metres more than cmt ^r_cent , 

Nor could he understand how m pney JbreedS'.^t.-.' ■ 
Thought it a dead thmg , yet himself could make 
The thing that is not as the tlimg that is 
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0 had ho li\ ed ' In our schoolbooks -we say, 

Of those that held their heads above the cro-wd, 10 
Thej flourish’d then or then , but life in him 
Could scarce be said to flourish, only touch’d 
On such a time as goes before the leaf, 

IVlien all the -wood stands m a mist of green, 

And nothing perfect set the brook he loved, 

For vrlnch, ni branding siihimers of Bengal, 

Or c\'’n the sweet half-Enghsh Neilgherrs ai 

1 panted, seems, as I re-hsten to it. 

Prattling the pnmrose fancies of the hoy. 

To me that lo\ ed him , for ‘ 0 brook,’ he sa} s, 20 
‘0 babbling brook,’ says Edmund m his rhjme, 

‘ ^Vllence come you ? ’ and the brook, why not ? replies 

I come from liaunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley 

hy thirty hills I hurry down, ' 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By tw enty thorps, a little town, V 
And half a hundred bridges ’ ^ 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To ]oin tho brimming nver, 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on tor over 

‘Poor lad, he died at Florence, quite worn out, 
Traielling to Naples Tliere is Damlej biadge. 

It 1ms more ivj , there the mei , and there 
Stands Philip’s farm where brook and na er meet 

I cliattcr over stony ways, , 

III little sharps and trebles,^ ' '■ 40 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on tho pebbles 

With manj a curve my banks I fret ‘ 

By manj a field andjjillovv, j 
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And many a fairy forelan d Bet 
■With •y yillow-'we ed-and-mallow 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To ]om the brimming nier, 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for over 60 

‘ But Philip chatter’d more than brook or bird , 

Old Philip , all about the fields you caught 
His weary dajlong chirping, like the dry 
High-elbow’d grigs that leap m summer grass. 

I -wind about, and m and out, 

“With hero a blossom soiling. 

And here and there a lusty trout . _ 

And hero and there a gr^liug ' ' 

And hero and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as 1 travel lill 

"With many a silvery waterbrenk 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them ah along, and flow 
To }oin the brimming nver, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for over 

‘ 0 darlmg Katie Willows, his one child i 
A maiden of onr centnr}, yet most meek , 
A^aughter. of our meadows, j et not coarse ^ 
Straight, but as l^sgme as a hazel wand , 

Her eyes a ^ashfuLazure, and her hair " ^ ^ ' 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Hmdes threefold to show the fruit witlun. 

‘Sweet Katie, once I did her a good turn, 

Her and her far-off cousin and betrothed, 

James "WiLIows, of one name and heart with h€ 

For here I came, twenty years back — the week 
Before I parted with poor Edmund , crost 
By that old bndge which, half in ruins tlien, 
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Still ranLea a hoary ejchrow for the gleam. 80 

Bejond it, rvbere the "waterH marry — crost, 

IThistlmg a random bar of Bonn} Boon, 

And push’d at Phibp’s garden-gate. Tlie gate, 
Half-parted from a \reak and scolding hmge. 

Stuck , aud he clamour’d from a fcasement, " Run ” 

To Katie somenliere in the \ralks below, 

“ Run, Katie ' ” Katie nea er ran she moved 
To meet me, windmg under woodbine bowers, 

A little flutter’d, mth her ejelids down. 

Fresh apple-blossom, blushmg for a boon. 90 

‘ "What was it ? less of sentiment than sense 
Had Katie , not ilbterate , nor of those 
"Wlio dabbling m the fount of Active tears. 

And nursed b^ mealv mouth’d philanthropies, 

Diiorce the Feeling from her mate the Deed. 

‘ She told me She and James had qnarrell’d. "Wh) 1 
"Wliat cause of quarrel ? None, she said, no cause , 
James had no cause but when I prest the cause, 

I learnt that James had flickering jealousies 
Winch anger’d her Who anger’d James? I said 100 
But Katie snatch’d her ejes at once from mine, 

And sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some Agure like a wizard pentagiam 
On garden gravel, let my query pass 
Hnclaim’d, in flushing silence, till I ask’d 
If James were coming “Coming everj day,” 

She aiisi%er’d, “ever longing to explain. 

But evermore her father came across 

With some long-wmded tale, and broke him short. 

And James departed vext with him and her ” 110 

How could I help her? “Would I — was it wrong?" 

(C’Laspt hands aud that petitionary grace 

Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke) 
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“0 -would I take her father for one hour, 

Eor one half-hour, and let him talk to me ! ” 

And even -while she spoke, I sa-sr -where James 
Made towaid us, like a -wader in the surf, 

Bejond the brook, waist-deep m meadow-sweet. 

‘O Katie, what I suKer’d for jour sakel 
For m I went, and call’d old Philip out 120 

To show the farm full -willingly he rose 
He led me thro’ the short sweet-smelhng lanes 
Of his wheat-suburb, babbling as he went 
He praised his land, his horses, his machines , 

He praised his ploughs, his cows, his hogs, Ins dogs , 
He praised his hens, his geese, his guinea-hens , 

TTis pigeons, who in session on their roofs 
Approved him, bowing at their own deserts 
Then from the plaintive mother’s teat he took 
Her bhnd and shuddering puppies, naming each, 130 
And nammg those, his fnends, for whom they were 
Then crost the common mto Damley chase 
To show Sir Arthur’s deer In copse and ferni? 
T-winkled the innumerable ear and tail 
Then, seated on a se nient-roote d beech. 

He pomted out a pasturing colt, and said 
“That was the four-year-old I sold the Squire.” 

And there he told a long long--udnded tale 
Of how the Squire had seen the colt at grass, 

And how it was the thmg his daughter -wish’d, 140 
And how he sent the bailiff to the farm ^ 

To leam the price, and what the price he ask’d, 

And, how the bailiff swore that he -was mad, ^ 
But'b^' stood firm , and so the matter hung , 

He gave them^jue and five days after that 
He met the badiff at the Golden Fleece, 

Who then and there had offer’d something more, 

But he stood firm , and so the matter hung 
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He knew the man , the colt would fetch, its pnce , 

He gave them line and how by cliance at last 160 
(It might be May or April, he forgot, 

Tlie last of Apnl or the first of May) 

He found the bidiff nding by the farm. 

And, talking from the point, he drew him in, 

And there he mellow’d all his heart wnth ale, 

Until they closed a bargain, luind in hand. 

o c A'?'.' 

‘Then, while I breathed m sight of haven, he, 

Poor fellow, could he help it? recommenced, 

And ran thro’ all the coltish chronicle, 

Wild Will, Black Bess, Tantivy, Tall} ho, 160 

Reform, White Rose, Bellerophon, the Jilt, 

Arbaces, and Phenomenon, and the rest. 

Till, not to die a listener, I arose. 

And with me Philip, talking still , and so 
We turn’d our foreheads from the faUing sun. 

And following our oavn shadows thnce as long 
As when thei follow’d us from Philip’s door, 

Am\cd, and found the sun of sweet content 
Re nsen m Katie’s eyes, and all things welL 

I Rtenl bj lawns and grassy plots, 170 

I slide by hazel covers , _ 

I move the sweet forget-mo nots O W 
That grow for happy lovers i 

I sbp, I Bhde, I glcwm, I glarjce, 

Among tny filnraming Bwnllowa , ^ 

I make the netted sunbenm danco 
Againal my sandy slinllowB 

I murmur under moon and. Btars^ 

In brambly wildemc!!*'CB , ^ , 

I linger by my sbrngly bara , IRH 

I loiter round my creases , 
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And out again I curve and flow 
To join tfle^ brimming nver. 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever 

Yea, men may come and go , and these are gone, 

All gone My dearest brother, Edmund, sleeps, 

Kot by the well-known stream and rustic spire. 

But unfamibar Amo, and the dome 

Of Bru ^llesch i , sleeps in peace and he, 190 

Poor PEilip, of all his lavish waste of words 

Eemams the leau P W on hia tomb 

I scraped the l^en from it Batie walks 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

Far off, and holds her head to other stars, 

And breathes in Apnl-autumn s All are gone 
So Lawrence Aylmer, seated on a s^e£^;A 
In the long hedge, and rolling in his mind 
Old waifs of rh}Tne, and bowing o’er the brook 
A ton|iiia d head in middle age forlorn, 200 P' 

Mused, and was mute On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble m the hedge 
The fragile bindweed-bells and bnony rings , 

And he look’d up There stood a maiden near, 

Waitmg to pass. In much amaze he stared 
On ejes a bashful azure, and on hair 
In gloss aud hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Dindes threefold to show the fruit within 208 

Tlien, wondering, ask’d her ‘Are you from the farm?’ 
‘Yes’ answer’d she ‘Pray stay a little pardon me, 
Wliat do they call you ? ’ ‘ Katie ’ ‘ That were strange. 

What surname ? ’ ‘Willows’ ‘No I’ ‘That is my name.’ 

‘ Indeed ' ’ aud here he look’d so self-perplext, < 

That Katie laugh’d, and laughing blush’d, till he 
Laugh’d also, bu fe as _pne before he wake s, 

Who feels a ghmmenng strangeness m his dream 
Then lookmg at her , ‘ Too happy', fresh and fair, 
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Too freab and fair in oor sad world’s best bloom, 

To be the ghost of one who bore join name 
About these meadows, twenty years ago’ 220 

‘Have you not heard?’ said Katie, ‘we came back. 
We bought the farm we tenanted before 
jVm I so like hj:_r? so they said on board 
Sir, if jou knew her in her English days, 

Mj mother, as it seems you did, the days 
That most she loies to talk of, come with me. 

Mj brother James is in the harvest-field 
But she — ^j’ou \vill be welcome — 0, come in I ’ 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 

PoBLISHED IN 1862 
I 

Bort the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
liCt us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 
Mourning when their lenders fall, 

Wamors carry the warrior’s pall. 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and balk 

n 

Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 

Here, in streaming London’s central roar 

Let tlio Sound of those he wrought for, 10 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Lcho round his bones for caermore 
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Lead out the pageant sad and sloAy, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow , 

The last great Englishman is low 

rv 

Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Eemembermg all his greatness m the Past 
No more m soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer m the street 
0 fnends, our chief state-oracle is mute 
fifoum ror mieman of long'-endurrag fifood ', 

•'The statesmau-wamor, moderate, resolute, 

Whole m himself, a common good 
Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet cleaiest of ambitious crime, 

Onr greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in coimcil and great m war. 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Pich m savmg common-sense. 

And, as the greatest only aie, 

In his sunphcity sublime, 

0 good gray head which all men knew, 

0 voice from which their omens all men drew, 

0 iron nerve to true occasion true, 

0 faU’n at length that tower of strength 

I ^mh stood four-square to all the wmds that blev i 

Sucli was he whom we deplore 

The long self-sacnfice of life is o’er 

The great World-victor’s -victor -will be seen no mc)re 
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V 


All 13 over and done 
Render tlianka to the Giver, 

England, for tin son. 

Let the bell be toll’d 
Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

Tliat shines oi er citj and nver, 60 

Tliere he shall rest for e\ er 

Among the ■wise and the bold 

Let the bell be toll’d 

And a reverent people behold 

Tlic towenng car, the sable steeds 

Rnght let it be mtli its blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold 
Let the bell be toll’d 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoU’d , 

And the sound of the Borroavmg anthem roU’d 60 

Tliro’ the dome of the golden cross , 

And the volloi mg cannon thunder his loss , 
lie kiievr their voices of old. 

For manj a time in many a clime 
Ills captain’s-ear has heard them boom 
Rellov, mg ^ ictory , bcllorrmg doom 
"IVlicn lie vrith those deep voices oTroiight, 

Guanlmg realms and kings from shame , 

With those deep aoiccs mn dead captain taught 

Tlic tjTnnt, and asserts lus claim 70 

In tliat dread sound to the great name, 

"Which he Imsivom so pure of blame, 

111 pniso and i n dispm iie the same, 

A man of n ell attemper’d frame 
0 ci\ 1 C muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 
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Tasudi a name, 

Preserve a bioad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song 

VI 

1 

Who is he that cometh, hke an honour’d guest, 80 

With banner and with music, with soldier and with pnest, 

With a nation weepmg, and breakmg on my rest ? 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea 

Thme island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor smce our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes , 

Foi this IS he 

Was great by land as thou by sea , 90 

His foes were thine , he kept us free , 

0 give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous ntes, 

And worthy to be laid by thee , 

For this IS England’s greatest son, 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun , 

This IS he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash’d with lus fiery few and won , 100 

And underneath another sun, 

Wamng on a later daj , 

Hound afirighted Lisbon drev 
The treble wgri^ , the vast designs 
Of his labour’d rampart-hnes, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Wlience he issued forth anew. 

And ever great and greater grew. 

Beating from the wasted vines 
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Rick to France her handed srvranns, 110 

Back to France mth countless bloavs, 

Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 
Beroncl the PiTenean pines, 

FolloiPd up m valley and glen 
lYith blare of bugle, clamonr of men. 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had siicli a close 
Again their ra\ ening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 120 
And barking for the thrones of kings , 

Till one that sought but Butov’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbathjhook the spoiler down , 

A daj of onsets of despair ! 

Dash'd on ever} rock} square 

Tlieir surging charges faam’d themselves away , 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew , 

Thro’ the long-tonnented nin'' ^ ' 

Heaa en flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew 130 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

"What long enduring hearts could do 
In that world earthquake, Waterloo 1 
Might} Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure ns he from taint of craven guile, 

0 sa\ lour of the er-coasted isle, < 

0 shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of tilings that liere befall 
Touch a spirit among things dmne, 

If lo\ e of count!} move thee there at all, 140 

Bo glad, because his liones are laid b} thine 1 
*ind thro’ the centimes let a people’s voice 
In {uU acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all liunian fame, 
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A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At CIVIC revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to hun, 
Eternal honour to his name 


VII 

PA people’s voice ! we are a people yet 
f Tbo’ all men else their nobler di earns forget, 

[ Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers , 

I Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
? His Bnton in blown seas and storming showers, 

[ We have a voice, with which to paj the debt 
t Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
! To those great men who fought, and kept it ours 
’ And keep it ours, O God, from brute control , 
Statesmen, guard us, guard th^,ej_e, the soul 
pf Europe, keep our noble England wjmle , 

. S5md save the one true seed of freedom sown 

fe svlxt a people and their ancient throne, 
t sober freedom out of which there spnngs 
pnr loyal passion for our te mnerate kings , 

X For, sanng that, ye help to sa\ e mankind 
-|fill public wrong be crumbled mto dust, ^ 

^ iAnd drill the raw world for the march .pJ Lmmd.<^ 
' ^TiU crowds at length be sane and crowns be jus^ 
But wink no more in slothful overtnist 
Eemember him who led your hosts , 

He bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward w-iH 
His voice IS silent in your counciU^U^, 

For ever , and whatever tempests^ mur 
For ever silent 3 even if they broke 
In thunder, silent , yet remember aU 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke , 
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, rNor jxiUer’d -svith Eternal God for poorer , 
Vho let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Tliro’ either babblmg world of lugh and low , 
Whose life was Mort, whose language 
^With rugged ma\im8 heii^i from hfe , ' 

S IN ho never spoke agamst a foe , 

Whose eight% Winters freeze with cy te reb uke 
;A11 gi tat self-seekers trampling on the nght ) 
Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named , 
Truth lot er i\as our Enghsh Duke , 

Whatevei lecord leap to light 
He never shall be shamed 
J, 

‘i/- VIIL 


Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious bunal slowlj home, 
Follow’d by the bra\e of other lands, 
lie, on whom from both her open hands 
Jjansh Honour shower’d all her store,/ - < 
Anil affluent Fortune emptied nU her hon 
Yea, let all good things await 
Him who caies not to be great, 
r.ut as he saves or seia es the state 


j tNot once or tuace in our rough island-story, 
I ^le path of dutv iins the way to glor^ 

1 jlle tliat walks it, ouh thireting 


^ Tor the right, and learns to deaden 
5 (j01i, of self, liefoie his journey closes, 

I lie shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 


r Into nlnssy purples, which outredden 
’ All voluptuous garden-roses 
’ Not onct or twice in our fair island-stoiy , 
fThe jvith of duty was the way to glory 
[(Hi , that ever following her commands, 
lOn With toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Tliro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
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E hffljs patli iip'ward, and prevail’d, 

find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
e close upon the shining table-lands 
( _..^hicli_our_GpdJ3anisolf is inoon_and su^/ 

^ Such VTis he his vork is done ^ 

‘J But -u hile the races of mankind endure, | 

{ Let his great example stand ■* 220 

Colossal, seen of ei erj’’ land. 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pme 

Till in all lands and thro’ aU human story 

Tlie path of duty be the -way to glory 

And let the land vhose hearths he saved from shame 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And -when the long-iUumined cities flame, 

Their ever-ioyaJ iron leader s fiime, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him 230 

Etemal honour to his name 


IX. 

Peace, his triumph vnll be sung 

Bv some yet luimonlded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see 

Peace, it is a day of pam 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung 

0 peace, it is a day of pain 

Foi one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 

Once the weight and fate of Europe hung 240 

Ours the pain, be his the gam ' 

More than is of man’s degree 
Must be -with us, watching here 
At this, our great solemmty 
Wliom we see not we revere , 

We revere, and we refram 

From talk of battles loud and vain^;. 
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, And brawling nieniones all too free < 

For such 1 w ise liuniilifcj 

As befits a solemn fane 250 

We rci ere, and while wo hear 
Tlie tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward etemitj , 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler woik to do 
Thau when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must e\er be 

For tho’ too Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and ei emiore 260 

hlake and break, and work their will , 

Tho’ w orld on world in myriad myriads roll 
Hound 113, each with different powers, 

Anu’otilcr ibrms ot'di'e tilan ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

Oil God and Godlike men we build our trustj 
Ilnsh, the Dead March wails in the people’s ear% 

Tlie dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tgam 
Tlie black earth 3 awns the mortal disappears , h ■ 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust , 

He is gone w ho seem’d so great. — 

Gone , but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force ho made his own 
Being here, and we behea e him 
Something far adi anced m State, 

And that ho w cal's a truer crown 

Tlian anj WTcath that man can weave him. 

Speak no more of his reno-wn, 

Lai j our earthh fancies down, 

And in the iT^t cathed ral l oaic him 
God accept him, Christ receii e him 

ISJI 
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THE REVENGE 

A BAIiLAD OF THE FLEET 

I 

At Flokes m the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, hke a fluttered bird, came flying from far 
aivay 

‘ Spanish ships of war at sea ' we have sighted fifty-three t' 
Then sware Lord Thomas Howard ‘ ’Fore God I am no 
coward , 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear. 
And the half my men are sick I must fly, but follow quick. 
"We are six ships of the Ime , can we fight with fifty-three?’ 

II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville ‘ I know you are no 
coward , 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them agam 
But Fve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore 10 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 

IlL 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the sdent summer heaven , 

But Sir Richard bore m hand all bis sick men from the land ' 
Very' carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below , 
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For ve brought thern all aboard, 

And tbej blest him in their pain, that tbe} ireie not left 
to Siwin, 20 

To the tlnimbsci-eM and the stake, for the gloiy of tbe Lord 

n 

lie had onl\ a hundred seamen to ivoik the ship and to fight, 
And lie sailed au-ay from Flores till the Spaniard came in 
sight, 

With his liuge sea-castles licanng upon the weather bow 
‘ SliaU "u e fight or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight 19 but to die 1 

TJicre’il he little of us left by the time this sun be set 
And Sir Richard said again ‘We be all good Eughsh men 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 30 
For I ne\ er turn’d nij back upon Don or dei il j eL’ 

V 

Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and u e roaFd a hurrah, 
and so 

Tlie little Re\enge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 
AVitli hci hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety' sick 
below , 

For lialf of their fleet to the right and half to the left 
\\ ere seen, 

And the little Re\enge ran on thro’ the long sea-lane 
betw ecu 


M 

llioutands of then soldiers look’d down from then decks 
and laugh’d, 

Tlimicaiids of their seamen made moek at the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till dcla\ d 

Ry their mountain hi e San Philip that, of fifteen handled 
tons 40 
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And up-shado-mng high above us -with hei j awning tiers 
of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d 

VII 

And while now the great San Philip hung above us like 
a cloud 

"Whence -the thunderbolt wdl fall 

Long and loud, 

Foul galleons diew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the laiboard, and two upon the starboard 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all 

VIII 

But anon the great San Philip, she bethought lierself and 
went 60 

Biinng that within her womb that had left her ill-content, 

And the rest they came aboard us, and thej fought ub 
hand to hand. 

For a dozen tunes they came with then pikes and nius- 
queteors. 

And a dozen times we shook ’em ofl" as a dog that shakes 
his ears 

Wlien ho leaps from the v ater to the land 


rx 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
’ the summer sea. 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fiftj'-three 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, then high-bmlt 
galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame , 
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Slup after ship, the -a hole night long, drew back with 
her dead and hei Bhame. 

For some wei-e sunk and man> were shatter’d, and so 
could fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before ? 


X. 

For he said ‘ Fight on 1 fight on 1 ’ 

Tho’ his ^ essel was all but a wreck , 

And It chanced that, when half of the short summer night 
was gone, 

With a giislj nound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddeulj dead, 
And himself he was nounded again ui the side and the 
Iiead, 

And ht said ‘ Fight on ' fight on 1 ’ 

\i 

And the night ncnt dorni, and the sun smiled out far 
o\ ei the summer sea, 70 

And tho Siianish fleet nith broken sides laj round us all 
in a nng , 

But thci dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we 
still could stiug, 

So thev watch’d is hat tho end would be 
And nc had not fought them in lain, 

But lu perilous jilight v, ere m c. 

Seeing fortj of our jioor hundred were slain. 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife , 

And the sick men domi in the hold a\cre most of them 
stark and cold, 

\nd the pikes were all broken or bent, and tbepo'uder 
was all of It spent , 


80 
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And the masts and the ngging -were lying over the side , 

But Sir Richard cried m his English pnde, 

‘ We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never he fought agam ! 

We have won great glory, m3 men I 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter when ? 

Bmk me the slup, Master Gunner — sink her, spht her in 
twam ! 

Ball mto the hands of God, not mto the hands of Spam !’ 99 

XII 

And the gunner said ‘Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made 
leply 

‘We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our hves 
We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let 
us go, 

We shall live to fight agam and to strike another blow ’ 

And the lion there la}' dying, and they yielded to the foe 

XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then. 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught 
at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace , 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cned 109 

‘ I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true , 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do 
With a joyful spmt I Sir Richard Grenville die 1 ’ 

And h6 fell upon their decks, and he died. 

n 
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XIV 

And tlie} stared at the dead that had been so vahant 
and true, 

^Vnd had hoWen the power and glory of Spam so cheap 
Tint lie dared her n ith one little ship and his Epghsh 
few , 

Was he devil or man 1 He was devil for aught they huew, 

But thc\ sank his bodj" v ith honour down into the deep, 

And thej manned the Revenge vath a swarthier ahen ciew, 110 
And an aj she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her own , 
"Wlien a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke fiom 
sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 
And or e\ er that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised bj an earth- 
quake grew, 

Till It smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 
and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter d 
invj of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

To be lost e^ ermore in the main. 
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There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
/^piau all the vallej s of Ionian hills. 

^ The jwimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 

Pats forth an arm , and creeps from pine to pme, Pr'p,z.. 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand ^ 

The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang nch in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falhng thro’ the cloVn ravine x j \ 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

ABehmd the valley tonmost Gargarus 1( 

Stands up and take-s the mornin g bat in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
and Ihon's column’d citadel. 

The cr own of Tioa s 

“ • • “ ' 1 ■ ■ ■ I ^ 

Hither came at noon 
Mournful (Eiione, wahdenng forlorn 
Of Pans, once her plannate on the hills <r ^ vt 
-jHer cheek had lost tha rose . and round her neck 
- Floated her hair oi seem’d to float^m rest. 

She, leaning on a fra gment with vine,^v>- y ci. A 

Sang to the stillness, t ill the mountain-shad e i ' 2i 
Sloned downward to her sea^romjfcl^up per chff 
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‘ 0 mother Ida, many-fountam'd Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. / 

For now the noonday qmet holds the lull 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass 
The lizard, with lus shadow on the stone, 

Rests like a slindow, and the ■winds are dead. ^ 

The purple flow er droops the golden bee 
la hh -cradled I alone auake 

e^ es ore full of tears, my heart of love, 30 

Ma heart is breaking, and mj e\ es are dim, 

And I am all awearj of my life 

* 0 mother Ida, raauy-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ido, harken ere I die 

Hear me, 0 Earth, hear me, 0 Hills, 0 Caves 

That house the cold crown’d snake ! 0 mountain brooks, 

I am the daughter of a Rive r J3o<k / j i i nc -'t 

Hear me, for I ■will speak, and ^inldjup all 

M> sorrow ivith ra} song, ns yonder walls 

Rose slow Iv to a music sloovly breathed, ’ 

A cloud that gather’d shape for it may be 
■Hint, while I speak of it, a little while , 

My heart maj ■wander from its deeper woe. 

‘ 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die 
I waited underneath the dawning hills, 

Aloft the mountain la^wn was dewy_^dn^'i 
And dew^ dark aloft the mountain pine 
Rcautiful Pans, e\ il-hcarted Pans, , 

Ift-ading a jet-black goat wlatc-liom’d, wlnte hooyed, 
Came op from rcedv Simois all alone ^ 51 

‘ O mother Ida, liarkcn ere I die. 

Far-ofi the torrent <girdjme from thcylefj; 
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Far up the solitery morn ing smote Vt-c m-- -j ' 

The streaks of virgin ^now With down-dropt eyes 
T sat alone vrhite-hreasf^ hke a star '/f ^ ^ 

Fronting the dav rn he moved , a leopard skm 
Droop’d from his shoulder, hut his sunn} hair 
Cluster’d about his temples like a God’s 
And his cheek bnghten’d as the foam -boy brightens 
When the vmid blows the foam, and all m} heart 61 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. 

‘Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm 
Disclosed a frait of pure Hesperian gol d. - ^ 

^’hat smelt ambrosia lly, and wlule I look’d . f - 
And listen’d, the full-flowing nver of speech 
Came down upon my heart 

‘ “ My own (Enone, 

Beautiful-brow’d (Enone, mv own sou l. > ' 

Behold this fruit, whose gleammg nnd ingrav’n*' 70 
‘ For the most fair,’ would seem to award it thine, 

As loveher than whatever Oi^d haunt ‘ 

The knolls of Ida, lovehest m all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows 

‘ Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

He prest the blossom o f his lips to mine, 

And added “This was cast upon the boardj 
When all the full-^ced presence of the (lod s ■ '■ 

Banged in the halls of , whereupon t >' r - 

Bose feud, with question unto whom ’ twere due -80 . 
But hght-foot Ins brought it yester-eve, 

■ Deliveruig . that to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire, Hgr§ comes to-day, ^ ^ 

i^llas and Aphrodite, clainung each 
This meed of fairest Thou, within the cave 
Behmd yon wliispermg t uft of oldest pme, i 
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jrn\ St ell behold them vmbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thj^Pans 3 udge of Gods.” 

‘ Dear mother Ida, haiken ere I die 
It vras tlie deep midnoon one sdv eiy cloud 90 

Had lost his -vny between the pinc}' sides 
Of this long glen Then to the bower they came, 

Xaked the} came to that smooth-swarded bower, 

And at their feet the croc us bra^c^like_fire,i - . 

Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, T" -■ - ci '■ 

Lotos and lilies and a wand arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and viiie, 

Tins wa} and that, m manj a wild j^toop 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 

"With bunch and benj and flower thro’ and thro’ 100 

‘ 0 mother Ida, harken ere I die . 

On the tree-tops a created peacock bt, C 
And o’er him flow'd a golden cloud, and lean’i 
Upon him, slowlj dropping fragrant dew 
Then first I heard the voice of he r, to whom 0) 

Coming thro’ Heaven, like a li^t that grows 
Laigor and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for rcc crence She to Pans made 
Proder of roval pov er, ample i ule 
Uuqncstion’d, overflowing levemio 110 

Vhercwith to embellish state, “ from many a vale 
And nver siiiidePd champaign clothed with com, 

Or labonPd mine nndrainablc of ore. ' • ' 

Honour,” she said, “ and homage, tax and toll, ' ’ 

From many an inland town and haven large, 

» Mast-throng’d beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassv haj a among her tallest towers ” 

‘ 0 mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Still she spake on and still she spake of pon er, 

" Vhich in all action is the end of all , 
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Power fitted to. the sea son ; wjsdom-bred , ^ 

And throned of wisdom — from all neighbour crowns^ 
Alliance and allegiance, tdl th}' hand 
.v Fail from the scentre-s tag. Such boon from me, ' 
Prom me, B[ea^ en’s Qneen, Pans, to thee kmg-bom, 

A shepherd all thy hfe but yet king-bom, 

Should come most welcome, seeing men, m power 

Only, aie*^l1hest ^ods, who have attam’d 

Pest m a happy place and quiet seats 

Above the thunder, with undying bbss 130 

In knowledge of their own supremacy ” 


‘ Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die 
She ceased, and Pans held the costly fnnt 
Out at arm’s-len gth, so much the thought of power 
^Ij^itteryjjia^jut , but where,she stood 
^Somewhat;, apart, her clear and baredlunbs ■' ‘ ‘ 

O’ erthwar ted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

The while, above, her fuU and earnest eye 
, Over her snow-cold breast and angry- cheek 140 

Kept watch, waiting decision, made replj 

f { * “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, - 
iThese three alone lead life to sovereign powei 
t Yet not for power (power of herself 
llYould come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 
feting the law we live by without fear , 

?Aad, because nght is nght, to follow nght 
^"Were wisdom m the scorn of consequence. ^ 

‘ Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die 
' Agam she said “ I woo thee not with gifts 150 

-Sequel of guerdon could not alter me /Yd 
T o fairer Judge thou me by uhat I am, 

So shalt thou find me fairest. 


If gazing on divimty disrobed 


^ Yet, mdeed 
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Thr mortal ey es are frail to judge of fair, 

Unbias’d by self-profit, oli' rest thee sure 
That I shall lo\ e thee irell and gleaye to thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood, 

Shall stnke withm thy pulses, like a God’s, 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks. 

Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow ' 

Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown avillj^ 

Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
fCommeasure perfect freedom 

Here she ceased. 

And Pans ponder’d, and I cned, “ O Pans, 

Give It to Pallas but he heard me not, 

Or hearing would not hear me, woe is mel 

‘ 0 mother Ida, raany-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die 

li!ip,\nn ^^oditb 'oeantiin'i, "iT® 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paph ian wells, ^ 

^Ylth rosy slender fingers backward irew '* 

From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair ->< 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosj -white, and o’er her rounded fonn 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved- 

‘ Dear mother Ida, liarken ere I die. 

She with a subtle smile m her mild eyes, ISO 

The herald of her tnumph, drawmg nigh 
Half-whispePd m his ear, “ I promise thee 
Tlie fairest and most loi mg wife m Greece.” 

She spoke and laugh’d I shut my sight for fear 
But when I look’d. Pans had raised lus arm. 

And I beheld great Herfi’s angry eyes, 

As she withdrew into the golden clouel, 

And I was left alone withm the bower , 
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And from that time to this I mu alone, - 

And I shall be alone nntil I die. lyo 

‘ Yet, mother Ida, harken ere I die 
Fairest — why fairest wife ? am I not fair ? 

hath told me so a thousand times 
Methmks I must be fair, for j esterday, 

When I past by, a wild and wan ton pard. " 

Eyed like the evening star, wnth plajful tail 
Crouch’d fawning in the weed ilost loiniig is she ? 

All me, my mountain shepherd, that ni} anus 
Were wound about tliee, aud my hot lips piest 
Close, close to thine m that quick-fnUiiig dew 200 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rams 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois 

mother, hear me jet before I die 
They came, thej cut away ray tallest pines, 
ily tall dark pmes, that pivuu ed the craggy ledge 
High 0 ^ or the blue gorg g, and all between 
The snowy peak and snou -white cataract 
Fp^ei^d th e ^llow eaglet — fiom beneath i’ 

YHiose thick ni'vstenous boughs in the dark mom 

The panthers juar came muffled, while I sat 210 

Low m the valley Hevei, nevei more 

Shall lone CEnone see the mommg mist 

Su eep tliro’ them , never see them overlaid 

With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud, 

Between the loud stream and the tremhhng stars 

‘ O mother, hear me yet before I die 
I wish tliat somewhere in the ruin’d folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 

Or the di^’ thickets, I could meet with her 
'The Abominable, that unmvited came 220 

Into the fair Pelelan banquet-hall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the hoard. 

And bred this change , that I might speak my mmd, 

* 
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And tell her to her face how ranch I linte 
Her pi’cscuce, hated both of Gods and men 

‘ 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 

Hath he not sworn his loi e a thousand times, 

In this green a-allei , under this green hill, 

Ev’n on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 

Seal’d it with kisses ? water’d it with tears ? 230 

0 happj tears, and how unlike to these 1 
0 happi Heaven, how canst thou see mv face ? 

O happ\ earth, how canst thou bear ray weight ? 

0 death, death, death, thou ever-floatmg cloud, 

Tlierc are enough unhappy on this earth, 

Pass bi the happj souls, that love to bve 

1 pm thee, pass before ra\ light of life, 

And shadow all ray soul, that I may die 
Thou wcighest heavy on the heart vvithin, 

<su.ra> eyeUda letniedre. 240 

‘ 0 mother, hear me vet before I die. 

I vs ill not die alone, for fieiy thoughts 
Do shape themseh es within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear ' 

Dead sounds at night come from the inmost lulls, 

Like footsteps upon wool I dimly see 
far off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere It IS boni her child ’ — a shudder comes 
Across me nei er child be bom of me, 2fi0 

'Unblcst, to vex me with his father’s e^es 1 

‘ O mother, hear me vet before 1 die 
Hoar me, 0 earth I ■uill not die alone, 

Ijost their shrill liappj laughtci come to me ' r 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncoraforted, leaving mj anemntloye r-, , ^ 

With the Greek woman I will nsc and go 
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Do-wn into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 

Talk -with the vrild for she says 

A fire dance s hefore her, and a sound 260 

Rings ever in her ears of armed men 

Wliat this may be I know not, but I know 

That, wheresoe’er I am by niglit and day, 

All earth and air seem only bummg fire.’ 


OF ^T 

I Bun,T mj soul a lordly pleasure-house, 

'WTierem at ease for ajc to dwell 
I said, ‘0 Soul, make merrj and carouse, 

Dear soul, for all is well’ 

A ^uge crag-Tila tforD). smooth as burnish’d brass 
I chose. The ranged ramparts bright- ’ 

From lei cl meadow-bases of deep grass 
^ddeuly^gd cd -t lie J^ght. 

Thereon I built it firm Of ledge or shelf 
Tlie rock rose clear, or winding stair 10 

My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 

And ‘while the world runs round and round,’ I said, 
‘Reign thou apart, a guiet_]s.ing, (f> ^ ^ 

Stil l ns, while Saturn whiria. Ins stedfast s^hade 
Sleeps o^has luminous nng’ ^ 

To which my soul made answer readily 
' ‘I^wt^e, in bhss I shall abide 
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111 this great mansion, that is built for me, 
So ro^al-nch and mde’ 


SO 


♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Four courts I made, East, West and South and North, 
In each a squared laim, nrherefrom 
Tlie golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountam-foani. ' ’ ^ j 

And round the cool green courts there ran a rovr 
Of cloisters, branch’d like niightj 
Echoing all night to that sonorous floir 
Of spouted fountain-floods 


^nd round the roofs a gilded gallery ^ 

That lent broad >erge to distant lands, >> 
fear as the 'wild swan wings, to where the sky 
P Dipt down to sea and sands, ''' - 

From those four jets four currents iii one swell ? 

Across the mountain stream’d below 
In mistj folds, that floating as thej fell 
Lit up a torrent-bow 


And high on everr peak a statue seem’d 
hang on tiptoe, tossuig up 
A cloud of incense of all odour steani,’d ^ ' 
From out a golden cup 


So Uiat she thought, ‘And who shall gaze upon 
3 D palace with unblindcd ejes, ' i 
WliUe this great bow will wmver in the sun, 
And that sweet incense nse?’ ^ 
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For that sweet incense rose and never fail’d, 
And, while day sank or mounted higher, ' ' i 
The light afenal gallery, golden-i^’d, ^ < 
Burnt like a fringe of fire 


-Tjikewise the deep-se t windows, ^am’d and tra^d, 

‘ '"Would seem slow-flanung crimson fires 50 

From shadow’d, egPte of arches interlaced, 

And tipt with frost-bke spires 


Full of long-sounding corridors it was, 

That OYer-Yaulted _ grateful g lo.om. 

Thro’ which the livelong day my soul did pass, 
"Well-pleased, from room to room. 


Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 

All vanous, each a perfec t whole t >■ " 

From living Nature, fit for every mood --'i ' ‘ 

And change of my still soul ^ . n ’ 60 


For some were hung with arras green and blue 
Showing a gaudy summer-mom, 

"Where with puff’d oheek the belted hunter blew 
His wr eathe d bugle-hom 


One seem’d all dark and red — a tract of sand. 
And some one pacmg there alone, 

"Who paced for ever in a glimmenng land. 

Lit with a lo w larg e moon 

One show’d an iron coas t and angry waves 
^j'You seem’d to hear them chmb and fall 


70 
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And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy walk 

And one, a full-fed river winding alow 
1 erds upon an endless plain, 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With slndow-streaks of ram :• ' ' 


And one, the reapers at their sultrj toil 
In front they bound the sheaves Behmd 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in_oilj>.- ' 

And hoarj to the wind -r ' 80 

And one a foieground black with stones and slags,''.!.'' 

Beiond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white cloud the scornful crags. 
And highest, snow and fire < 

And one, an English home — graj twihght pour’d 
On dewj pastures, dewi trees. 

Softer than sleep — all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace ' ^ 


Nor these alone, but every landscape fair, 

As ht for ciory mood of mind, 0( 

Or ga%, or graic, oi saveet, or stem, was there 
Not less than tmtli design’d ^ ^ 

• * « » 

^ ♦ 

fOr the maid mother ba a cnicifix. 

In tracts of pasture -warm,'' ‘ 

Beneath branch work of coatU sardonyx 
bat smiling, babe in arm ' 
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Pr in a clear-wall’d city on the sea, 

"-Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
T^ound with white roses, slept St Cecily, 

■■ An angel look’d at her 100 

Or thronging aU one porch of Paradise 
A group of Houns bow’d to see 
The djing Islamite, with hands and eyes 
That said, "We wait for thee 

Or mythic TJthePs deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sIopiug _g reen s < - 
Lay, dozmg in the vale of Avalon, 

And watch’d by weeping queens 

Or hollowing one hand against his ear, 

*--'^ To lis t a foot-fall, ere he saw •, 110 

The^ wood-nymph, stay’d t^ Ausonian king to hear 
Of wisdom and of law « ~ ' 

Or over hills with peaky tops engmld,'' 

And many a tract of palm and nee, 

'The throne of Indian Cama slowly sad^d - 
A summer fanu’d with spice. 

Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d, 

From off her shoulder backward borne 
Prom one hand droop’d ^erppus one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden horn 120 

jOr else flus^^ Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half-buned m the Eagle’s down, 

Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky 
Above the pillar’d town-" 
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Nor these alone but escry legend fair_ 

'much the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself, vras there, 

Not less than life, design’d./- , ' 

* * * * 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Then in the tovrers I placed great bells that swung, 
Moved of themselves, with silver sound , 130 

And with choice paiidmgs of wise men I hung ^ 

The royal dais round. 


For there was Milton like a seraph sfrong, 

Beside him Shakespeare Inland and mild , " 

And there the world worn Dante grasp’d his song. 
And somewhat grimly smiled. * i 

And there the Ionian fath;^ of the rest , 

A million wrinkles carved his skin , 

A hundred winters snow’d upon his breast, 

From cheek and throat and chin 140 

Abme, the fur hall-ceiling ^tately-set / 

JIany an arch high up did lift, 

And angels rising and descending met 
M ith u)tercliange of gift. 

Below was all mosaic choicely plann’d 
With ciclcs of the human tale . 

Of this wide world, the times of everj land 
So wrought, tbej will not fail ’ ' 

The people here, a beast of burden slow, 

Toil d onward, prick’d with goads and stmgs , 160 
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Here ^aj’d, a t^ger, rolling to and fro 
The lieads and crowns of hings , 


Heie rose, nn athlete, strong to bieak or \)]j)g 
A ll fprce in bonds that might endure, 

And here once more like some sick man declined 
And tiusted any cure 

But over these she trod and those great hells 
Began to chime She took her throne 
She sat betwixt the shining Onels, i ^ - 

To sing hei songs alone jqq 


And till o’ the topmost Onels’ colomed flaiue 
TW guidA’A'.? Aaasp iiabsw, 

Plato the wise, and large-brow’d Y enila ni, 

Tlic fii*8t o f thos.e_w ho^know '’id c" ^ 

j^d^nlJd_thpsejaame^Jthat_.iu,their motion ^\ele 
Full-nelhngHountamJieads of change, 
i.>>iB^twixt^ the slender shaf ts were bl azon ’d fan- 
111 diverse raiment strange 

Tliro’ nliich the^ lights, lose, amber, emerald, blue, 
Flush’d in Imi temples and her ejes, 170 

And from her lips, as morn from Meuinon, drew 
Eiiei’s of melodies 


Ho nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her l ow preamb le all alone, ’ ' 

More tlian my soul to hear her echo’d song 
^roh thro' t he^pbl^d stpjne , 

Singing and murmuring in her f^tfnl nii^h, ' 

.Tnvirtn* frk olivo 
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lord o^er Nahire, Loitl of tlie visible earth, 

Lord of the senses five, 180 

Communing "mth herself ‘AH these are mine, 

And let the ivorld have pc^e or vmrs, 

Tis one to me ’ She— vhcn -S^ing night divine 
Crown’d dying day vath stars, 

r 

!^fal^lng^ sweet „closc of his delicious toils- 
Lit li^it in vTeaths and anadems, 

And jiure quintessences of precious oils 
In hollow’d moons of gems, 

To mimic hea\en , and clapt her hands and cned, 

‘I manel if mj still delight ^ i- JOO; 
Li this great house so royahneh, and wade, 

Be flatter'd to the height ^ 

‘0 all things fair to sate mv aanous^ey es 

0 shapes and hues that please me well 
O silent faces of the Great and "Wise, 

Gods, with whom I dwell' 

‘0 God-hke isolation which art mine, 

1 can but count thee perfect gam, 

What time I watch the darkening dro\e3 of swano 
1 Tliat ringe on jonder plain 200 

‘In filtln sloughs tliey roll a prurient skin, 

Tlicv grn?c and wallow, breed and sleep, 

And oft some brainless de\nl outers in, jf'/ ^ 

And drives them to the deep’ 

Tlicn of the moral instinct would she prate. 

And of the rising from the dead. 
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As liers nglit of fall-accoinplisli’d Fate, 
And at the last she said 


,‘I take possession of man’s mind and deciL 

I care not what the sects ma}"- brawl 210 

X sit as God holding no form of creeil, 

But contemplating all ’ 


Full oft thc^ ri^ddlo of jtlie jminfiil e<irth ' 
Flash’d thio’ her as she sat alone, 

Yet not the less held she her solemn mirth, 
And intellectual throne 


And so she throie and piosper’d so thiec 3 ears 
She proapei’d on the fourth she fell, 

Like Herod, when the shout iias in his ears, 

/ Struck thro’ xiitli pangs o f hell c 220 


Xiest she shouhl fail and perish utterl}', 
God, before whom ever he bare 
■l6j:sma Ld£cj)3_pL;Pgragiig.bt3 , 
Plagued hei with sore despnii 


When she would think, vvhcre’ei she turn’d her sight 
The airv hand confusion ought, 

Wrote, ‘Mono, inciie,’ and divaded quite 
^he kingdom of htr thouglit 

Deep dread and loathing of hci solitude 
Fell on her, from 11111011 iiiooil uns born 
Scorn of herself , again, from out tliat mood 
Laughter at her self scorn 


2S0 
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‘What’ 13 not tins nij place of sticngth,’ she said, 
spacious mansion Touilt for mo, 

■VVlieieof the strong foundation stones were laid 
Since rav first memory V 

But in daxk comers of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes , and unawares 
On w lute Cl ed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 

And horrible nightmares, 240 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 

And, with dim f rette d foreheads all, t<x(' i 
On corpses three -months old at noon she came. 

That stood against the wall 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of moieraent, seem’d my soul, 

•Mid ons an! sloping motions infimti 
Making for one sure goal 

A still salt pool, lock’d in with bais of sand. 

Left on tlic shore , that hears all night 260 

Tlie plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Tlieir mooii-lcd waters white 

A star that with the choral starri dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw 
Tile hollow orb of moi mg Circn rnstancc 
Boil’d round In one fiv’d law 

3?,ack on herself her serpent pnde had curl’d 
‘No aoicc,’ she shriek’d in that lone hall, 

'No loico breaks thro the stillness of this world 
One deep, deep silence all 1 ’ 
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She, mouldering wnth the dull earth’s mouldering sod, 
' Inwi-apt tenfold in slothful shame, ‘ 

JLa^ there exiled from eternal God, 

Lost 'to her place and name 

And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw, f^ her despair, 

But ^eacHu^Jime, dreadful eterjut\, ~ 

Jfo comfort an^ where , 

Eemaimng utterly confused Avnth fears, 

And e\oi worse wnth growing time. 

And e\er unrelie\cd b} dismal tears. 

And all alone in crime 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt jimind^a « 
With blachiiess ns a solid wall. 

Far off she seem’d to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall 

As in strange lands a traieller walking slow. 

In doubt and great peiplexity, 

A little before moon nse hears the low 

iloan of an unknown sea , 280 


270 


And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of rocks thinwai down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts , then thmketh, ‘ I have found 
A new land, but I die ’ 

She howl’d aloud, am_on„firejytatliin 
There comes no murmur ot reply N: ' ' e- t 

What IS it that will take away my sm. 

And save me lest I die ? ' 
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So -when four jears 'srere -wholly finished, ^ - 
She threw her royal robes awaj 290 

‘Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 

‘ Where I nnv iiionm and pm\ 

‘Yet pull not down mj palace towers, that axe 
So lightly, heautifulij built 
Perchance I ma} return -with others 
YHien I lia-ie purged my guilt.’ 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 


I hevd, before my ejelids dropt their shade, 

‘ The Ijcgend of Good Women,' long ago 
Sung by ^ic.mo rning.'^tar. of sqng, who made '< 

His music heard below ,t,'' ' y-n > <. ( 

3j)ai i (^lliaucer, the first 'J^x^r, whose sw eet breath 
Pieluiled those melodious bursts that fill 
Tlio spacipijs times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds tint echo still ' 

And, for a while, the knowledge of his art 

Held me aboac the subject, as strong gales ''' ^ 10 

HoM swollen clouds from raining, tho’ ma heart, 

Brimful of those wild tales, 

Qjiargod Ivoth mine ea cs with tears !^j;yerj land 
^(nw, aaliorcv cr-light dlumincth, f -f 'nr ■ 

Beaiity and anguish avalking hand in hand 
Tjic downward slope to death ^ 
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Tliose far-renowned linden of^anaent song i • 
'^^SSEIFJI lioiloxv: dafkj Idve burning stars, ’ 

And I heard sounds of insult, shame, and urong,„ 

And trumpets bloivn for wars , 

And clattering flints batteFd with clanging hoofs , 

And I saw cro^ids m coluinn’d sanctuaries , .* ^ 

And forms th it pass’d at 11 nulows and on roofs 
Of marble {lalaces , 

Corpses acioss the threshold , heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the t' prtoi se creeping to the wall , 

Lances in ambush set , 

And high shnne-doors burst thro’ with heated blasts 
That run before the fluttenug tongues of fire , 30 

White surf wiud scattcFd over sails and masts, 

And ever climbing higher , 

Squadrons and squares of men in brazen p lates, 

Sciffold'’, still alieets.oLwatcr, d^^ra_^esj / 

Ranges of glimmering \-aults with iron grates, 

And hush'd w^hos. 

So shape chased shape as swift ns, when to land 
R liiste r the avinds and tides the self-same way, 
foam-flakes scud along the lei cl san d, 

Tom from the fringe of spraj 

I started once, or seem’d to start in pain, 

Resolved on nohle things, and strove to speak, 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 

And flushes all the cheek. 

And once my arm avas lifted to hey down 
A caa aher from off his saddle-hoav, 

That hore a lady from a leagneFd toavn ; ' 

And tlien, 1 know not how, 
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All tho'^e Hlmrp fancies, b) down-lapsing tbonglit 

Stream’d onward, lost tlieir edges, and did creep BO 
Roll’d on each other, rounded, smooth’d, and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep 

At last methought that I had wander’d far 
' in an old wood fresh-u ash’d in coolest deu 
The maiden aplendoui-s of the moniing stai ^ 

Shook in the stedfast blue ^ w 

(i 

Enormous clm-tioe-bolcs did stoop and lean 
Upon the duskj brushwood underneath 
Tlicir broad curacdji ranches, fl edged with clearest gijjen. 
New fiom its silken shcatli Of „ ''' / 60 

Tlie dim led mom had died, her joiiniei done. 

And Mith dead lips smiled at the tuihgh^plain, 

Half fall’n across the threshold of the sun, a •'-i '' 

Never to nse again. 

Tiiere wa.s no motion in the dumb dead air, 

Not anj song of bird oi sound of iji)! , 

Gross darkness of the iniiei sepulchre ^'■a' C 
Is not so deadh still 


As that ande foi est Gmwtlis of jasmine turn’d 
Thtir humid amis festooning tree to tiec, c ' 

And at the root tln-o’ lush green grasses binga’d 
Tlic red anemone " * , lU „ 

'“It 

I knoA'. the flowei-s, I knew the leai cs, I knew 
Thejearful glimmer of the languid dawiir'. 

On those long, rank, dark viooil walks drench’d m ucw, .sn. j-jw. 
Leading fiom lawn to laun 

The smell of v lolets, hidden in the green, 

Ponrd hack into mj eniptv soul and frame 
Tlie times when I rememher to have been 
•Tovful and free from blame > - - 
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Ajid from wtlnn me a cleai Mudei-tone 
Thnll’d tin o’ mme ears lu that unblissful clime, 

'Fas3 freel}' tin o’ the wood is all thiue own, 

Until the end of time.’ 

At length I sai\ a lad} \ \ itlnn c all, 

Stiller than clnscU’d maible, standing there , 

A daughter of the gods, dn inelj tall, i up 
And most divineh fair 

BCei loveliness with shame and with sunrise " 

Fiozo ni} swift speech she tui ning on m\ face 90 
The star-like sorron s of immortal e} es. 

Spoke slow!} m her p lace //T .-i. i... i, v, .-‘si 

‘ I had great beaut} ask thou not ni} name 
No one can bc.moi e.,ime than dcstiu} 

(Many drew suoi-d s and died Wniei-e’er I came 
I ti'I brought calamity ’ 

*No man cl, soaeroign lad} in fan field 
]M}self for such a face had boldli died,’ 
tl answei'd free , and tuiaiuig I ajipeal’d 
To one that stood beside 

But she with sick and scornful looks avei-se, 

To her full height her statel} statin e draws , 

‘ My } outh,’ she said, ‘ was blasted n ith a ciiise 
Tins ■woman -was the cause 


I was cut off fron iJiope in that sad place. 

Which men call’d Aiilis in those no n } earn 
M} fathci held his hand upon Ins face , 

I, bhnded with m} teare, 

‘ Still strove to speak my voice was thick ■with sigl'^ 
As in a dream Dimh I could descr} 

The stem black-bearded kings ■with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die 
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‘Tlic high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat , 

Tlic crowds, the temples, waver'd, and the shore , 
The hnght death quiver’d at the victim’s throat , 
Touch’d , and I knew no more.’ 

AVliereio tlie other with a don nwnrd brow 
‘ I would the wlute cold heavj'-plungiug foam, 
"Wbirl d by the mud had roll’d me deep below, 
Tlicn V hen I left m3 home l 

Her slov full words sank thro’ the silence drear, 

As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea 
Sudden I heai-d a voice that cned, ‘ Come here, 

That I ma3 look on thee.’ 

I turning saw, throned 011 a flower}' rise , " 

Qjj,e sitting on a enmson scarf unroll’d , 

A qiiLcn, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound v ith burning gold ^ 

She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began 
‘ I go% em’d men b} change, and so I awn} ’c 
All moods Tis long since I have seen a man 
Once, like the moon, I made 

‘Tlie Cl er-shif ting currents of the blood 
According to m\ humour ebb and flow 
I hai c no men to govern 111 this wood 
Tint makes mi 011I3 woe. 

Nai — vet it chafes me that I could not bend 
C>Jie..j\jll , nor tame and tutor vitli mine e3o 
Tint dull cold-blooded Caesar Pri thee, fnend, 
YTlicrc IS Jilark Antoni ? 

‘Tlie man, mi lover, with whom I rode sublime 
Qn^Tqrtune^ neck we sat ns God b} God / 
The Nilus would have nsen before his time 
And floo<lcd at our nod 
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‘ ^ sleep, and lit 

■' Lamps which out-bum’d Canopus 0 m} life 
In Eg}’pt ' 0 the daUiance and the wit, 

The flattery and t j.ie st rife, 

‘ And tlie_,vrild kiss, when fresh from waFs alarms 
' " My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 150 

M} mailed Bajcchns leapt into my arras. 

Contented there to die I 

‘ And there he died and when I heard my name 
Sigh’d forth with hfe I would not brook my fear 
Of the other with a orm I balk’d his fame 
‘ What el se wa s left ? look here ! ’ 

(W ith that she tore her robe apart, and half 
Ih^jiohah’d ajgent.pf Jier,breastAo sight 
L aid ba re. Thereto she pointed with a laugh. 

Showing the aspick’s bite ) 160 

‘ I died a Queen The Roman soldier foimd 
Me Ijung dead, my crown about my broirs, 

, -^ijnajme foi ever • —lying robed and crown’d, 

Worthy a Roman spouse.’ 

,-Her ^^rbling voice, a lyre of widest range 
- Stinck by aU pasm6t^ did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided thro’ all change 
Of liveliest utterance 

Wlieii she made pause I knew not for_ delight , 

Recause with sudden motion from the ground 170 

4 :She raised her piercing.j>^;b3, and fill’d with light 
The interval of sound 

Still with their fires X^ye tipt his keenest darts , 

As once th ey dr ew into., two^burpingjings 
All be a ms of Lov e, meltog the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings. 
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Slowlj sense vmdazzkd Tlien I heard 
A iiojse of some one coming thro’ the lawn, 

And singing clearer than the crested bird 
Tlint daps his w mgs at daw n 180 

‘ The torrent hrooks of hallow’d Israel 
Fiom craggy hollows poiinng, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell, 

Far heaial beneath the moon 

‘ The balnn moon of blessed Israel 
Floods all the deep-blue gloom wnth beams divine 
All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With sjni-cs of 81 h cr shine ’ ''' - s p/i'/ ‘ 

As one that rauseth where bro.ad sunshine laves 

Tlie lawn bj some cathednl, thro’ the door 190 

lle.anng the holj oigaii rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 

Within, and anthem sung, is charm’d and tied 
To w here ho stands, — so stood I, when that flow 
Of music left the lips of her that died 
To sai e her father’s vow , 

Tlie dnughtci of the wamor Gileadite, 

A maiden pure , as when she went along 
From ilizjich’s tower’d gate with welcome light. 

With timbrd and wath song ^ ^ t’ 200 

Mj w ortls leapt forth ‘ Hear en heads the cpimt of cnnies 
With that wild oath ’ She mider’d answer high 
' Nfit so, nor once alone a thousand tunes 
1 w ould he horn and die 

‘ Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Cn tps to the garden w.ater-pipes beneath, 

Feeding the flower , hut ere raj flower to fruit 
Cliangwl, I was npe for death. 
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‘ Mj God, my land, my father — these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Natui-e gave, 210 

Lower’d softly with a threefold cord of lo\ e 
Down to a silent grave 

‘And I went mounnng, “No fair Hebiew boj 
I Shall smile a way my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew mothers ” — emptied of all joy, 

' Leavmg the dance and song, 

‘ Leaving the ohve-gardens far below, • 

Leaving the jiromise of my bridal bower /''' 

Tlie valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 

.. 2510, 

‘ The light white cloud swam ovei us Ajoon cu,, _ 

"We heard the lion roanng from his den , 

We saw the large white stars rise one by one. 

Or, fiom the dark en’d glen, ' 

‘Saw God divide the night with flying fl ame, fi;"' 

And thunder on the evei lasting hills 
I heard Him, for He sjiake, and gnef became 
A solemn scorn of ills 

‘ When the next moon was roll’d into the sky, 

- St^ngth came to me that equall’d my desire 230 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and foi my sue 1 

‘ It comforts me in this one thought to dwell. 

That I subdued , me- to my father’s will , 3 , 

Because the kiss he gave me, ei e I fell, (pr 
Sweetens the spirit s till ^ 

‘ Moreover it is written that my race 
Hew’d Ammon, hip an^thigh, from Aioei 
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She lock’d her lips she left me ■where I stood 
‘ Glor\ to God,’ she sang, and past afar, 

Thnddmg the sombre l^kage of the ■wood. 

Toward the monnng-star 

Tjosnig her carol I stood pensivelj , 

As one that from a casement le<an3 his head, 

YHien midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 

And the old i oar is dead 

' Vlas ' alas ' ’ a Ion voice, full of care, 

Munuur’d beside me ' Turn and look on me 
1 am that ^^sonioud, whom men call fair, 

If what I was I be. 

‘ VToiild I had been some maiden coarse and poor ' 

0 me, tliat I should eaer see the light ! " 

Tliosc dragon ea es of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, dai and ing'ht'’ 

She ceased in tears, fallen from hope and trust 
To whom the Egyptian ‘ O, a ou tamely died ' 

You should haae clung to Fulna’s waist, and thru0^ 

riie dagger tliro’ her side ' 2C0 

M’lth that sharp sound the ■white da'wn’s creeping V>earas, 
fctol’n to m) brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded deep Tlie captain of my drearpj 
Ruled in the uastern sky 

^lom bi oaden’d on the borders of Gie dark, 
a' Ere I saw her, who clas)i’d m her last trance 
Tier immlcr’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc. 

A light of 'iiiLient Fraiicc , 

Oi hci who knew i hat Love can yanqnisl^Dcath, ' 

ho kneeling, w itli one arm about her king, 270 

I)raw forth llic powon -with her balmy breath, 

Se eot as nev buds in Spring 
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No memoiy labours longer from the deep 
Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 
That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o’er 

Each little sound and sight "With what duU pam 
Compass’d, hov eagerlj I sought to strike < 

Into that wondrous track of dreams agam ' 

But uo tv 0 di earns are hke 280 

As when a soul laments, vhich hath been blest, 

Desiring what is mingled with past years. 

In yeanungs that cau never be exprest 
By signs or groaus or tears , 

Because all words, tho’ cull’d with choicest art, 

Failmg to give the bitter of the sweet. 

Wither beueath the palate, and the heart 
Famts, faded by its heat. 


MORTE D’ARTHTJR 

So all da^ long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea , 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen m Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur then, because his wound was deep. 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sii Bedivere, the last of all lus knights. 

And bore him to a chapel mgh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land 
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On one aide hj the Oce-in, and on one 
La\ a great lyater, and the moon t\ as full 
Then '^jiake King Ai thur to Sir Bedn ere 
‘The sequel of to-da} nnaoldcrs all 
Tilt goodliest fellot\b1iip of famous knights 
AVlicrtof tins world liolila recoid Such a sleep 
Tliet sleep — the nitn I loeed I think that ■we 
Shall nee er more, at nne future time, 

Dehght oui semis w ith talk of knightle deeds, 

Walking about the gai'dens and the halls 20 

Of Cunclot, as in the da\8 that were 
I pensh b\ this jieople which I maelc, — 

Tlio’ Merlin sware that f should come again 
To rule oiite more — but let what will be, be, 

I am so decpij smitten thn<’ tlic helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn 
Tliou therefore take m> blind Excalibur, 

Wliieh was ni} pnde for thou rememberect hoT7 
In tho«e old da} s, one summer noon, an arm 
Roae up from out the bosom of the lake, 30 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the swoid — and how I rowetl across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king 
And, wheresoevci I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also slial! be known 
But now delaj not take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into Uie middle mere 
VTateb wliat thou secst, and liglitl} bnng mo word 
To him replied the bold Sir Bedii ere 
‘ It is not meet, Sir King, to leaa e thee thus, 40 

Aidlcs'^, alone, and smitten tbro’ the belm 
A little thing maj harm a wounded man 
Yet I tby best wall all jierfomi at full, 

Watcb what 1 sec, and lightlj biang thee word ’ 

So saMiig, from the ruin’d shnno he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
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Where Lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and oi er them the sea-mnd sang 
ShnD, chill, inth flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
zig-zag paths, and ]uts of pointed rock, 60 

Came on the shmmg levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Evcalibur, 

And o’er lum, draw mg it, the winter moon, 

Bnghtemng the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen mth frost against the hilt 
For all the haft twmkled with diamond sparks, 

Mj nads of topaz-lights and jacmth-work 
^ Of subt lest ]eneller> He gazed so long 
That both his eyes n ere dazzled ns he stood. 

This waj and that du ichng the sn ift mmd, 60 

In act to thiow but at the last it seem’d 

Better to leave Evcalibur conceal’d 

There in the many -knotted watei-flags 

That nhistled stiff and di^ about the maige " 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bediveie 
‘ Hast thou perform’d mi mission which I gave ? 

Wbat 13 it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ? ’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedii ere 
‘ I heard the npple washing in the reeds, 70 

And the wild water lanping on, the, crag ’ ^ ’ 

To whom rephed King Arthur, faint and pale 
‘ Thou hast betra)’’d thj nature and thy name, 

Not rendering true answei, as beseem’d 
Th} fuilty, noi like a noble knight 
For surer sign had follow’d, either hand. 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere 
This IS a shameful thing for men to he 
Yet now, I charge thee, quicklj go again 
As thou art hrf and dear, and do the thing 
I bad thee, wateh, and hghtly bnng me word ’ 

Then went Sir Bedivei e the second tune 

F 
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Acro‘:s the ndge, nnd paced beside the mere, 

Counting tlic de\vj pebbles, fix’d in thought , 

But when ho saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How cunousl} and stmngeU chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

‘ And if indeed I cast the brand awai , 

Surelf a precious thing, one worth} note. 

Should thus lie lost for e\er from the earth, 90 

Which might hai e pleased the eyes of mam men. 

YHiat gooil should follow this, if this were done ? 

What harm, undone 1 deep harm to disobe} , 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule 
Were it well to ohci then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against luraself ? 

Tlic King is sick, and knows not avhat he does. 

YHiat record, or what rehcof mj lonl 
Sliould be to aftertime, but emptj breath 
And rttmours of a doubt ? but were t?us kept, 100 
Stored in some treasure-house of might} kings, 

Some one might show it at a ]oust of arms. 

Saying, “King Arthui'’8 sword, Eacalibui, 

Wrought hi the loneh maiden of the Lake 
Nine lears she WTOught it, sitting in the deejis 
Upon the hidden bases of the lulls ” 

So niiglit some old man speak in the aftertime 

To all the people, wmiiing reierence 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.’ 

So simke he, clouded with his own conceit, 110 

And hid Bxualibur the second time. 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heanh 
‘ Y liat IS it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard V 
And answer made the bold Sir Beducre 
‘ I heard the water 3 ipping on the crag, 

And the long npplo washing in the reeds ’ 

To whom replied Kang Arthur, mudi in wrath 
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^ Ah, miserable and unkind, nntnie, 

, TJnkmghtly, traitor-hearted 1 "Woe is me 1 120 

^ Auth ority forgets a dymg kmg, 

; Laid wi^Vd of the power lu lus eye 
! That bow’d the wilL I see th ee wh at thou art, 

Eor thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all. 

Thou wouldst betray me for the piecious hilt , 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the gidd y pleasuie of the e} es. 

Yet, for a man may fad m duty twice. 

And the thud time may prosper, get thee hence 130 
But, if thou spare to flmg E\calibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands ’ 

Tlien quickly luse Sir Bedivere, and mn. 

And, leaping down the ndges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

'lAnd strongly wheel’d and tlirew it The gieat brand 
^ Made hghtmiigs in the splendom of the moon, 

^ And flashing round and round, and w hirl’d m an arch, 
t Shot like a^^eamei^pf the northemjnom, ^ 

^ Seen where the_nipvingjsles^f winter shock 
“ By night, with noises of tlie northern sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand E\calibur 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth ed ui white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Tliiee times, and diew him undei m the mere 
And lightly went the othei to the King Bt. --i 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker br^th 
‘ Now see I by thuie ej es that this is done 
Speak out what is it thou hast heard, or seen ?’ 160 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere 
‘ Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my pm pose, for I never saw. 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere till I die. 
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Not tlio’ I live three lii es of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yondei hilt 

Then itli both hands I flung him, wlieehng him , 

But n-hcn I look’d again, behold an arm, 

Clothed 111 vi-hite samite, mj-stic, wonderful. 

Tint caught him hj the hilt and brandish’d liiiu 160 
Tliree times, and drea him under m the mere ’ 

And answer made Bang Arthur, breathing hard 
‘ Mj end draw a ingh , ’tis time that I n ei’e gone 
Slake broad thy shoulders to recen e mj weight, 
jVnd bear me to the margin , } et I fear 
hly n ouiid hath taken cold, and I shall die ’ 

So sajing, from the pavement he half lose, 

Slowlj , with pain, reclining on lus arm, 

And looking ijistfull^ nitli nide blue ejes 

As in a picture Him Sir Bedn ere 170 

Eemorsofuil) i-egarded thro’ his tears, 

And woidd lia\ e spoken, but he found not words, 

Tlien took nith care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O’er botli Ins shouldera dren the languid hands, 

And nsing bore him thro’ the jdace of tombs 
But, as he walk’d. King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute So sigh’d the Kang, 
[Muttenng and murmuring at his car, ‘ Quick, qmck 1 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die ’ 180 

But the other sniftlj strode from ndge to ndgc, 

Clothed with Ins breath, and looking, as he nalk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills 
He heard the deep behind him, and a ,cry 
I llgforc. His own thought dro\ e him, like a goad 
J lie clash’d lus harucss in the ic^ caa cs 
And baireii chasms, and all to loft and light 
Tilt hai c blacl cliff clan^d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of sbppcrj crag tliat i-ang 
t Sharp-smitten anth the duit of armed heels— 190 
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Anti on a Fndden, lo ’ the le\ el InVe 
And llie long glon og of the tutor moon 
Tlion Raw tiny liow there ho\c a dnska barge, 

Ihrk as a funonl Rcarf from t-tem to ttem, 

Beneath them , anti dtscotiding the} vcro \vare 
Tltat all the doch« were den^se a\ith fitatch forms 
}3hck-^t^f<}, like a clreim — ht these 

1 hrcc Queens ith crow ns of gold — and from them rose 
A cr\ that r-hi\cr’d to (he tingling stars, 

And, as it were one a oico an agonv 200 

Of lamentation, like a mod, tliat shnlls 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of tin world 
Tlicn nmnnur’d Arthur, ‘ Place me in the barge,’ 

And to the Isirgo the} came There those tin c e Queens f 
Put forth thoir hands, and took the King, and wepU 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head iqion her lap, 

And looswl tlic sh atter’d casque, and chafed Ins liaiids, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, £10 
And dropping hitter tears against Ins brow 
Stnjied wath daik blood for all Ins face was white 
And colourless, and like the watliord moon 
Smote b} the fro-h beam of the springing oast. 

And all lii^- greases and c^i'^fes dash’d with diojis 
Of onset , and the light and lustrous curls — 

Tliat made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the daTs t hrojic — were imth’d with dust , c- 

Or, clottctl into points nnd hniigiiig loose, 

Mix’d wath the knightl} growth that fnaged his lips. 

So like a shatter’d column la} the King , 221 

Not like that Arthur as ho, with lance in rest. 

Prom spur to phinie a star of touniaincnt, 

Shot thro' the lists at Canielot, and charged 
Before the ea cs of ladies and of kings 
Then loudl} cned the bold Sir Bedivere, 
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‘ Ah ! Lord Arthur, -whither shall I go ? 

Mliere shall I hide m\ forehead and my eyes ? 

Foi now I see the true old times are dead, 

YThen everr morning brought a noble chance, 2d0 

And every chance brought out a noble knight 
Such times have been not since Oie light that Je^ 

The hoh Elders aiith the giftof miTrh 
But now the whole pound table is dissolved 
YiTnch 'v.'as an image of the mighty world , 

And I, the last, go forth compamonless, 

And the davs darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds ' 

And slowh answered Arthur from the barge 
f ‘The old order change th, a lelding place to new, 240 
I Aud God fulfils Himself in man\ ways, 

I/»st one good custom should corrupt the world, 

Cumfoct thvself what couxtort is. m me ? 

I have In ed nia life and that which I have done 
ilaa He -within Himself make pure 1 but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see mj face agam, 

Praa for my sonL lilore things are -wrought bv pra-yer 
Than tins world dreams of "Wherefore, let thr voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day 
For what ore men better than sheep or goats 250 

, Tint nourish a blind life within the bram, 

' If, knowing God thei lift not hands of praj er 
‘ Both for tliemseh es and tliose who call them fneud 1 
For so the whole round earth is eveiw -way 
Bound bi gold chains about the feet of God^ 

But now farewell I am going a long -way 
B ith thc^e thou sel-st — if indeed I go — 

(For all mv mind is clouded -vvath a doubt) 

To th^sland-vallej of ,A^ipn , 

B here falls not hail, or ram, or anj snow, 260 

Nor Cl er ii md blows loudly , but it lies 
Decivnicadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
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And bowery hollows c row ned with snnuner sea, 
Where I will heal me of my gnevous wound ’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, hke some full breasted sw%n 
Tliat, fluting a wild carol eie her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs Long stood Sii Eedivere 
Eevohing many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 
And on the mere the wading died away 



jSiVgooa’ fiiWe ca rves tde casq ues or" mei 
My tough lance thnisteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Becfiusp my heart is pure 
The sj^ ^nug tnimpet shrdl eth high, n 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and ^ . 

Tlie horse and rider reel 
They reel, they roll m clanging h^^ 

And when the tide of combat stands, ( 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly ram from ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
A ( ,On whoip their favours fall 1 
For them I battle till the end. 

To save from shame and thrall 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d m crypt and shnnt 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Hor .maiden’s hand in mme. 


270 
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Jlore bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Iile mightier tmisporta mo% e and thrill ; ^ 
So keep I fj^ir thro’ fiuth and praj er 
' * A lieart m irork and wilL ; 


■Wlien do-eru the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me srmms, £, 

Betiveen dark stems the forest glovrs, 

I hear a noise of hymns 
Tlien b_) some secret shrine I i ide , 

I hear a ^ oice but none are there , - 
The stalls are \oid, the doors are wide, 
Tlie tapers biinung fair 
Fair gleams the snowj altar-cloth, 

The sih er i essels sparkle clean, 

Tlie shnll boll nngs, the censer swings. 
And solemn chaunts resound beta eem 

Sometimes on lonely mountaiu- 
I find a magic bark 

I leap on lioard no helmsman steers 
I float till all IS dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light 1 
Three angels bear the hoh Grail 


merCs 


"With folded f eet, in stoles of yhite,rc ' 
C^_8leeping wiugs^they_sad , i -■ 
Ah, blessed lusion I blood of God ! 
Spini beats her mortal bars, y 
' ^--.^jlown dark tides theglorj jshde^'y 
4nd star like mingles with the stars. 


40 


When on ma goodly charger borne 
Tliro’ dreaming towns I go, CO 

Tlie cock crows ere the Clinstmas mom. 

The streets are dumb avath snow 
The tempest crackles on the l&ds. 

And, nngmg, springs from brand and mail , 



But o’er the dark a gloiT spreads 
And gilds the dliviug had. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height , 

No branchy thicket shelter yie lds , // i' 
--But jessed forms in -whistling storms 
Blj o’er -waste fens and -wmdy fields. 

A maide n kmght — to me is given 
Such hope, I kno-w not fear, 

I 3 earn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here 
I muse on ]oy that -will not cease. 

Pure spaces clothed in livmg beams, 
Pure Idles of eternal peace. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams , 

And, stncken b} an angel’s hand, ' v - 
This mortal armour that I -weai, ''t 
This -weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d , are turn’d to finest air 

The clouds are broken m the sky, 

And thro’ the mountam'-walls 
A rolhng organ-harmony 

Swells up and shakes and falls 
Tlien move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wmgs flutter, voices hover clear 
‘ O ]ust and faithful kmght of God 1 
Bide on ! the prize is near ’ 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange , 

By bndge and ford, by park and pale, 
AU-arm’d I nde, whate’er ^ertde, 

Untd I find the holy Grad 
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THE TOYAGE 

I 

"We left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harbour-mouth , 

An d madh danced our hearts -with joy 
As fast "we fleeted to the South 
Hovr fresh 'was evei^ sight and sound 
On open mam or -winding shore ' 

We knew the merr^ world -was round, 
And we might sail for evermore. 

II 

Warm broke the breeze against the brow, 
- prj sang the tackle, sang the sail 
The Ladys-head upon the prow 
Caught the shnil salt, and sheer’d the i 
The broad sea swelTd to meet the keel, 
And s-n ept behind , so quick the jjjin, 
We felt the good ship shake and i^el, " 
We seem’d to sail into the Sun,! 

IIL 

How oft we saw the Sun retire, 

And bum the threshold of the nigbt 
Fall from Ins Ocean-lane of fire. 

And sleep beneath his pillar’d light 1 
How oft the purple skirted robe 

Of twilight slovly downward dra-wn, 

As thro’ ttie slumber of the globe 
Again we dash’d into the dawn ! 
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Nevr stAre all night above the bnm j 
Of vraters lighten'd into view, 

T1io 3' climb'd as quickly, for the nm ' 
Changed every moment as ve flew 
Far ran the najved moon across 
The hoiysekss ocean’s heaving field, 
Or flying shone, the silver bpss - 
Of her own halo’s duskj shield , 


Tlie p£a^ islet shifted shapes. 

High towns on hills were dimly seen, 
"We past long lines of Northern capes 
And dew} Northern meadows green 
VTc came to warmer waves, and deep 
Across the boundless east we drove , 
■Wliore those long swells of breaker sweep 
The nutmeg rocks and isles of ckvc 


Hr peaks that fl amed, or, all m shade, , r 
> Gloom’d the low coast and quivenng b nnev 
"With ashy rams, that spreadmg made'^fi- m 
Fantastic plume or sable pine , 

By sands and steami ng flat s, and ^pods ' i - 
Qf^igh^’’ i^uth, we scudded fast, 

And lulls and scarlet mingled woods 
Glow’d for a moment as we past 


0 hundred shores of happy climes. 

How swiftly stream’d ye by the bark I 


6a 
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At times the whole sea burn’d, at times 
With -wakes of fire -we tore the dark , 
At times a carven craft -would shoot 
From havens Ind in fairy bo-wers, 

With naked limbs and flowers and fruit, 
But we nor paused for fruit nor flowers 


vnn 

'For one fair Vision ever fled 

Doim the waste waters day and night, 
iAnd still we follo-w^d where she led, 

[ In hope to gam upon her flighk 60 

^er face was eiermore unseen, 
t And fist upon the far sea-hne , 
iBut each man murmur’d, * 0 my Queen, 

J I follow till I make thee mine.’ 

IX 

And pow we lost her, now she gleam’d 
Like Fan Cl made of golden air, 

Now nearer to the prow she seem’d 
Like Virtue firm, like Knowledge fair 
No-a high on waves that idly burst 
^ Like Heal enlj Hope she cro-wn’d the sea, ^ w" 
And now, the bloodless point reversed. 

She bore the blade of Liberty 

X 

(And onlv one among us — him 
I We pleased not — be -was seldom pleased 
fHo sa-a not far his eyes were dim 
I But ours he swore were all diseased 
l‘A ship of fools,’ he shriek’d in spite, ^ 
ship of fools,’ he sneer’d and wept. 
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And ovcrboird one stonn) inglit 
He cast bis body, and on %\o swept 80 

XI 

And ne\er sail of ours was furl’d, 

Nor aiiclior dropt at eve or mom , 

"We lov’d tbe glonca of the world. 

But laws of nature were our scorn 
For blasts would rite and rave and cease. 

But whence were those that drove the sail 
Across tlm whirl wnid’s Ji(^t^f_peace _ , 

And to and tin o’ the counter gale? 

XII 

Again to colder climes we came, 

Foi still we follow’d where she led 90 

Nojr ma te is b lind and oiptain lame, 

And half the crew are sick oi dead. 

But, blind or lame or sick or sound, 

We follow that which flies before 
We know the raerrv woild is lound. 

And we may sail for evcimore. 
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Faint as a climate chan ging, bird that flies ‘ 
All night across the darkness, and at dawn 
Falls on the threshold of her native land, 

'And can Vo more, thou earnest, 0 my child, 

' Led upward bv the j God of ghosts jind dreams, 
Wlio laid thee at Eleusis, dazed and dumb 
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■With, passing thro’ at once from state to state^ 

Until I brought thee hither, that the day, 

"When here th} hands let fall the gather’d flo'Vper, 
Miglit break thro’ clouded memories once agaiii 10 
On thy lost self A sudden nightingale 
Saw thee, and fish’d into a frohe of song 
And welcome , and 5^ gleam as of the moon, 

"Wlien first she peers along the tremulous deep^ 

Fled waienng o’er thy face, and chased away 
That shadow of a likeness to the king 
Of shadows, thy dark mate.' Persephone ' 

Queen of the dead no more — my child ! Thin^ eyes 
Again were human-godlike, and the Sun 
Burst from a swnmming fleece of winter _gray, GO 
And robed thee in his day from head to feet^ 

‘ Mother ’ ’ and I was folded in thine arms. 

Child, those impenal, disimpassion’d, eyes 
Awed even me at first, thj mother — eyes 
'That oft had seen the 8erpent-wanded_power 
Draw dow’nward into Hades with his dnft ^ 

Of flickering spectres, liglited from below 
By t)ie red race of fierj ‘’B^egethqn , 6 1 .-' < 

But when before have Gods or men beheld 

Tlie Life that had descended re-anse, 30 

And lighted from above him bv the Sun? 

So might} was the mother's childless cry .'' 

A cr} that rang thro’ Hades, Earth, and Heaven 1 

So in this pleasant vale we stand again, 

Tlie field of Enna, now once more a^lazg 
M itli fl^vers that bnghtcu as thy footstep falii 
All flowers— but for one black blur of earth 
Left by that closing chasm, thro’ which the car 
Of dark Atdoneus nsing rapt thee hence. 
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And here, my child, tho’ folded in thine arms, 4Q. 
I feel the deathless heart of motherhood 
Within me shudder, lest the naked glebe 
^ho uld Yavm once more mto the trulf . and thence 
The shrilly whmnyinga of the team of Hell, 
Ascending, pierce the glad and songful air, 

And all at once their arch’d necks, midnight-maned, 
Jgt up'ward thro’ the mid-day blossom No ! 

For, see, thy foot has touch’d it , all the space 
Of blank earth-baldness clothes itself afresh. 

And breaks into the crocus-purple hour 60) 

That saw thee vanish. 


Child, when thou wert gone, 

I envied human wives, and nested birds. 

Tea, the cubb’d lioness , went in search of thee 
Thro’ many a palace, many a cot, and gave 
Thy bieast to ailing infants m the night, 

Amd set the mother waking m amaze 
To find her sick one whole , and forth agam 
Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried, 

‘Where is my loved one? Wherefoie do ye wail?’ 
And out from all the night an answer shrill’d, 60;i 
‘We know not, and we know not why we waiL’ 

I climb’d on all the cbffs of all the geas. 

And ask’d the vaves that moan about the world 
‘ Where ? do ye make your moanipg for my child ? ’ 
And round from all the world the voices came 
‘We know not, and we know not why we moan’ 
‘Wliere’? and I stared from every eagle-peak, 

I thndded the black heart of all the woods, 

I peer’d thro’ tomb and cave, and m the storms 
Of Autumn swept across the qijiy, and heard 70) 

Tlie murmur of their temples, chanting me, 

Me, me, the desolate Mother 1 ‘Where’? — and turn’d,^ 
And fled by many a waste, fprlom of ipan. 
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Atid gneved for man thro’ all m> gnef for tbce 
Tlie jungle rooted in his shattcFd hearth. 

The serpent coil’d about his broVen ^rift, 

Tlie scorpion cranlmg over naVed sbnlls , — 

I saiv the tiger in the ruin’d fope 

Spring from his fallen God, but trace of thee 

I saw not, and far on, and, folloanng ontTv'* 

A league of labinnthine darkness, came 
On three grai lieads beneath a glwnirng f-i 

‘"Where’? and I heard one aoice from all the thine 
‘"lYe knov not, for ire spin the lues of men. 

And not of Gods, and knois not why ire spin! 
There is a Fate beyond us’ Nothing knew 


Last ns the likeness of a dnng man, 

Without his knowledge, from him flits to warn 
A far-off friendship that he comes no more, 

So he, the God of dreams, who heard my cry, 9 
Drew from tin self the likeness of thiself 
"Without thj knowledge, and tlu shadow past 
Before me, ciyiug ‘Tlie Bnght one in the highest 
Is brother of Gie Dark one in the lowest, 

And Bnght and Dark liaie sworn that I, the child 
Of thee, the great Earth-Mother, thee, the Power 
Tint lifts her bimed life from gloom to bloom, 
Should be for ever and for evermoro 
The Bnde of Darkness.’ 


So the Shadow wail’d. 

Then I, Earth-Goddecs, cursed the Gods of Heaven 
I would not mingle with their feasts , to me 101 
Tlieir nectar smack’d of hemlock on the bps, 

Tlieir nch ^bro^ia tasted / c ^ ^ 

Tlic man, that onlv lives and loves an hour, 

Seem’d nobler than their hard Eternities. 
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JVlj tcirs kill’d the floMcr, ni> raMngs liusli’d 

Tlio bird, niid lost in utter gnef I fail’d 
To mid iin life tliro’ oluojard and mho 
And golden giniti, tin gift to lielploFS ninii 
Itnm-rotteii <he<l the M-hcat, the Uarlo} flponra 110 
Were hollow huaV d, the leaf fell, and the sun, 

Pale nl nij gnef, dicw down bcfoit his tnno 
Sickening, and ,1 tna kept her winter snow 
Tlicn He, tin brother of this Diiknoss, lie 
M^ho ■'till IS highisf, glatiang from Ins height 
On earth a fnutksB fallos i . when lie nnsad 
The wonted steam of Kacrifico, tlic praise 
And pnner of men, decree*! that thoii shonld’st dwell 
For ni ne white m oons of each wliok }cnr arilli me, 
Ihrcc dark ones in the shadow with tin King 120 
Once more the reaper in the gleam of daw-o 
Mhll sec me In the landma rk far awas,^i >' 

Blessing his field, or scatc*! in the dusk 
Of e\on, b^ the lonolv thiaishing-lloor, 

Ttejoicnig in the haricst aiul the giangc 
Yet 1, Earth-Goddes-s, am but ill content 
"With them, who still are lughest. Tliose gray heads, 
AVhnt meant the} In their ‘Fate beioiid the Fates’ 
But joungcr kiiullicr Go*ls to bear us down. 

As we boro down the Gods before us? Gods, 130 
To quench, not huil the thundcrliolt, to staj. 

Not spread the jilaguo, the famine , Gods indeed. 

To send the noon into the night and break 
The Kunlohs halls of blades into ITcaien? 

Till thv dark lonl accept and lose the Sun, 

-And all the S h adow die into the Light, 

When thou slmlt dwell the whole bright j car avith 
And souls of men, who grew' besond their race, 

And made thcnisthes as Gods ngnuistthofeai *'139^ 

V ' ' 

I Of Doatb and Hell , and thou that hast from men, 
jAs Queen of Death, that worship which is Fear, 

o 
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Henceforth, as ha\nng risen from out the dead, 

Shalt ever send thv life along Avith mine 

From buried gram thro’ spnnging blade, and bless 

Tlieir garner’d Autumn also, reap with me. 

Earth mother, in the harvest hj mns of Earth 
. Hie \sorbhip which is Love, and see no more 
The Stone, the "Wheel, the diralj’-glimmenng lawns 
j. Of that El) Slum, all the hateful fires 
j! Of torment, and the slmdow^^ warnor ghde 160 

* Along the silent field of Asphodel. c' 



NOTES. 


RECOLLECTIOXS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
IvraoDCc^Io^ 

Tiir ItccoUcchons first appeared m “Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 
published in 1830, the first \olume of poetry to irhich Tennyson 
affixed Ins name. The poem (with which Mr Churton Collins 
compares Coleridge’s Kvbla Khan and Lcw(t) has been noticed as 
one of the carhest that decisively announced the rise of a great 
poet It 18 remarkable for opulent and powerful word painting, 
combmed w ith great imagiuatn o luxuriance The stanzas follow 
one another in a sort of processional pomp, ns the reader’s fancy 
tra\cls through scene niter scene of Oriental splendour The 
poet represents himself ns sailing down the Ru cr Tigns nud its 
canals (11 I-^IO) , then, after leaving his boat (1 91), he enters 
the Garden of Gladness (1 100) and comes to the Pa\nIion of 
Pictures (1 114), where he sees the Fair Persian (1 133), and 
finally enters the tlironed presence of the great Cabph lumself 
(L 150) 


Notes, 

1 ingmqy In my happy childhood, when my young 

We was fulT^ giy hopes and bold fancies 

3 33i$_tlde , jtime My thoughts, instead of gouig forward 
to_the future, travelled back to past events Cfomporo Milton, 
Xaiitnly, xiv — 

“ For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long. 

Time will run back and fetch the ago of gold.” 

6 sheeny, bright, bt ‘showy ’ 

C Adown IS the 0 E o/ dune, off the hill , now generally 
shortened mto dqim 
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NOTES 


7 Bagdat, or Bagdad, on the eastern bank of tho Tigns, avas 
the capital of tho empire of the Cabphs It attained its CTWtest 
splendour, os tho seat of elegance and learning, under Haronn 
Alraschid, avho adorned it unth many noble and stately edifices 
Crotted, formed into ornamental lace ivork. Cf note to The 
JBrooJ, 41 

9 srorn I iras a sworn (i e. devoted) Mussulman 

10 the golden prime, tho great and glonons age cf Sliaka. 
Etch III 1.2 248, “ tho golden prime of this sweet prince ” 

11 Haronn Alraschid, or Hamn a! Rashid (i e Aaron the 
Orthodox), was the fifth of the Abbaside Cabphs of Bagdad, and 
ruled over temtonea extending from Egypt to Khorassan Ho 
obtained great renown for his bra\ cry, magnificence, and lo\ e of 
letters He was a contemporary of Charlemagne, and flourished 
A.D 780 to 809 

12. Anight, on (tho) night, at mght shallop, bg ht boa t , oL 
sloop ^ 

13 bloomed, covered -with bloom, used as an adjective 
drove blue Pushed tho water before it, and cut across the 
shadon s of tho citron trees on tho surface of the blue stream. 
Glove (and cle/i) is tho preterite of clean, to spbt, cleave, to 
adhere, makes its preterite cleaved 

16 brim, margm of tho full nver 

17 The costly side All three lines are instances of tho 
nommativo absolute construction “ the doors heing flung, etc., 
and sofas being on each side ” 

23 clear stemm’d platans The Onental platan or platano 
(plane tree) is a tree with spreadmg boughs (Lat plaianus, Gr 
v\aTvt, broad) It is called "clear-stemmed” because its trunk 
runs smoothly up to some height without throwing out any 
branches. 

24 The outlet, i e. from the nver into the oanak The platans 
stood like scntmcls on either bank 

26 sluiced. Led by a dike from tlio mam nver Cf Milton. 
Par Lost, L 701, 702 — 

“ Vems of hquid fire 
Slnic’d from the lake ” 

Sluice is from Low Lat. cxdtisa, a flood gate , lit ‘ shut-off 
(water) ' — 

28 Was damask work, wus vanegated with flowers Inlay is 
a noun, ‘inlaid work ' ^lo blossornsjwcro so closolj intcrtugucd 
tjtat Uicj looked bko mosaio work ~ ^ 

31 Amotion loveL Aiiinipulso from the n\ cl’s flow caused 
a npple to nm along tho smooth surface of tho canal 
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36 star Btrown caluij the calm starry mght. 

37 in night A mght caused by the deep shado'ws of 
the trees m ^e midst of the l iteral nigh t,- 

39 vaults In apposition mth “another night.” pillar’d, 
with trunks rising straight and smooth hke pillars. 

40 Imprisoning sweets, enclosin g anjmd_ergi;owtli,of.Bcented 

domb, the old strong preterite of chnib 
TEemodem fonn is the weak cltmbed. See Lotos-Eaters, 18 

46 Is.xounded to, widens mto 

47 rtyage, ha^ , a French word. 

61 seemed prow The motion on the surface of the water 
caused by the rdlets made the bright pebbles at its bottom 
seem to stir, as he looked at them from the boat 

68 engrain’d, lit ‘dyed of a fast colour’, here ‘set, inlaid, 
tessellated.’ A path , mlaid with shells of various c olonrs, led 
hither and thith^ The Lat granum means ‘ seed,’ and the ^e 
prepared from the insect coccus (cochineal) was, from its seed-hke 
form, called granum Cf ‘to dve m grain,’ ‘a rogue in gram’ 
(see Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language, p 66) 

69 marge, margin or edges of the walk 

60 fluted, vertically hollowed or channeled on the outer surface. 

63 studded tiars. Other plants thickly covered, some with 
c^nla r jilossoms and spme^TkhJiadern.shapedAowefs! HjiKon 
(Par Lost, 111 . 625) has the form Uar for tiara 

68 In closest covertu re So _as jto form_a thick covert or 
sheltcrl^^tlie^bird j Cf M3ton^s"’(Par ~Lost, TS.“39}7~^ 
sEadlest covert hid ’ (of the mghtingale) 

70 hulbuL The word bulbul (no doubt intended to imitate 
the bird’s note) is ongmally Persian, and apphed to a bird which 
does duty inth Persian poets for the mghtmgale 

71 Not he time It did not seem to be the song of the 
bulbul that I heard, but soinethmg that flUed and penetrated the 
darkness — somethmg that had in it a mmgled feelmg of delight. 
Me, etc., which seemed to be endless and to have free utterance, 
without lumt of place or time 

76 flattering, glonfymg, aheddmg a lustre u pon. CL Aylmer’s 
Itdd, 176 — ^ — 

“ A splendid presence fiattermg the poor roofs ” , 
after Shaks, Sonnet 33 — 

“ Full many a glorious mommg have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye.” 
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78 Black. Note the emphatic force givea to this mono^Dable 
by its representing a ivhole foot in the metre Cf. ZIoTicd^A-Tthw, 
65, 183, for accented monosj Uables. 

79 EOlemn, still and stately 

81 A sudden splendour, the bght suddenly streanung fromj he 
palace windows (see L 122) ' 

84 counterchauBed trclght The bght, falbng upon the lake 
from between the leai es, variegated its smooth surface with bttle 
patches of light Ct In Memoriam, brrxiv 1, 2 — 

“ Witch -elms that counterchnnge the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright.” 
CountcrcJiange is a term m heraldry, used of t he internmrtnrc of 
colours, etc , on thejibield 

S9 the deep sphere, the vault of heaven. 

90 Distinct Inlaid, bt up and made visible by the bright 
stars that were mlaid in it ” - 

93 With afloat, the boat was left floatmg at her anchor 

95 as In sleep, os though I were asleep 

101 Aj^ealm of pleasance, a mst pleasure garden, consistmg of 
manj a mound and lawn, and tluckets. ” Now this garden was 
named The Garden of Gladness and therem stood a behedere 
bight the Palace of Pleasure and the Pavilion of Pictures, the 
whole belonging to tbc Caliph Harnn abPasliid, who ryas wont, 
when his breast v as straitened with care, to freqnent garden and 
palace and there to sit” {Nural~Dm and the Damid Anisal-Jal'is 
m Burton’s Arabian J\'iqh(s) 

102 shadow chequer’d, ^cked with shadpwB_irom_thQ-irees. 
See note to L 84 Chequtr means ‘to mark out like a chess^ 
board,’ and so, generallj , to variegate 

103 TuD sound. The city noises were heard here half- 
hushed bj the distance Stilly is poetic for xtill Smularlj 
Tennj-son has fihnlly for shnll (Demeter and Persephone, 44), 
duUv for diiH (Palaee of Art, 275) 

100 rosaries, rose beds the scented thorn, rose bushes 

103 omhlems of the time, figures or symbols expresamg the 
s])int, or recalling the c\ cuts, of tlint era 

111 unawares, unconscionslj , a genitnal adverb, like needs 
(= of nccil), fdiTOin, sometimes 

112. latticed shade, sliado caused by the latticework with 
winch It was enclosed “Oterlicad was a trellis of reed-work 
and tancs shading the whole length of tho at enuo ” (Burton) 
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114 Pavilion of the Caliphat, the “Pavilion of Pictures” (see 
Note to 1 101) ‘The Caliphat’ means the government or empire 
of the Caliphs 

115 cedam, mj^e_pfjcedar jvood !Milton {Comus, 990) has 
“ the cedafn (i c of cedar trees) alloys ” Cf sihtm 

120 humour, whim, fanc y 

122. The fourscore, etc. “Tlie palace had eighty latticed 
windows and fourscore lamps hangmg round a great candelabrum 
of gold furnished with wav candles ” (Burton) 

123 As with flame, so bnllimit.j thRt— the y seemed to be , 
hglite{l_witii J.hp_purest_essencoIpOra To the four elements 
Anstotlc added a fifth — quinta essentia, fifth essence or nature. 
Cf the five Sanscrit bhulas or elements — earth, oir, fire, water, 
and tether 


125 twisted sUvers, spirtd silver sconces or candlesticks 
look’d to shame, abashed^ the darkness3xita.gaze , shone upon 
and utterlj dissipated it. 


127 mooned domes, tbe domes of mpsoncs su rmounted by the 
crescen t, the emblem ol 'itirkish sovereignty 

129 crescents, crescent moons The roof of night, the sky 


133 t rance dly, ns m a tra nce or yi^n 

134 the Persian girl, Anis al-Janis or “The Fair Persian” of 
tbe storj (see note to L 101) 

135 argent-lidded, with eyelids white and smooth os silve r 
(Lat argentum, sdver) " Gf Dream qf Fair Women, 158 “The 
pohsh’d argent of her breast.” 

13G rays of darkness '^e ima go po uits_to.the_ j:;lossyJ ilaek- 
ijess of her eye lashes Sinlilarl^nicr pure white brow was sur 
roimdcd with perfumed tresses of black, glossy hair (11 137, 138) 

140 beneath, below 

146 of the massive ore, ipad^pf^a ,£rcat moss ofgold. Ore is 
here used for the gold it contains, as'irrjlirton’s Ayetdas, 170, 
where the daystar names “with new spangled ore.” In (Enone, 
113, and Dream of Fair Women, 274, ore has its usual sense of 
the metal m its native drossy state — the “mossy ore ” of Milton, 
Par Lost, i 703 


148 diaper’d, figured, e mbro idered. Derived from Old Fr 
dia<fpre, Lat xaspicLern, a jasper Hence lit. ‘ornamented with 
jasper stones ’ 


152 Solo star, the only conspicuous object, compared with 
which everything else w os msignificant. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

tmtoDTjcnoK 

This short poem ivns first published in 1S32. Yieired on the 
mirfnco it seems to be merely n picture — painted ^ftitb that 
exact delineation of small details xvluch distingmshes the pre- 
Rnphachte Echool of artists — of a landscape and in the midst 
of it a leeird lieing doomed to exist xnthont hope or fear or human 
interest imder the influence of some oi erpoirenng fate She bves 
in a lonely tower, and emploj s herself in weai ing a ‘ mamc iveh’ 
if she leave her n ork to look out of the wmdow m the direction 
of the city of Camelot, where King Arthur holds his court (see 
Mortt (TArthur, 21, note), some unknown but dreadful eml ivill 
happen to her Sho can see the landscape and the people who 

E ass along the road or n\er towards Camelot hy looKing into a 
irgo mirror in which their images are reflected She avoids the 
curse until Lancelot comes riding by, when she turns from his 
imago in the mirror to look through the window directly at hum 
Forthwith the curse falls upon her , the magic web and mirror 
are broken , and she feels death drainug near She leaves her 
ton cr, and lies down m a boat on the nver which floats mtli her 
to Camelot, i\ hero sho arrives just ns she breathes her last 
An Italian romance upon tho Dortna di Scalotta is said to 
ha% e suggested this poem. In his Idyll of LnneeZot and Elaine, 
Tennyson adopts another version of tho tale of Tho I>ndy of 
Shalott In that poem tho web that the lady weaves is in- 
tended ns a covering for Lancelot’s shield which had been left 
in her charge, and it is her unrequited loic for Lancelot that 
causes her death 


Kotzs 

1 On either side the river ‘ River ’ is in the objective case 
governed hy the prepositional phrase ‘ on cither side,’ just ns 
‘ beside' { =hi side) governs the objective 'Either side’ means 
hoth sidc! 

^ plain, open country Ifold is contrasted with moun- 

tain bv Tennyson m To J S , 1, 2 — 

" Tho wind, that heats tho mountain, blows 
More softU round tho open av old ” 

Cf maid botli i\ ords are connected with Af E. icald, a word 
often med m the sense of waste ground, or open country meet 
tho sky, stretch to tho honzon. 
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5 many tower’d. Tcnnj-son seems fond of epithets of this 
Homeric formation tlms he has many Uoasominy, many-cdb- 
tccb’d, many comdofdi many fonntam'd, many headed, many- 
hwKcd, many shielded, many wmlo'd Camelot, the city i\here 
Arthur held his Court, described in Gareth and Lynette, 296 298, 
as 

“ a cit}' of shadowy palaces 
And stately, rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient kings, n ho did their days in stone ” 

A -nllage in Somersetshire still bears the name of Qnceii Camel ; 
in the neighbourhood there is a spring called “Arthur’s Well,”' 
and the bridge over the river Camel is knoivn as “lirthur’s 
Bridge ” 

10 tyiUowB whiten. When moved by the wmd, the leaves of 
the wdlow tree shov their under surface, which is u hite Cf 
“willow branches hoar,” The Dying Swan, m , and glaucas 
sahcen, Vergil, Georg i% 182 Also “hoary to the wind” (of 
ohi e trees), Palace of Art, SO , end “ blasts that blow the poplar 
white,” Jrt ISemonam, Ixxu, 3 aspens, a tree of the poplar 
species, noted for the tremulonsncss of its leaies which quiver 
With the slightest movement of the air Cf “over-tremulous 
aspen leaves, Lancelot and Elaine, 522 Aspen is properly an. 
adjective formed from asp, the real name of the tree 

11 dusk and shiver, run over the surface of the water so as to 
darken and agitato it Diid , as a verb, is found m Chaucer, 
The Knightes Tale, IMS — 

“ Dusken lus eyghen two, and fayleth broth ” 

Cf Keats, Hypenon, u. ad Jin., “the dusking East.” 

17 Imhowers, contains and shelters amidst its bowers. 

19 willow-vell'd, frmged with and ov ershadowed by wallow- 
trees 

21 unhall’d, wathout bemg called to , no one m the island 
addresses the occupants of the shallop 

29 bearded barley, barley with long stiff hairs or spikes. 
Mdton [Par Lost, iv 982) has “ Bearded grove of ears ” 

30 cheerly, briskly ‘ Chcerly ’ is often used by Shakspere 

31 winding clearly, whoso windmg can be distmctly seen. 

33 by the moon, late m the evening — as well as early in the 
monung 


PAKT n 

48 Shadows of the world, vague, indistmct images of the busy 
life of the world outside. 
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NOTES. 


5C nTTihiinp jjad, pony ■oatli casv paces, suitable for n dignitary 
of the church ‘ Pad ’ is from the same root as path, and means 

‘ a horse for nding along paths ' Cl roadster 
5S long hair d. In days of chivalry only the high bom were 
alloivcd to ivcar their hair long And so late ns the time of the 
Stuarts a di»tmction m this matter vras kept np betiveen ‘ gentle- 
men’ and ‘ citizens ’ , the Cavahcra svore long ‘ lovo locks, while 
their opponents were called ‘Roundheads’ from vrcanng their 
hair cropped 

64 Etui, alvrays , without cliange or rest 
66 maglo sights, wcml reflections, 

G7 A funeral, with plumes. Tlie plumes would be the feathers 
■on the crests of the knights helmets, 

PART in. 

76 The sun came dazzling Observe the contrast of tho 
brilliancy and \ md warmth of colour in this picture with the 
pale mdistmctness of the prev ions one. 

76 greaves, armour for tho lower part of the legs , derivation 
nncerlam 

78 for ever kneeVd Cf Keats, On a Grecian Um, ii (of 
the figures pictured upon it) — 

“ For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ” 

79 in his shield. His shield had emblazoned on it the device 
of a knight with a red cross on his breast (the ongmal sign of a 
crusader), kneebng at the feet of a lady 

50 sparkled on the yellow field, shone bright against the back- 
ground of the barley field, yellow with the npe gram 

S3 gemmy, studded mth jewels glitter’d free, flashed with 
clear lights. 

51 Like Galaxy, like a Imo of stars in tho ililky Way 
‘ GaLoxj ’ is from the Gk ytlXa, ydXaKror, milk. 

87 blazon’d baldric, belt ornamented with heraldic devices. 
Baldric is denied from the Old High German baldench, albcd to 
belt 

^ rung, tho old metente of ring, we now use tho form rang, 
ns tho poet hunself has done aliovc, ‘rang mcmly ’ So also 
Tcimi son uses both spake and npoke, tnng and sang, brake and 
hroh-, probably to avoid monotony 

01 AH in tho blue, etc. ‘ All’ is loosely attached to the whole 
sentence. 

94. Bum’d, flamed inth bght. 
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9S bearded meteor Tlio ■u’ord cornel means literally ‘^th 
(long) hair ’ Gk Kofii-qrfp 

105 From tbe bank and Irom the river She sav m her 
mirror the image of the nder on the hank, and also his image as 
reflected from the surface of the ri\ er 

107 ‘Tirra lirra/ svllablcs musical m sound but -without 
meaning, e-qircssmg Lancelot’s gay bght-heartedness Cf Shaks 
The II xnter^s Tale, iv 3 9, “The lark that tirra-hrra chants ” 

111 She Bg-w, she looked out of the vaiidoiv and saw directly, 
not in the mirror 


PARTIV 

119 pale yeUoiv -woods Observe the change from the bright 
simlight and bnUiant colourmg of the pre\ ions picture So abo, 
when Adam and E\e in Eden had transgressed the command 
on which their happiness depended, Milton describes Nature as 
monrmngoa or their fall see Par Lest, ix 1002, 1003 — 

” Sky loured, and, muttenng thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at complotuig of the moital Sm ” 

120 complaining, moaning , cf Morle d" Arthur, 210 — 

“ And call’d him by his name, complammg loud ” 

And Zfanava »n the flouth, 27, ” Complammg, Mother, give me 
grace”, also Shake Passionate Pilgnin, 387, “to hear her (the 
mghtmgale) so complain,” 

129 Seeing misohance, who sees a vision of unavoidable eNul 
that IS to come upon himself So Merhn (Merhn and Vivien, 
189) foresaw 

“A doom that o\ cr poised itself to falL” 

130 glassy, with a set, umaiymg expression of eyes and 
features. 

16G A gleaming shape, a figure famtly reflectmg the hght 
that fell on it 

1C5 royal cheer, the merry banquet of the king Bacon, 
Essays, -vxxn , has “the one was gi\en to scoff, but kept over 
royal cheer m his house.” Cheer is from the Lo-n Lat cara, 
face, connected -with Gk. xapa, Skt firos, head, and hence comes 
to mean demeanour, hence happy demeanour, merriment, merry- 
mahng, feasting 

1G6 crossed, themselves, made the sign of the cross on their 
bodies, often done m old tunes to avert danger from eiul spirits 

170 God grace, may God be merciful to her departed spirit 
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THE LOTOS EATEES 

jbTKODTJCHOV 

Tins poem 1013 first published in 1832 In Homer’s Ody$sey, ir. 
82, a descnption is gii cn of Ulysses’s arrival in his -wandenuga 
at the land of the I^tos caters " But on the tenth day ive set 
foot on the land of the Lotos eaters, -who feed on food of flowers 
And there wo sot foot on shore 'and drew us n ater And forth 
■with my ship mates took their noonday meal by the swift ships. 
But V lien we had tasted otir food and drink, I sent forward ship- 
mates to go and ask what manner of men they might be who 
111 cd in the land by bread, haimg picked out two men and sent 
a third mth them to be a herald. And they went their way 
forthwith and mixed noth the Lotos eaters , so the Lotos eaters 
plotted not harm to onr ship mates, but gave them of lotos to 
cat But M hoei cr of them ate the honey sn cet fruit of tlTo ISfbs, 
no longer u as he mlling to bimg back tidmgs or to come back , 
bnt there they inshcd to abide, feeding on the lotos with tho 
Lotos caters, and all forgetful of home.” 

This lotos 13 an African plant, knoivn as the Cp'cnean lotns 
It IB a low thorny shrub, and is still prized at Tmus-ond Tripoli, 
under the name of yiytibe. Herodotus, Hut iv 177, places the 
Lotos eaters on the Lybian coast, seemingly lu Tripoli 
Eeaders of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus mil find in The 
Lotos Laters — in tho soft melody of the vei-se, in the dreamy 
languor of tone, and often in indi'ndual sentiments and expres- 
sions — many rcmmisccnccs of tho Ureek idylB Some similarity 

ma'v also be observed in tho descriptions and arguments of Tenny- 
son’s poem to those in .Spenser’s picture of “Tho Idle Lake” 
{Faery Queen, II m ) and in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, 

In 77te Lotos Eaters Tennyson gives dramatic expression to 
that mood of weary disgust in which doubts mil force themselves 
on tho mind whether life has any prize to offer worth the toil 
and trouble of wmmng 


Notes 

1 ho said, ho, the leader of tho expedition, Ulysses. 

3 In the afternoon So in Theocritus, Id xiii , tho Argonauts 
came in the afternoon to a land wlicrc they cut “shaip flower- 
ing rush and galnigale ” See below 

4 always afternoon, wath none of tho fresh bnskness of 

mornmg ■“ 

6 swoon, lie motionless as m a faint. 
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6 BreatMng', ■with the h^vy Bighing sound of a man dreaming 
a tedi ous dre am 

8 like a do'wii'ward smoke Thm a s a^atreah of mist,^the 
stream seemed t oJall jindJ:o resta moment ere it feU_to_thejiext 
Iedge_of rock Of Q he Prmceas, yu. 198-200 — 

“ The nionsti’ous ledg^es slope and spill 
Their thousand -wreaths of dangling -w ater smokej 
That like a broken purpose -waste m air ” 

And Spenser’s Faery Queen, I i. 41 

9 Along -the cliff did seem, “What a dehcately true pio- 
■tnre have we here — uhere we feel also the poet’s remarkable 
faculty of makmg word and rhythm an echo and auxihary of 
the sense. Hot only have we the three cxesnraa respectively after 
‘fall’ and ‘pause’ and ‘faU,’but the length and soft amphtude 
of the vowel sounds with liquid consonants aid m the realization 
of the picture, remmding us of Milton’s beautiful, ‘ From mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, A summer’s day ’ ” 
(Eoden Eoel, in The Contemporary Revie^o ) 

1 1 Slow dropping la-wn, lettmg fall with slow motion gauze- 
like veils of mist ‘ ‘ This image was suggested by the lofty water- 
fall of the CifqneLof-GaraguQin-kheErenoh Pyrenees” (Palgrave) 
On the stage the appearance of a stream faUmg m a cloud of 
foam ^kes is actually represented by allowmg an almost trans- 
parent piece of lawn or gauze to droop from above This fact 
was pointed out to Tennyson by a critic, who observed “Air 
Tennyson should not go to the boards of a theatre, but to nature 
herself, for his suggestions.” Teimvson had, as a fact, sketched 
this picture from Nature herself, while on a tour m the French 
Pyrenees, it bemg his custom, as he himself has told us, to 
chronicle “ in four or five words or more, whatever might strike 
me as picturesque m nature ” Mist is agam compared to a veil 
in In Memonam, Ixvu. 13, 14 — 

^ “ The mist is dra-wn, 

A lucid ved from coast to coast ” 

12. some -through broke Some streams suddenly appeared 
crossed -with flickermg bars of hght or shadow 

13 sl-umbrous sheet of foam, a lazily-mo-vmg sheet of foam. 

16 aged snow, enow that has lam unmelted for many j ears 
IS Up domb the shadowy pine. The hue of dark pine trees 
stretched up the sides of the hill, standmg out above the matted 
brush-wood. Clomh is the 0 E form of the preterite of climb ^ 
damb is also found. See BecoUections of the Arabian Nights, 40 
19 charmed sunset ' Die hg ht o f the s ettmg sun seemed to 
be en chanted Jby_the beauty of th^arids^peyand to~be~ldfh to 
leave it. ado-wn, dovmivards , from 0 E o/-ditn^'from''the'hill , 
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NOTES 


hero used as an adverb it la a preposition in L 76 below and in 
Recollection)! of (he Arabian Nrghts, G 

21 yellow down, the low hiUs covered with the yellow lotos , 
or, perhaps bathed in the ‘amber bght’ of line 102. JDoien is 
dcn\ ed from 0 E dim, a hilL 

set with, planted -mth gallngale, a sn eet-snielling marsh 
plant, of the Papyrus species, with light green flowers 

24 seemed the same, seemed nnaffected by change. 

25 the keel, the ship, part for the M hole cf Lat cartna^ 

26 pale flame Their dark faces se^ed pale with the ro sy 
hght of the sunset behind them 

32. Far shores, seemed to sound with sad and ongtyLlpj^e 
upon distant unknown shores , the sound of the wav es no longer 
reminded them of their island home across the sea 

34 thin grave, feeble as the voices of ghosts So in 
Theocritus, Jd xiu. 59, dpaii S’ tkcro <puivA, ‘thin came the voice’ 
(of Hylas), and in Ver^, AUncid, vi. 492, the ghosts raise \occm 
actgnam, ‘a thm voice ’ Cf Browne, Hydnotaphia, iv , “Pene- 
lope s paramours chirped like bats,” which is a reference to 
Homer, Odysay, xxiv 5 

86 his heating heart He heard the pulsations of his own 
heart cf Lord Houghton’s lino — 

“ And the beating of my own heart was all tho sound I heard." 

37 sat them down Them is here grammatically m the dative 
case , reflcxiv e dativ es with intmusitiv e v orbs v\ ere very common 
in Old English , for examples see Mretzner, Eng Gram v ol ii. 
pp 04, 65 Cf (Euone, 156, “Rest thee sure”, L and E , 511, 
“ 1 dread me." 

35 Between the sun and moon. Since the sun sot in the west 
in trout of them, the moon rose behind them 

42 wandering fields of barren foam, as opposed to tho 
flalwnary fields of /niitfnl crops on land Cf Jii bicmonam, 
vi^ 16, ‘ wnndenng grave’ (of the sea) The sea is called arm 
JVepfunia, ‘ Neptune’s fields,’ by Vergil, jCneid, nii 695 

CUORIC SOKG 

I 

Choric song, a song sung by the whole company Many 
pamlltls to tho sentiments and ovpressions of tins song may bo 
found in Theocritus, Id v , and Moschus, Id lu. and v 

4/ blown roses, full blown, and so sheddmg their petals 

40 in a glea min g pass, in a mountain pass where the light is 
fttiirtlj reflcctcil from tho bright particles of mica and quartz in 
tho granite of tho rocks 
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55 long-leaved flowers weep, the water flowers droop their 
long leaves like the branches of a rceeping willow 
57 'Why are we etc. With this stanza and the next ahoold be 
compared a passage in Dryden’s song in The Indian Emperor — 
“ See how on every bough the birds express 
In their sweet notes their happmess 
They all enjoy, and nothing spare. 

But on their mother Nature lay their care , 

Why then should man, the lord of all below, 

Such troubles choose to know 
As none of all his subjects undergo 

Also Spenser, Faerie Quecne, IL vi. 17 — 

“ Why then, dost thou, 0 man, that of them all 
Art lord, and eke of nature soverame, 

WilfuUy make thy selfe a irretched thraU, 

And waste thy joj ons houres m needlese paihe. 
Seeking for daunger and adi entures vaine “> ” 

11 

61 the first of things Cf the Gk ri r-pC^a and the Latm 
pnma, (e g pnma vtronvm) denotmg the noblest and best still, 
continually 

66 slumber’s holy balm. Sleep is considered holy because 
from its innocence, barmlcssness, and heahng pou er it should be 
looked on as sacred Shaksjiere calls sleep “balm of hurt 
min ds,” and “mnocent” m Macbeth, ii 2. 36 and 39 
69 the roof and crown, we, who are the highest and most 
finished nroduct of nature — 


m 

71 The folded branch. The leaf is gently enticed from the 
folding compass of the bud by the soft airs blowmg around the 
branch 

73 and t^es no c are, "withouHorethought or anxiety of its own 

76 adown, here used as a preposition 

78 wnxing, gi ywm g, icax is from the same root as the Skt 
vaj, and Lat vigor 

83 Fast-rooted, not moved about as we ha\e been. Ifjeaf, 
frmt, a nd flower toil_no^ but are^boin^ grow, and die_without 
t rouble, should we tod ’ 

rv 

84, 85 Hateful dark blue sea. We are weary of the mono- 
tony of voyagmg over mid-ocean with nothing in sight but sky 
and sea 
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NOTES 


55 Vaulted o’er, co^ enng the sea as if •with on arched roof 

56 Death Is the end of life Since death will soon ^oso ^pur 
life, win should w o not enjoy that life wHile ilTaits ’ CiBiblo 
{Rensed Vernon), 1 Cor w 32, “ If the dead aro not raised, let 
us cat and dnnk, for to morrou we dia” 

88 let us alone, leai o us here in peace. The present tense, 
‘ are,’ states the usual lot and gives 'vn idness and mtensity 

91 All things dreadful Post We can take nothing with us 
from tins u orld , u o must lea\ e hclund us all our hopes, deeds, 
and possessions, which w ill soon sink do'wn into the gloomy ahj-ss 
of the past, and he lost to us for eaer Cf Lucretius, De JRcrum 
^at 111 914, “Short is this cnjoiiment for poor weak men, 
prcscntlj It will lx; o\er, and ne\cr after may it be called back.’’ 

98 What pleasure evil? Wo can derive no pleasure from 
the toihonie struggle against -wrong 

95 climbing up the cUmhlng ■wave, mounting to t he crest of 
the waics that nsc up as the ship rises Cf St 
7 — 

“ Still creeping with the creeping hours” , 
and Palace of Art, ‘IhX — 

“ — mouldering -with the dull earth’s moiddenng sod.” 

V 

99 -were, would he , the subjunctive mood denotes that the 
circumstances exist ns j et onlj m the speaker’s imagination 

100 half shut eyes Cf Thomson, The Castle of Indolence — 
A pleasing land of drowsihed it was, 

Of dreams that w ane before the half shut eye ” 

102. amber myrrh hush, those golden sunset hues which 
seem loth to fade from the myrrh bush w hich they light up Cf 
above, L 19, “The charmed sunset huger’d low adown ” 

100 crisping ripples, wnaolets that curl over at the edges, 
Cf Vlartbd, 10, “The bubbhng runnel crispeth ” Milton {Par 
Lout, iv 2,87), has ‘ crisped brooks’ and ‘ crisped shades ’ {Gomus, 
9S4) Lat crtspiis, curled 

107 tender spray, lines of soft w bite foam that gently enrv o 

109 mild minded melancholy, tranquil pcnsivoncss A sonuot 
by Tennj son, pubhslicd in The Englishman's Magazine, August, 
laSl, begins 

“ Clieck every outflosh, everv ruder sally 
^ thought and speech , speak low, and give up wholly 
Tliy spirit to mild minded melancholy ” 

111 oldfaccs, the familiar well remembered faces of the friends 
of our childhood, now dead and gone 
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113 urn of 'brass Cinerary tirns are described by Homer as 
being made of gold , see Iliad, xxni, 92 and Odyssey, xxit 74. 
Roman nms -were generally made of marble, alalmater, or baked 
clay 

XI 

117 are cold, are not ready to welcome us with warm comfort 
To the ancient Greeks and Romans the liearth was the symbol of 
family life and home affections It was coupled with the altar 
as m the phrase “pro arts et facts,” which was used to express 
attachment to all that was most venerable and most dear 

118 Inherit us, have succe eded to oim posseMioiw , ‘ mhent ’ is 
more commonly used with an^oBJeclive of the tlung gamed by 
inheritance. 

119 And we should come Cf In Memonam, xc., 1-16 — 

“ He tasted love with half his mmd 

who first could flmg 
This bitter seed among mankind , 

“ That could the dead, whose dymg eyes 
Were closed u ith wail, resume their hfe, 

They would but find m child and mfe 
An iron welcome when they nse 

“ But if they came who past away. 

Behold their brides in other hands , 

The hard heir strides about their lands, 

And will not yield them for a day ” 

120 island princes, the princes of the islands near our home 
See the account of the pnnccs from the islands of Samos, 
Dahchmm, and Zacvnthos, nho were smtors to Penelope, 
Odysseus’s wife, m Homer, Odyssey, i. 

121 eat In the Ormvhim (Hth century) the preterite and 
past participle of eat is written clt Eat ns the preterite occurs 
four times m Milton’s poems, ate neier the minstrel. As 
Phemins, the court-minstrel, smgs to the suitors, Odyssey, i. 

125 Let remain, let the disorder remam, we have no hearc 
to check it 

126 The Gods reconcile, the gods are difficult to propitiate 
by prayers and offermgs. 

128 confusion worse than deatlu The phrase occurs also m 
In Memonam, xc IS, 19 — 

“ The yet-loved sire would make 
Confusion worse than death.” 

H 
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132 pilot-stars Tlic pole star and the other stars bysrhich 
the helmsman steers his course 

th- 

133 ntn nr fl'ntTij a fabulous unfading flower Milton, Par 
Lost, 111 354, has “ Immortal anmrant ” moly, a fabulous plant 
of magical potency — 

“ Black was the root, but milky-u bite the flouer” 

— ^gi\ en by Hermes to Od) aseus as a counter charm to the en 
chanted draught of Circe See Homer, Odyssey, x, 305, and 
Milton, Comm, 636 

134 lowly, as an ada erb, occurs also m The Lady of Shalotl, 
146 

135 BtVU, motionless 

136 dark and holy, shaded anth cloudsj.nd wrapt in a rebg igus- 

calm “ 

139 dewy echoes, perhaps ‘echoes heard in the dewy even 
tide,’ or ' soundmg sottly from the dnppmg caves ’ 

141 emerald colour’d, taking the green tmt of the surround 

mg foliage, ^ ~ 

142 acanthus, a plant with graceful pendant leaves, whoso- 
shape 18 reproduced in the ornamental sculpture on the capitals 
of Cormtluan columns divine, because of its beautj 

144 Only to hear, not to approach the sea, but oulv to listen 
to the sleepy drone of the tide m the distance 

•vm 

147 mellower, seemmg softer and sweeter ns the day goes on 
Notice, in this and the foilowmg Imes, the soft effect produced by 
the frequent repetition of the broad von cl sound and the hquid 
consonant I in low, mellower, tone, holloto, alley, lone, rmtnd, 
daicns, yellow. Lotos, bloitm 

148 alley, lane or avenue Cf Milton, Comiis, 311 — 

“ 1 know each lane and c\ erj alley green ” 

149 From tins point down to Ime 174 the metre is trochaic, 
the accent falling on the first sellable of each foot, nliilc each 
lino has cither six or seven feet with an extra hypennetneal 
syUatilo. spicy, fragrant 

151 seething tree, while the waves were -wildly boiling 

152 foam fountains The whale can.apout up water to n great 
height In The Palace oTHrf, 24, wo fiud the form ‘fountam- 
foani wth w ords arc good instances of Tennyson’s alliterative 
compounds , see General Introduction, p -exu. 
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153 equal mind, B^nte, ^ch^ging determination Cf Hor 
Od 11 3 1, jEqiiam'vie.mcntQ“r^iis tn arduis’Scrvan tnenlem 
‘ Remember to preserve an equal mind in difficulties ’ 


154 hollow, f ull of Talle jB. 

155 careless of monldnd, heedless of man and his woes This 

was the Epicurean notion of tlie gods Sec Lucretius, De licrum 
I7at in. 18 24, and Bacon, Hasays, xn., “Epicurus is charged 
that he did but dissemble for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed 
there were blessed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves uath- 
out having respect to the go\ emnient of the world ” Cf Cowper, 
TaaJ , \ 876 8 “Gods that sleep, 

Or disregard onr follies, or that sit 
Amused spectators of this bustling stage ” 


And Milton, Par Lost ii 868 “ Gods who hve at ease ” 

156 the holts, the thnnderbolts of Zeus 

16S golden houses The epithet ‘golden’ is often used by 
Homer of the gods and all their belongings, gleaming world, 
the star-lit heavens th at^UtTPun d th e glwlc of the gods 

160 roaring deeps and fiery sands, the ocean with its storms, 
the desert with its burning sands, ready to destroy us wretched 
mortals. 


162. they find a music, etc. The sighs and groans of men 
combme mto a pleasant harmony'" f o' their cars Cf TVords- 
■nortli's Lines on Pen ftitng (he Pauls of (he TVye, 92, “The still 
sad music of humanity ” 

163 Steaming up, nsmg, like a smoke, to heaven an^nt 
tale of wrong, on old and oft repeated story of the enis that 
befall mankind. 


164. like a tale strong, affecting their careless cars no more 
tban 


a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Sigmfj^g nothing ” — Slinks Machclh, v 5 20 28 


167 little dues, the smal l retu rns, they get^r,thcir.Iaboar m 
field, vineyard,j 3 r,oliv^.gardon 

169 Elysian valleys, the valleys of Elysium, the Greek hea^ en , 
described by Homer in iv ofiS' 


170 asphodeh The ‘asphodel meadow,’ Homer’s ao-^ooeXAr 
Xciycor, Mas the haunt of the Bliades of Heroes in Hades Cf 
ilcmc^crTlKl, The silent field of Asphodel ’’ (m Elysium) The 
asphodel is a plant of the lily species. 
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DORA. 

Iktroduciiox 

This poem ^vas first published in 18452 Its materials are m part 
Iwrrowed from a tale called Dora Cre&xcdl, contained in a volume 
of sketches of rural character and scenery, entitled Our Yfflagt, 
bj Mias Mary Russell Mitford. But the latter half of the poem, 
from the hnes — 

“ You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well — for I will take the boy — ” 

IS entirely of Tennyson’s mvention. Moreover a contrast of tone 
is obseri able m the way m which the story has been treated by the 
tw o authors Tennj son’s poem is all m shadow, while Miss Mit- 
ford a tale is in snnshme The language of the poem is as simple 
as possible. A cn tic has observed, “ It contains literally not one 
similitude, not one metaphor, which might not be used m 
common discourse by shepherds and husbandmen. Its words 
are the current com of our language. There are but two or 
three words of three syllables, one of these bemg ‘consider’ 
and another ‘ labooror ’ It must be a fimty heart indeed that 
can reach the end of Dora unmoved. The pathos is like that of 
the simple stones of the old Hebrew Bible — the story of Joseph 
or the story of Rnth,” 

Observe the fine contrast between the characters of Dora and 
ilary Dora’s is “ the snpenor nature, the more thoughtful, the 
more self sacrifiomg of the two ” It may be doubted whether 
Mar^, had she been in Dora’s place, would have braved the old 
man a wrath and nsked poverty for herself m order to help the 
child of a man w ho had preferred another woman to herself 
With the d^nouemcnl of this poem may be compared tbe inci- 
dent of the finding of the chila m George Ebot’s Silas Mamer 
There also tho presence of a bttle child is desenbed as of power 
to soften and break through tho hard crust of selfishness and ob- 
stinacy that may grow over tho better nature of a disappomted 
man 


Notes, 

^ and '^e, husband and wife Tho origmal story says 
And TOforo Dora was ten years old, he (the old farmer) had 
rciolvem that in dno time she should marry his son, Walter, and 
hod informed tho parties of his intention.' 

o felt WilUiOT, jaeldcd to her uncle’s -wishes, and began to 
nave a ukmg for WiUiam as her future husband, Tbe original 
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story talks of ‘ the sweet and yielding nature of the gentle and 
submissive Dora ’ 

6 hecause Dora, because from constantly li\ mg m the same 
house he had come to regard her ns a near relative, and could 
not care for her ns a lover, but, as the story puts it, ‘ he loved 
his pretty cousm much ns he would have loved a favourite sister ’ 
Cf Aylmei^s Fteld, 128-132 — 

“How should Love 

follow 

Such dear familiarities of daivn (t e early youth) ? 

Seldom ” 

10 I married die, I was well advanced in years before I 
manned, hut I should like you to many at an earlier age than I 
did, so that I may hold your children m my arms before I die. 

13 look to Dora, turn your eyes and thoughts towards Dora, 
well to look to, fair to see. 

14, beyond her age, more than one might expect m one so 
young 

20 answered short, gave a curt and angry reply 

23 doubled up his hands, clenched his fists 

25 But law, but though you dare to dispute my command, 
I tell you that when I was young a father’s word was ne^ er dis- 
obeyed, and I wiU, have it so in my case now ‘ Now Farmer 
CresweU’s intentions were well known to he os unchangeable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians He was obstinate in the 
highest degree, had never been known to yield a pomt or change 
a resolution ’ {Dora Orwwell) 

28 to my wish, in accordance with my ■wishes 

29 pack again, be turned at once out of the house, and 
never show your unwelcome face here agam. PacL means hter 
ally ‘ pack up your helongmgs and go ’ 

30 darken my doors, hterally, ‘ obstruct the hght by conung 
to the open door,’ and hence ‘ cast a gloom over my house by your 
un'wiBhed for entrance.’ 

31 bit his lips, a common sign of impatience when an angry 
man endeavours to restnun faunself 

32. broke away, imshed out of the room. 

37 half In love, half spite, partly because he loved Mary, 
mrtly m order to thwart his father The original stoiy thus 
describes the quarrel ‘But to he dictated to, to he ohamed 
down to a distant engagement, to hold himself hound to a mere 
child , the very idea •was absurd and restrainmg •with difficulty 
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an al)rnpt denial, he isalUed into the ^ lUage, predisposed out of 
sheer contradiction to fall in love ivith the first young voman who 
should come m his w ay , and he did fall in lo\ e accordingly ’ 

38 A lahourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. In the original tale 
the name is Marj Haj , ‘ the daughter of the respectable mistress 
of a small endowed school at the other end of the parish.’ 

39 the hells, the church hells rmgmg the weddmg peal at 

W illiam and ilarj s mamage ^ 

41 that was my son, “ was” implies “ is no longer, for I dis 
own and disinlient him” Cf Troja fmf, ‘Iroj 'was,' i e Troy 
IS no more So Lear (ShaLs Kmg Lear, i 1 123) calls Cordelia 
“ my soractuue daughter ” 

42 change a word, exchange a word, i c converse her he 
calls his wife, the old man in his iiTath 11011 hardly allon that 
ilaiy 13 rcallj the legal wife of his son , he would nei er call her 
‘ daughter in lau ’ 

43 none of yours, no home for you , i c you shall no longer 
find a lionio iii my house My will is law, he repeats this idea 
bcloM " \ oil knew mj word was law ,” — shoiimg the imperious 
obstmacj of hia character 

45 ‘ It cannot be, this state of thmgs cannot oontmno 

00 Bttt Dora stored, etc ‘ Their most liberal benefactress, 
their most deioted friend, was poor Dora, Considermg her 
uncle’s partiality to herself as the prune cause of aU this misery, 
she felt like a guilty creature , and casting off at once her native 
timidity and habitual submission, she had repeatedly hrai ed Ins 
anger, by the most canioat supphcations for mercy and for 
pardon , and when this proi cd unavadmg, she tried to imtigatc 
their distresses by all the assistance that lier small means would 
adinit’ {Dora Cres^oell) But this help is said in the original 
story to ha^ c been given after the death of William, not before, 
03 m the poem, 

52 a fever died ‘ In less than tliree months his death by 
an mfiainmatorj fo\cr left hei o desolate and penniless uidou ’ 
{Dora Crt-oir!!] 

55 thought Hard things, blamed Dora for having been the 
cause of the estrangement, and for not hanng tn^ to hruig 
"liout a reconciliation hotv ecu fatlior and son. Observe that the 
original story states tliat Dora had endeai oured to reconcile them 

5S 1 have sinned, t < 1 . it was wrong of mo so to obey my uncle 
aU thro’ first, my presence in the house was the onginnl cause 
of tlus misery coming on William 

Cl the woman those, in apposition to the you m ‘ t/ottr sake.’ 

C5 in my uncle’s eye, full m my uncle’s sight. 
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66. glad Of the fall harvest. The storr desenhes Dora thus 
explaining to tlic authoress, Miss Mitford.'vrhj she had brought 
the hoj into the field- ‘This is the heat place to ask a faiour 
in, for the ^cry sight of tlio great crops puts him in a good 
humour , not so much on ncconnt of tlio profits, hut heenuse the 
land never here lialf so much before, and it’s all on mg to lus 
management in drcasing and dnllmg ’ 

70 a mound That iras unsown, a little hillock left uniiloughcd, 
and therefore unsomi ivilh wheat, the hoj’ would here ho con- 
spicuous 

74 Dare, for dius* Tcnnjson hero retains date in its old 
past meaning 

SO mado a llttlo wreath ‘A beautiful child lay on tho 
ground at some htlle distance, w hilst a young girl, resting from 
the labour of reapmg, was twasting a rustic wreath of enamelled 
cornflowers, brilliant poppies, snow white lil^ bines, and hglit 
fragrant hare bells, mingled with tufts of tho richest wheat ears, 
around his hat’ {Dora Crcuccll) 

01 Do with me as you will, punish mo m anv way you please. 

03 a trick Got up betwixt, a stratagem dc\ ised by. 

94 the woman there, a contemptuous expression Ho will not 
Et j Ic Mary his son’s w idow 

03 I must ho taught, \ ou seem to think it is j our busmess to 
teach me. 

90 my word was law Olv^crvc tho farmer s fondness for m- 
sisting on his arbitmrj pow cr 

97 37011 — for, etc., very good, jour tnck 1ms been successful, 
for I w ill take the Iwj 

98 never see me more, nc\ cr again como near me 

104 when first she came, t c. to tho farmer’s house 

IOC and tho reapers dark. Cf Homer, Orfyssev, n. 3S8, etc , 
AmeS T tjAioj, tTKiionn-d tc —affai ayiicu, ‘^Vnd tho siui fell, and all 
the wavs w ere darkened ’ Ob«cr\ e llie repetition of this passage 
Such repetitions arc frequent in the old r,rcek poets, as in Homer 
and Theoentns , tlicj occur also ui Silencer and Milton 

110 broke out in praise, began suddenlj to praise 

1 17 now 1 thtnl!:, now that I reflect on tho affair 

118 hardness, to bo os harsh and unfcclmg as tho old man 
himself 18. to Blight, to despise and neglect 

127 off the latch Tlio latch of the door was not fastened, and 
thus tho door was ajar, so that thej could peep in avithout bemg 
heard to open it 
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12S set np ' On the very spot -where -wo had jmrtcd, I sarr 
the good farmer himself m his Sunday clothes, tossing httlo 
Walter into the air , the child laughing and screaming inth 
delight, and his grandfather apparently qiute as much delighted 
ns himself’ (Dora Oreswdt) 

129 Who thrust etc,, who playfully pressed his fingers in the 
hollows of the child’s arms so as to tickle hum 

132 hahhled for, called out for m liis haby prattle 

133 hy the fire, m the firehght 

137 If you so, if I may use the name ‘ father’ to yom It is 
common for daughters m law to address their fathers-m-law as 
‘ father ’ Allan had alwaj s hitherto avoided speaking of Mary 
ns his daughter 

13S a begging Tins a represents on or in. Once ui common 
use, it is now allowed only as a colloquialism 

145 to cross thus, to oppose his father’s -wishes ns he had 
done. 


147 turn’d His face and pass’d, turned his face away from mo 
and died. To ‘ pass ’ is sometimes used for to ‘ die,’ as m 
‘passing hell,’ the heU rung ns a sign that some one has just 
died Of Thi Death of (Emm, ad jin — 

“ She (CEnone) leapt upon the funeral pile. 

And mixt herself -with him and past m fire ” 

And In Memortam, lx 1, “ Ho past , a soul of nobler tone ” 

152. let before, let thmgs go on as they did before you saw 
the boy 


156 been to blame, been m fault , cf ‘ house to let,’ ‘ ivater to 
dnnL’ , to Marne, to lei, to drtnh are gerundinl infinitives 
161 all the man, his whole nature 

160 Mary took death. The contrast between the two char 
neters IS well kept up in these Imes, which are not borrowed 
from the onginal storj 


ULYSSES 

I>TR0D1JCTI0K- 

-was first published m 1842 It is remarkable for its 
hcalth\ tone and masculine ngour, m strong opposition to the 
sleepy softness of the Lotos Eaters In stylo and iMguago it 
may also be contrasted -with (Enonc , the latter bomg bathed 
in a glou of colour and rich in -poetic imngeri , -n hile Ulysses 
IS seicro in stylo and unadorned in language It has been 
remarked that “i\c need not quarrel -with Tennyson for havmg 
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besto’ivcd those manners on Ulysses in Ins old ago There ivere, 
indeed, none such They nil lay fathom deep m brine , no Homer, 
no Athcn6 had paid regard to them, Uljsscs returned alone to 
his isle, the hero only being of account in the eyes of classic poet 
or Pagan goddess. ” Tennyson’s Uh sscs is, in fact, an embodiment! 
of the modern “passion for knowledge, for the orploration of its] 
hnntless fields, for the annexation of now kingdoms of scienc^ 
and thought” (Hales, FoUa. Lttcrana) 

llr Brimloy {E«say») places this among tho group of poems 
founded on legendary history, and remarks that along with three 
others {St Simeon Sivhte^, Si Agnes, and Sir Galahad) it aims at 
p^cuting ftAjpg^ofrCl'tinictcr, and not p^j iarratn o oTliction i 
Clyvcs IB thus, like Tithonua and (Enone, in some Bcnso'a dramatic 
poem it is spoken bj another mouth than tho poet’s, tho 
occasion of its utterance is one that illustrates and emphnsiscs tho 
characters of the speaker, and this kind of dramatic vividness 
18 worked not merely into tho thoughts but mto tho style The 
terse, laconic, almost epigrammatic \ igour of language put mto] 
the mouth of Vh sses marks tho man of action and resource mi 
time oy anger, the man accustomed to rule and to bo obeyed “For; 
MsibTo "grandeur,” writes Jlr Stedmon ( rictonaa J’oe/s), “and 
astonishingly compact expression, there is no binnk-v erso poem, 
equally restricted ns to length, that approaches tho Ulysses ” 

Chu rton..Collln3 ins pointed out that “the germ, the 
spintTancTtho sentiment of this poem are from tho'SBth canto of 
Dan t o ’a _ /» (e nj 0 As is usual with him in nil cases wliero he 
borrows^Tlmcfotaila nud minuter portions of tlio work are his 
own, ho has added grace, elaboration, and sjunmetry, ho has 
called m the assistance of other poets (particularly of Homer and 
Virgil) A rough crayon draught has oeon metamorphosed mto 
a perfect picture ” 

riie following is a literal translation of tho passage In DgJiie, 
from tho same w ntcr Ulysses is speaking — 

“Heithor fondness for my son, nor reverence for my aged sire, 
nor tho duo love w hich ought to hav o gladdened Penelope, could 
conquer in me tho ardour which I had to become experienced m 
tho w orld and in human vice and w orth I put out into tho deep 
open sen wnth but one ship, and with that small company which 
had not deserted me I and my companions were old and 
tardy when wo came to that narrow pass where Hercules assigned 
his landmarks (i c. tho Straits of Gibraltar) ‘0 brothers,’ 1 
said, ‘ w ho through a hundred thousand dangers hav e reached 
the West, deny not this to the bnof vigil of your senses that 
remain — experience of tho unpeopled world bojond tho sun 
Consider your origin , 

^ follow vi rtno^nd-knowd^ge^ Kight already saw the 
poIeTvTthall its stars, nnd^urs so low that it rose not from tho 
ocean floor ” 
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1 an Idle king Ulysses, king of Ithaca, a rocky island off 
the entrance to the CJoniithian Gulf, was specially distingnished 
among the Greek heroes of the Trojan War for his fortitude, 
eloquence and sagacity He met with many misfortunes on tlio 
return i oyago, but finally, after an absence of 20 years, reached 
Ithaca m safety, where he was welcomed, by his wife Penelope 
and his son Tclemachus Ulysses (or more correctly Ulixes) ^ 
the Latm name for the Gk OdyMens 

3 Match’d with, mated with, married to Match meant 
originally ‘ companion, viatc' hence ‘ equal,* as m ‘he has met 
hiB match.’ So ‘ to match ’ meant ‘ to consider equal,’ ‘ to pair ’ 
used of contest, game, or rnamace mets and dole, measure and 
deal out, nunutely and carefully dispense The words imply 
contempt He thinks of himself as a small shopkeeper weighing 
out his wares, or as the steward of a household of slaves. 

4 Unequal laws, unfair, imperfect lavrs. He speaks bitterly 
and scornfully of his petty duties, which after all fail to secure 
their end. 


5 know not me, ore unable to appreciate or understand my 
adventurous spirit. 


® I dram the wme of life to the drcM, I 

will lead a life of activity and enterprise to the very close. 
Cf Shaks. Machtlh, n. 3 100, 101 — " ' 

“ The wme of hfc is draivn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vaidb to brag of ” 

8. suffer* d greatly The conventional or permanent epithet of 
Ulysses m Homer is ‘ much endimng ’ hoth with alone. In 
his ndi entares mth the Ci clops and with Circe lus companions 
were with him , lie was alone when, after shipwreck, ho swam 
ashore to the island of the Phaeacians 


head of Tauriis, which were so.calleJDCcanse 
rwmg and setting were behoved to be attended mth much 
ram Cf Ycrgd s pfunas JJynrfas, ‘ ramy Hyades.’ 

<*/ -fa'*- fromeu, 163, 

where Cleopatra speaks of herself as » a name for ever ” 
li hungry, eager for knowledge and experience, 
ct^ case, ‘myself being not least,* 

etc. , or mjTiolf is in apposition with ‘ I ’ (1 J 3 ) ^ 

stimcd*wd^‘WHe^^^‘l * ranst he con- 

sirneu mth battle l,ai o felt the raptdro^ joj of fight with 
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■worthy antagonists’ Cf. Scott, Lady qf the Lake, v 10 11, 
12 — 

" the stem joy "which "wamors feel 
In foemon orthy of their steeL" 

"With ‘ delight of battle ’ compare the Gk. x<^Pf^Vi Lat certam%nts 
gavdia, ‘the joys of fight ’ Cf Scott, Lord of the Isles, iv 
20 , 21 — 

“ 0 iror 1 thou hast thy fierce dehght, 

Thy gleams of joy intensely bright ” 
neers, conala (Lat ^wrewi, equal) Cf pair 

17 ringing, i e with the dm of conflic t Homer frequently 
alludes to the clang of the armour of a falling warrior, as m Homer, 
Iliad, y 42, Aoajnjcrev 5^ Treo’iin’, dpipijae St reirxe’ eir’ atatp, ‘ and 
he feU mth a thud and the armour on him rang ’ ■windy Troy 
The epithet IS Homeric see Iliad, in 305, irporVlh.ov T]pefi6ecriTav, 
‘ to "Windy Troy ’ 

18 I am met, my present character is compounded of ele 
ments dnrwn from mv "i anous experience So \<Eneas ( Vergil, 

iL G), m relatmg to Lido the story of Troy’s fall, says, 
gitoi-um pars inacfna fiti, ‘of nhich events I was a gicat part ’ 
Cf Aylmer's Field, 12, vhere the old cripple had “been him 
self a part of what he told”, and Byron, Ohilde Harold, mu 
CSO, 681 — 

“ I 111 e not m myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me ” 

19 Tet all move, all that I have emenenced hitherto 
(mstead of making me "ivish for rest), e nhances tlie a Uunng 
Yision of those unexplored regions who se J3orders_seem .contmu 
ally to re tir e befor e me in t he ;^tajice,Jth 9 _nearer„I approach 
tl ^eiiu ^Cf VergH Ain. iii. 49G, Arva Aiisontce semper 
cedentta retro, ‘ the fields of Ausoma that ever recede before 
us’ , and Shelley, Ihigcmean Hills, 19 21 — 

“ And the dim low Ime before 
Of a dark and distant shore 
StiU recedes ” 

Also, The Voyage, xu , “We follow that which flies before ” 

23 "to rust use So the proverb ‘ Better to wear out than 
to rust out ’ Cf Love thou thy Land, 41, 42 — 

“ Meet IS it changes should control 
Our bemg, lest we rust in ease ” 

And Shake Tro and Cress iii 3 160 153 — 

“ Perse"! erance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright to have done is to hang 
Quito out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery ” 
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And contrast Folstafi’s xievr (Shaka , 2 ffen IV i i 245) 

“I -were better to be eaten to death “ 

Econrcd to nothing mth perpetual motion ” 

24 life little, i c a great many lives "aould be much too 
bnef to pro\ ide scope for my energy and enterprise. 

25 of one, » e of one life, of the smgle life granted me 

26 every hour things, every hour spent m activity is some 
thing saved from the silence of the grave , nay, it is something 
more than that, since it brmgs mth it new experiences 

29 For some three suns, dnnng the three years or so of 1^ 
that I may count upon. So moons is sometimes poetically used 
for monlhs to store and hoard myself, to. take c are of mvselLlP 
qniPt scplnsion from work and action 

30 spirit, the objective cose after ‘ store and hoard ’ gray, 
aged 

31 a sinking star, a star that is passmg below the horizon. 
Hence hound m the next hne represents this (western) horizon, 
bcjond nhich he longs to follow the star, Knojsledge. bee 
translation from Dante m the Introdnction. The passage may 

ibo paraplirased thus ‘ Just as men imght follow mto aimther 
^ hca^ cns a star that had set in their own, so I , ol^as-ljim, 
eagerly desire to gam now e^cnences of IHe such as^o^humon 
being iias e\ er i et attained ’ ' ' 

35 discerning to fulfil, clover or sagncion£ at catryu^jout. 

36 slow prudence, wise measures gradually mtroduced 

37 thro’ soft degrees, gently and gradually 

3S the nsefnl and the good, nsefnlness and goodness. Tht is 
prefixed to an adjective with a singular notion, to express the 
corrosjKmdmg abstract idea — a common Greek construction. 

39 centred duties, t.< wholly taken up mth them. 

40 decent tenderness, creditably careful not to fail m kind 

attentions (to his mother) There is a good deal of gentle iro^J 
in this passage For offices, cf Pnneess, vu. 11 “ Angel offices, 

1 e kind ministrations. 

44 the vessel sail, i e, the wmd is fitfully fillmg the vessel’s 
sad 


45 gloom, look gloomy , they are covered mth haze m the 
distance. Cf “dusk,” Lady of Shalott, 9, and note Qloovx 
occurs os a transitive verb, meamng ‘make gloomy,’ m The 
Letter*, 2, “ A black jow gloom’d the stacmant air,” and m The 
Voyayc, 42 b • 

46^ My mariners See Introduction. Cf Horace, Odes, i. 7 
oJ* 
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47 Crolic. This ■word, properly an adjective (as here), is now 

f enerally used as a verb or a noun, and a new adjective frolicsonie 
as been formed to take its place It is the Dutch vroltjL (Germ. 
/rdhltch), "With the suflfe -lyX, which is the English like, -ly 
49 flree, cheerful, bold and frank. 

63 Gods The “aimhar gods” (Milton, Par Lost, i. 679) 
who_helped:^e Trojans agamst t he Gr eeks Such were Veniis 
aiul'SErs, -^o^ivas wounded by DiorMdes^ 

64 The lights, t e. of the houses 

56 "With many voices, •with many varymg calls So m The 
Coming of Arthur, 380, a "wave is said to be “ full of voices ” , cf 
lb 290, “A voice as of the waters,” and Maud, ttv iv, “the 
\oice of the long sea wave ” 

68 smite ftorows, strike the hoUo'ws of the splashmg "waves 
with your oars, as you row Cf a frequent line in Homer’s 
Odyssey, 3’ i^hyeuoi iroXtijv fiXo -rinTrov Iperfidts, ‘ and sittmg in 
order they smote the hoary sea •with their oars.’ 

69 holds, remaiua firm 

60 'the baths stars, i e. the western horizon of sea , the old 
Greek notion beiim that the stars actually sank, at settmg, mto 
the ocean Cf. Homer, 77 jwiii 489, Xoerpuv ’OKearow, ‘the 
baths of ocean’ ("with reference to the setting of stars) Eor 
“beyond the sunset,” see the translation from Dante m the 
Introduction. 

62. the gulfs, the yawumg deep , we may be swallowed up m 
the hollows of the waters 

63 the Happy Isles, forirvnatae insulae, islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the west coast of Africa, supposed to be the modem 
Canary Isles ‘ ^ev formed tlje G^^ Po radisa- t)ie a lwdq qf.the 
yiriiipps^flStSfiatih. Cif the happy island of Knrikela m the 
£alha ^rii Sdgara (chap 64) Cf Morte dC Arthur, 259 

64. Achilles , the famous Greek hero, the terror of the Trojans 
and the” slayer of Hector Upon his death at Troy, Ins arms n ere 
a'warded to Ulysses, who afterwards saw and conversed "with him 
in Hades. 

Cb that strength, abstract for concrete — ‘ that strong band of 
men.’ 

67 Moved earth and heaven, » e, performed wonderful feats of 
valour and endurance 

68 One hearts, t e. heroic hearts, all of the same serene and 
patient disposition. Cf The Lotos-Eaters, 163, and note 

69 Made weak etc , since ‘much had been taken’ (L 65) 
but strong etc., smce ‘much abides’ [ib ) 
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/ TTTHONUS 

lOTRODUCnON 

Tins poem "snis first publiBhcd in 1S60 Its story is toH in the 
Homenc Hymn to Aphroditd, 218 239 Tithonn s, according to 
the fahle, yn^ beloved by Aurora, the goddess of th^^Daivn, 
who, at his request, made him immortaL Since, however, Jio 
had omitted to aak for the perpetuation of hisyouth and beauty, 
he grew ever more and more old and decrepit, till, life beconimg 
insupportable, he pra\ ed Aurora to ‘‘take l3afikJieE.gift.” As ho 
could not (be, the goddess clianged him intojv.gnisshopper 
Tins poem takes high rank in tbe'quasi dramatic division of 
Tennyson’s poetry (see Introduction to Ulysses), though it docs 
not attempt to depict so much the charactenstica of the 
individual ns the special cirouinstances in which he is placed 
, Tithonns 18 <mc of the poet’s most highly finished productions, 
t and 13 remarkable for its puntj of tone, its musical rhythm, and 
‘ its simple beauty of style. 


Notes. 

2 The vapours ground. The clouds and mists let fall their 
burden of moisture upon the ground m the fonn of mm and dew 
The spelhng hnrihen (instead of the commoner Inirdm) has the 
adi outage of distinguishing the v ord from burden, the refram of 
a song — ^with uhich it lias no connexion. 

3 lies beneath, dies and is buneiL 

4 after swan. According to Noumann, the mute swan 
(cyatus olor) reachcs.anagomf iromfiOtoJOO years, and in the 
Horiivig Past of 9th July, 1S40, there is an account of the death 
from an accident of a swan whiidi is said to hove been hotclicd 
about the year 1770 Judging, however, from the expenenco of 
the oldest sivnnherds bving, tlie su an appears rarely to live longer 
than from 30 to 40 years (Dresser, Birds of Europe, a ol vn) 

5 Me only, etc. See Introduction. 

7 limit, the verge of the eastern lionzon, the homo of Aurora 
Cf Homeric Hymn, 227 iirl welpturt ycdyt, ‘ at the limits of e.arth ’ 

8 A white hair’d dream, “a transfusion of the Homeric, aeiy 
(AcXoi Kal ipclptp {Odyssey, XL 20S), ‘ like to a shadow or even a 
(irtam’ ” (Churton Collins, Hlustrulions of Tamyson) a dream. 
If as reprtscntmg something unreal and nnsubstantiak t'l, 

9 over silent, because of the stillnesa of Nature at early daivn. 
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10 rto-folded mifitB, nuats that lie m folds far airay in the 
eastcn Tilcy nt dami ^ 

12 In thy choicBj m the fact that you chose him for your 
lover Thy ( = of thee) contains the antecedent of who in the 
next Ime 

14 great, filled vrith a sense of grandeur , ambitious 

15 thy strong Hours, i e. all-o Qnq uermg T ime Cf In Mem 
n 13, “ the victor Hours ” The Hours (Lafc Home) ■were three 
sisteis, daughters of Zeus and Themis They are represented 
here as attendants on the gods, work’d their wills WiUs is to 
be parsed as an objective partially cognate to the verb worVd, 
‘work’d their works’ would be the strictly cognate form Cf 
‘to shout applause,’ ‘ to dnnk one’s filL’ 

19 marr’d. Mar is from a root signifying to bnuse, crush, on 
which see Max Muller’s Lectures, voL u pp 347-367 

20 maim’d, impaired, disfigured 

23 And all I was, In ashes, and lef t me wit h all ro'y-pnatme 
beauty and Yigour deca-y ed jtnd. destiyxed 

25 the sliver star, thy guide, the planet Venus or th e-Momincr 
Star, t he p ioneer-oL the .dawn. Cf “ Large Hesper glitter’d on 
her tears ” {Manana tn the South, 90) 

29 kindly, of the same kmd or nature "with himself 

30 the goal of ordinance, t he ordamed goal or linut ^f huma n 
existence. 

32. A soft air, etc This passage describes the gradim l appe ar- 
ance of the daiy n First, through a break in the cloud, Tiuionus 
sees a glimpse of the earth Then the ved of weird, gbmmenng 
■twilight IS ■withdraivn, and the da^wn, pure and fresh, begins to 
reveal itself. Soon the eastern horizon gro^ws red and bright, 
though still the stars are ■visible, till at last the da^wn appears and 
day IS begun. 

34, 35 steals From, gradually radiates from. 

36 With a heart renew’d, because she ■was once more makmg 
her appearance m the hea^s ens 

39 blind, obscure, extmguish the ■wild team, the horses that 
drew her chariot (see L 76) She is represented by the classic 
poets as dn^ving a rose-coloured chariot dra^wn by white horses, 
and sets out before the chariot of the .sun, because the daivn 
precedes the sunrismg, and gradually kmdles mto brightness 
the mo rnin g twibght Cf Marston, Antonio and Mellxda, 2nd 
part, 1 1 — 

“'The dapple gray coursers of the mom 
Beat up the light with thoir bright silver hooves ” 
Perhaps, however, the poet was thinking of Guido’s famous fresco 
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m the Roroigliosi Palace at Rome There Aurora is depicted 
scattering flo'wers before the chanot of the Sun surrounded by a 
dancmg choir of the “strong Hours ” Contrast mth this picture 
that of the appearing of Huto’s chanot in Dtmeter and Ptrsi 
phont, 44-47 — 

“The team of Hell, 

Ascendmg, pierce the glad and songful air, 

And all at once their arch’d necks, midnight-maned, 

Jet upward thro’ the mid day blossom.” 

43 ever, at each day-break. 

44 before tWne answer given, before giving thine answer , a 
Latmism, like Milton’s “ amce created man” ior ‘smce the crea- 
tion of man,’ 


49 ‘ The Gods gifts ’ Cf Agathon’s hues, quoted by Ans 
totle (Eth VI 2, 6) — 

/livov yap airroO Kol de6t arep'aKerax, 
iy^yipra voieT^ Eaa’ J ittirpayixiva, 

‘ For just one thmg oven God lacks — to make undone whatever 
has been accompbsned ’ Cf also Horace, Odes, in. 29, 45-48 

60 Ay mo I is the Old French aymt, ah for mo ! Me is to be 
parsed as the indirect obj ective (or dative) case, with what, etc. , 
with what different feelings and looksJE used, etc 

62 if I he he that watch’d. I feel so different now that I 
can hardly believe that I am the same person that then watched 

63 The lucid thee, i e your shadowy figure gradually becom- 
ing lununous and defined. This passage agam depicts the coming 
of the dawn. See L 32, and note 

54 The dim curls, the light nrruus clouds m the eastern heavens 

65 mystic change, the strange, weird bnghtenmg of dim 
p^tOT^^^° dawn Cf myslcnoxis, 1. 34. Changed is the 

68 Mouth growing, the absolute case. 

69,00 buds Of April. Cf Dream of Faxr Women, — 

“ Her balmy breath. 

Sweet ns new buds in Spring 

f nf a 1 ^iU 3 P®nng to me strange and debght- 

and fully compreliend Thd^djcSfiiv^-tiW 

smttincs^ ^ l^ticaUj used for the abstract nouns wildness and 
swujncs, I knew not what,’ Fr Jc ne saw quoi, Lat nestio 

king in^ i” Tithonus, bemg the son of Laomedgn, 

Nuitunc anfl’Arv,fi opposed to haic been present when 
ronTLaoi^l;fC ’ ^ been condemned*^ by Zeus to 

i^omedon for one year, built the walls of Troy or Hion (so 
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called from Hus, one of its longs) Classical m3dhs (sco Ovid, 
Her. XT 179) aier that the stones of the •wall \Fer6 charmed 
mto their places by the sneet sonnd of Apollo’s lute. Cf. 
(Hnone, 39-41 — 

“ As yonder ■walls 
Bose slo'wly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape ” 

And Milton, Par Losty i 710 12 — 


“Out of the earth a fabric huM 
Bose like an exhalation, ii ith the sound 
Of dulcet symphomes and voices siv eet ” 

65 Ho'w thine 7 t c the old natiual sympathy between us 
ouost die out through the change vTought upon me by old age. 
Immortal ago cannot dwell beside immortal youth (L 22) 

66 Coldly cold Ho longer, as in my youth, do I feel my 
blood glow "With thy glow (U. 65, 56) 

63 ■the steam, t he ■vapours d ra^wn up fro m the earth at da^w n. 


71 hantcwB, bunal mounds. This word, connected mth hury, 
IS a different word from barrow, the vehicle, connected mth bear 


72 Release ground, free me-from - my doom ot junmorfahty 
a nd give me ha ck to death ancLbnriaLin the earth from which I 
sprang 

75 I earth in earth, I turned to dust in my grave 0£ 
Hawes’s Panittne of Pleasure, xlv , “ When earth m earth hath 
ta’en his corrupt taste ” forget, shall forget 

76 sll^ver wheels The chariot of the grey da^wn is repre- 
sented as silver, just as the chariot of the bright sun is golden. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

iKTRODtrOnOK 

This poem ■was first published m 1S42. “Bnrleigh-House by Stam- 
ford'-to-wn,” on the orders of the two counties of Rutland and 
Lmcoln, is the country mansion of the Marquis of Exeter, the 
descendant of Wilham Cecil, the first Lord Burleigh or BurgHey, 
the famous Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. Cecil’s son 
■was created Earl of Exeter by James I , and the title was subse- 
quently raised to that of Marquis 
Yiaitors to this splendid mansion, which is regarded as one of 
the “ show places ” of England, are Btdl sho-wn a picture of a 
former Lady Burleigh, said to be the likeness of the herome of 
this little poem. She is said to have been the Marquis’s second 
■wife and her maiden name was Sarah Hoggms 

I 
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Notes 

1 In hear ear he ^UspcrB In simple poems the subject is often 
thus abruptly entered upon without any explanatory introduction 

5 In accents fainter, in the low tone of a bashful maiden. 

21 From deep thought. He is probably thinking how he can 
best undeceive her 

39 She will duly She promises herself that she will manage 
hia house properly 

43 armorial hearlngrs, ornamented with stone shields on which 
are carved the coat of arms of the Cecds 

45 more majestio otc. Burleigh House has been thus dc 
scribed "Of all the great houses of England there is hardly 
ono of which the characteristic is more distmctly magnificence, 
which 18 more of a palace and less of a house than Burleigh. 
All IS state it is a museum, a palace Without, tho mnltihid 
mons turrets and peaks and cupolas bewilder the eye you can 
imagmo the poor Countess Sarah wondenng where m that town 
of houses was ‘ her room ’ " 

47 gaUant gay, spruce and fine. 

49 gentle murmur, low tones of respectful deference, 

51 with footstep firmer Ho walks inth greater pnde and 
assurance, fcclmg ho is now in his own domain 

57 bounty, munificence. 

6S fair and flree No special sigmficanco need he attached to 
tho word ‘ free ’ ‘ Fair and free ' is one of those double phrases, 
like ‘house and homo,’ ‘might and mam,’ of which tho second 
word IS a varied echo of the first 

03 As it were with shame, she blushes as deeply as if she were 
o\ ercomo mth shame , tho blush bomg reaUy due to surprise 
and difEdonco at tho contrast between his birth and hers. 

04 her spirit changed within, her liappy hopes and confidence 
m her power to ‘order all thmgs duly,’ gave way to doubt and 
.depression of heart 

60 prove, become. 

69 woalnieBB, difiBdenco 

74 gentle mind lady So gentle was hor naturo that she 
soon learned the duties hclongmg to her now position and became 
noble m manner and hearing ns well os m ransu 

80 Unto which she was not bom, which was not hers by right 
of birth 
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84, Which, The use of the nontor * which ’ in reference to a 
masculmo antecedent is common in Shakspere 
88 before her time, before reaching the usual term of life 
She inis only 17 when she married, and she died at the age of 21 
100 That her spirit rest, in order that her spmt might, as 
they fancied, be at rest, seemg that her body was now clothed m 
the dress she had worn at the happy tune of her woomg 


THE BROOK. 

Intboduction 

Tms poem was first published in 1866 in a volume entitled 
“Maud and other Poems ” The “ Brook has, Iw some, been 
identified with that flowing below Somorsby Rectory (see 
General Introduction, p vii.) and described in the Ode to 
Memory, iv — 

“ Tlie brook that lo\ es 
To purl o’er matted cross and nbbed sand. 

Or dimple m the dark of rushy coves. 

Drawing into his narrow earthen um. 

In every elbow and turn 
The filter’d tribute of the rough woodland ” 

“The changing stream in the ‘Brook,’ however, has many a 
feature you wiB not find m the homely bjek that, nsmg m the 
hills abo\ e Somersby, ripples its w ay through mead and cornfield, 
smging under many a bridge’s arch, and murmunng a Ion song 
ns it hurnes past Tetford and other thorpes, not to ]om the 
bnmming mer, but to make Wainfleot Harbour on the Wash ’’ 
(P A Graham in TheTAit Journal, Jan, 1891 ) Moreoier, 
Somersby brook does not hurry down by “thirty hills,” nor docs 
it contam the grayling, which is not a Lincolnshire fish. 

The exquisite modification of the idyllic method by the 
introduction of a kind of lyrical interlude, which marks this 
poem, has its counterpart in “Sea Dreams.” In both the sober 
sw cetness of idyUio narrative is reboved and bnghtened by the 
songs that sparkle m or through them “The Miller’s Daughter” 
and “The Imncess” also are cognate examples of a like poetical 
method 

Notes. 

2 too late Ho wont to the warm climate of Italy too late to 
save his life 

4, 5 For lucliy rhymes etc Success in rhymmg took the 
place of stock and shore certificates for him, and ho preferred 
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soft, molodious metres to gettmg a hundred per cent for lua 
money in bnsmess The meaning is that poetry, not money- 
makmg, rvas what ho cared for 

G how money breeds, how money-loans can jirpdncojntnrnst. 
The Greek ■nord for interest is roiror, offspring Bacon {Essays, 
xli ) mentions ns one of the “mvectives ngamst usury,” that “it 
IB against nature for money to beget money,” and a^m {Essays, 

) speaks of usury as a “devouring trade,” and {IVorLs, ti. p 
87) as “ tlie bastard use of money ” Cf Shake. Merchant of 
Fenice, I lu 83, St — 

“ Antonio Is your gold and sili or ewes and rams? 

Shylocl I cannot toll, I make it breed os fast ” 
and Ibid, 122, 123 

“ When did friendship take 
A bleed for barren metal of ms friend’" 

Cf also TTifi Athenesum on “Capital and Interest ” (Aug 2, 1890) 
“From Aristotle onward who laid down the principle that 
money was m itself unfruitful, that ‘ money ivas intended to be 
used in exchange, but not to increase m mtereat,’ — from the 
Canon Law, nccordmg to which ‘loan interest is simply an 
income which the lender draws by fraud or force from the 
resources of the borrower,’ — the idea survived into comparatively 
modem times that interest on a loan was something unnatnraL 
It was not merely from the ‘fnend’ that the ‘breed for barren 
metal’ was not to be taken The prmciple was a fixed one, that 
money could not of itself produce money ” 

7, 8 yet himself could mahe, etc He possessed the oroativ e 
faculty that marks the poet Tlio word moans ‘ maker * 
Cf Shake. Mid Night s Dream, V i 14-17 

“As imagination bodies forth 
Tlio forms of thmgs unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and giv es to airy nothmg 
A local habitation and a name.” 

11 They flourish’d. The word ffoiinsh is used in biographies 
of eminent persons for ‘live,’ and they are said to have “flour- 
ished” at certain eras 'Tlic word connotes the efflorescence or 
vigorous manifestation of their genius 

14. a mist of green. The figure admirably portrays the 
appearance of a wood m early spnng when the boughs are 
covered vvith tender shoots of verdure, lookinn like a creen hare 
in the distance. 

IG branding, scorching, from Old Eng briniian, to bum Cf 
In Mcmtmam, i\ 11 “brandmg summer suns ” , Kad Ayhnei^s 
ridd, 193, where the face of “my lady’s Indian kinsman” is 
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said to be “sear’d by the close ecbptic” (i c burnt or browned 
by the tropical sun) 

17 half-English, te the climate of the Nilgins resembles that 
of England The Neilgherry or Nilgin hills are m the Madras 
Presidency, and contain the sanitariums of Coonoor and Oota- 
camund Scan — 

Or dv’n | the swdet ( half-]ihig|liBh Kdillgherry dir 

19 primrose fancies, early fancies, the thoughts of his spring- 
tide of life, the primrose bemg a sprmg flower the hoy, 
Edmund, mentioned m 1 2 

23 coot and hem. The coot and the heron are water fowL 

20 hlcker means onginaUy to ‘skirmish,’ and here expresses 
the tremulous agitation of a stream It is a frequentatii e of 
pic/., m the sense of peck Tennyson uses the uord of a star. 
The Princess, V 253, 254 — 

“ As the ficrj' Sinus alters hue. 

And bickers mto red and emerald,” 

and of spear points, Gerumi and Enid, 1298 — 

“ She saw 

Dust, and the point of lances bicker m it ” 

27 thirty, used indefinitely, os are also txcenty and half a 
himdred in 29, 30 Cf Sir Galahad, 3, whore ten is so used 

29 thorps, villages This is one of several old Enghsh words 
(like hyrc, grange, gng) re introduced by Tennyson. 

37 more Ivy, i c tlmn it had w hen w e were boysjtpgether 

39 I chatter eta The u hole of this stanza forms a stnkmg 
instance of sound echoing sense 

40 sharps and trebles, high notes The words are terms in 
music, denotmg high or acute sounds 

43 fret, eat away, wear away , Old Eng fretcm=for elan, for- 
intcnsiie prefix (ns m forlorn), and elan, to eat Cf The Palace 
of Art, 242 “fretted (i e. worm-eaten) foreheads ” To fret, 
to ornament with lace work, os m BecoUectxons of the Arabian 
Eights, 7, IS a different word 

44. fUUow, ploughed land left untiUed , so called from its pale 
{pal = fal) yellow colour 

46 a fairy foreland, a tmy promontory Similarly, cowslips 
are called “fairy palms,” and mare’s tails “fairy pmes” in 
Aylmer's Field, 91, 92 set, planted 

46 willow-weed and mallow, plants which grow on marshy or 
moist soils , known as willow herb and icaier mallow 
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64. grlfT^i grass hoppers Qng is perh^s another form of 
cncL, of 1711100 cncket is the dumnutive Homer, Iliad m 151, 
152, says of certain aged chiefs that they ■were Tcrriyiacu) ^oiirfres, 
oT re KaO' C\t]p AfvSpitfi i<pe^6iuvoi 5ira Xeipioto'trtu' IfTcrw, ‘ like cicadas 
that in the wood perched on a tree ntter a dehcate note.’ 
Burke {French Fevoliition) compares “petty cabals” to 
hoppers that “ make the field nng with their importunate dunk 
Tithonus m his old age ivas changed mto a grasshopper , sec 
Introduction to Tithonus High elbow’d well descnbes the pro 
jectmg, bent hmd legs of the grass hopper 

68 a grayling Both this and the trout are fishes_,o^hc 
salmon genus. 

61 waterbreak, npplo Of Wordsworth, To May, 75, " foamy 
waterbrcak ” 

68 A maiden etc. This hno is a reflection upon the supposed 
forwardness and vanity of the yoimg lady of the nineteenlli cen 
tury— the “girl of the period.” 

69 A daughter of our meadows, • e bom and bred nmid country 
surroundings 

70 lissome, flexible , a contraction of lithesome 

71 a bashfai azure, blue, with a bashful look in them 

72 when the shell etc When the fnut of tho chestnut tiw 
IS npe, its green outer husk splits in three directions and reieals 
the glossy brown nut inside. Note this mstanco, among numerous 
similar ones, of Tennyson’s keen observation of Nature. See 
General Introduction, p xn 

74 I did her a good turn. By engaging the attention of 
Philip, so that she and James had an opportimity of making up 
their quarrel. Tho story is gi\cn below 

80 a hoary eyebrow Tho old grey bridge over tho sparkling 
water is compared to a hoary eyebrow above a gleaming eye 
Similarly wo have in Merlin and Ftmen, 484, "The vast eyelid 
of an inky cloud ” Cf Browning, Caliban upon Setebos, 7, 8 

“A pompion plant. 

Coating the cav o top ns a brow its eye ” 

82. a random bar of Bonny Boon, a casual passage of tho 
air or tune to which the song of Bonnie Doon is sung Tlio 
song IB one of Burns's, and begins “Ye banka and braes o’ 
bonnio Boon ” Doon is tho name of a nver and a lake m Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. 

84 scolding, j e, gratmg, noisy 

85 a casement, a wmdow It is properly a small part of an 
old fashioned uundow, openmg by hmges, the rest of the window 
bemg fixed Short for encasement, a wooden frame. 
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88 woodbine, no. xcoodbtnd, honeysuckle, a plant of tho 
creeper class 

89 flutter’d, agitated, troubled. 

90 Fresb apple blossom, t e. mth her face of tho pink colour of 
fresh apple blossom She blushed •with diffidence m askmg a 
favour Cf Oarcth and Lynette, 675, 670 — 

“A damsel of high hncage, and a bro'w 
May-blossom, and a cheek of apple blossom ” 

01 less of sentiment eta Katie possessed plam good sense 
rather than high-wrought feehng 

9*5 95 ■Who dabbling etc Tho reference is to people who are 
fond of sentiment and shed tears of unreal sorrow over tales 
of suffering which they do not attempt to remedy, and who 
satisfy themselves -with bcue\ olent projects that end in specious 
talk With such people sentiment does not, as it ought, lead to 
action , they keep the tw o separate, indulgmg only m the former 
mealy mouth’d, soft-mouth’d, smooth tongued, fine spoken 

93 prest the cause, insisted upon knoiving it. 

99 flickering, fluctua-ting, spasmodic, intermittent 

100 Who anger’d James? What rival caused James to feel 
these jealousies? Katie’s reception of the question seems to 
imply that the narrator, Lawrence Aylmer, is the guilty party 

103 a 1712001 pentagram, a figure produced by prolonging the 
sides of a regular pentagon till they mtersect one another It 
thus forms a five pomted star It was used ivith superstitious 
import by the astrologers and mystics of the Middle Ages. 

104 let my query pass Cf The Day Dream, " The’Ravival” 

32 “ The chancellor smiling, put tho question by ” 

105 Undalm’d, unanswered, as nothmg to do 'with her In 
flushing silenoe, silently blushing 

109 long-'wlnded, long-breathed , having plenty of breath for 
talking, tedious 

112 that petitionary seventeen, the gracefulness •with which 
girls of 8e\entcon ask favours. Cf Shake As you Like xt, IH 
11 200, where Eosahnd says “ Nay, I pnthce now ivuth most 
petitionary v ehemence, tell mo who it is ’’ 

117 Made, mode -way, advanced. 

118 meadow-sweet, or Queen of tho Meado-ws (Spxrcea JJl- 
mana), a fragrant herbaceous plant -with slender rigid stems 
about two feet high, common m damp meadows 

122 short sweet-smelling lanes Of his wheat-suburb, short 
passages between the wheat ricks m his farmyard His neks 
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looked like houses Ijmg outside of or suburban to the maui 
farm bmldiugs 

127 In session, perched in roirs, os though assembled in court 
or parhament lor the metaphor, cf Milton, Par Lott, i. 
772-776, whose bees 

“ On the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, ' 

Neu rubb’d with babn, espatiate and confer 
Their state affairs ” 

128 bowing etc , bowing their heads (after the manner of 

pigeons) as it were m gratified acknowledgment of their own 
ments ' 

182. chase, an unenclosed tract of ground where game is pre 
sened 

134 Twinkled etc. The deer arc partly hidden by trees and 
undergrowth, and it is the quick mo\ ements of their ears and 
tails that catch the 630 , The picture is vividly true to life- 
The quick movement of the rhythm in this lino admirably 
illustrates its sense , see General Introduction, p xsi, (^) It 
has onl 3 four accents, thus — 

“ Twinkled the innumerable edr and taik” 

135 serpent-rooted, whoso roots twisted about over the surface 
of the soil like serpents Cf Tht Last Tournament, 13 “roots 
like some black coil of carven snakes,” and Wordsworth’s TeiP 
trees, where each trunk is described as 

“ A growth 

Of mtertwisted fibres serpentmo 
Up-coDmg ” 

144 the matter hung, the matter remamed undecided. 

145 He gave them line he did not tighten his hold upon 
them , he did not press for a decision. The metaphor is deni ed 
from giving lino to a hooked fish and letting him swim about 
freely, by means of which you tiro him out and land him in the 
end. 

14G the Golden Heece, the name of nn inn or public house. 
The name refers to the golden fleece of Grecian story, u hich was 
the object of the great ^gonautic expedition 

148 He knew the man, ho knew the man’s character, and that 
he would yield in the end. 

151, 162. Note the garrulous effort to be precise, so common 
with uneducated persona Cf. the Nurse in Shaks. Borneo and 
Juliet, 1 , 3 
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154. taBdng from the point, talking about other matters than 
the busmcss of the colt 

156 hand In hand, shaking hands — the common ivay of ratify- 
ing an agreement 

157 I breathed In sight of haven, I felt relieved, thinking he 
had come to the end of his story Ho compares himself to a 
storm tossed mariner Cf De Quincey’s accoimt of Kant ivaitmg 
eagerly for his coffee “ AVhon at length he heard the servant’s 
steps upon the stairs, he -would turn round to us, and as joy- 
fully ns over sailor from the masthead, he -would call out, 

‘ Land, land ! my dear friends, I see land 1’ ” { JForXs, Vol 
m , Last Days of Kant) Breathed, breathed again, recovered 
my breath 

159 the coltish chronicle, the pedigree of the colt The names 
of its ancestors follow 

163 not to die a listener, that I might not go on listenmg to 
lum tall my death , a playful e-raggeration, 

166 thrice as long Because the sun -was so much lower 
down in the heavens Cf Vergil, Ed II 67 sol creseentes 
decedens duphccU umbras, ‘ the sun departmg doubles the length- 
ening shadows ’ 

171 covers, copses, imdcrwoods, forming a cover or shelter 
for game 

174 I gloom, I glance, I pass mto shadow and then suddenly 
mto sunhght For qloom used as an mtransiti-v e a orb, cf. Ulysses, 
45, “There gloom the dark broad seas.” 

176 netted, fonmng a netn ork as it shines through the over- 
hangmg branches Cf Shelley, Arethnsa, 61 63 — 

“ Tlirough the dun beams 
Winch amid the streams 
Weave a net-work of coloured bght ” 

180 shingly bars, little ndges of shingle or coarse gravel 
obstmetmg the course of the stream Cf In Metmnam, 
Cl. 9, 10 — 

“ By many a sandy bar. 

The brook shall babble dnwn the plam ” 

181 I loiter round my cresses The -water cress, growing m 
the stream, would also obstruct its course Hence the word 
loiter Cf the quotation from the Ode to Memory in the 
Introduction 

189 Amo, the n-ver on which Florence stands, the dome Of 
BrunelleBchi. He -was a distmgmshed Itahon architect, who m 
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1407 ■tvna chosen to complete the great cathedral at Florence. 
Its noble dome is his principal title to fame. 

102 the lean P Vf , the scanty initials P W (= Philip 
Willows) 

193 lichen, n mossy, clinging plant. Katie 1731113 etc , t e 
Katie has emitted to Australasia. The term Australasia ni 
eludes Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the neighbourmg 
islands 


104 By the long wash etc. Observe the majestic rhythm 
see General Introduction, p tij, {y) 

1^5 other stars, different stars from those in our heavens, 
since she is in another hemisphere. 

19G April autumns, autumns coming m April In Australasia 
April 13 an autumnal, mstead of a spring month. 

197 So, 1 c so spake 

198 rolling, re\ olvnig, turning over , the Latm ammo tohcni, 
' rolling m the mind ’ 

199 Waifs, stray pieces, irai/' is closely connected -with icair;, 
to relinquish 


200 A tonsured head, a head bald at the crown, like that of 
some Roman Catholic pnosts, who shavo a small circular patch 
on the top of the head, forlorn, desolate, lonely 

203 bindweed bells and briony rings The bindweed is the 
convolvulus, a tmibng plant with showy bclMiko flowers Tlic 
hnonj or bryony is a climbmg plant, and its rtnns are its spiral 
tendrils. Cf The Tolling Oak, 147, 148 


“ When I feel about my feet 
The berried bnony fold.” 

206 On eyes etc. See 71 73 , and cf note to Dora, lOG 

.-11 That were strange, that wonld or might bo strange , that 
seems strange , less emphatic tlian • that is strange.’ 

213 self perplext, puzzled by his own thoughts. 

1 Who fools etc Just before a man wakes, it begms to 
dawn upon him that there is something unreal m his drea^ 

217 ‘Too happy etc. , i e, » Yon are too happy etc. 

thatlhrf ^ m bloom, in the greatest loveliness 

that this miserable i\ orld of ours can produce. 

her, t 0 my mother, the ongmal Katie Willows. 

hcrfathefT^M®^f^“ These words imply that 

LTwSL« li have mentioned him. 

younger hUnS ^ 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUEE OF WELLINGTON 

I^TRODUCnON 

f- 

This noble ode •eras pubbshed on the day of the Dciko’s fnnenJ 
It bas undergone sbght alterations since 

The Duke died in the afternoon of September 14tb, lSd2, at 
Wnlmer Castle, his ofEcial residence as Lord Warden of the 
Cmque Ports His remains irero conveyed to Chelsea Hospital, 
■where tbej lay in state for three days, and were visited by vast 
multitudes 'Iho pubhe funeral took place •with the utmost pomp 
and magnificence of ceremony on November 18th, and ■was 
attended by the Prmco Consort and all tlie chief officers of stato 
Enormous crowds, estimated at a milhon and a half of persons, 
■watched the long procession pass along the Imo of rout^ a dis 
tance of three miles, to S t Paul’s Cathedra l, and listened ■with 
respectful and sorrowful interest {b the mournful notes of the 
bands as one after another they took up and x>oured out the 
"Dead JTarcb mSaul ” The scene in the interior of St Paul’s 
was, if possible, still more grand and touching, where ■were 
gathered almost all that sumvod of Lis companions m arms, and 
whore the rank, talent, and beauty of Great Bntam jomed in 
the solemn requiem ■with which the funeral service clos^ 


Notes. 

3 the Great Duke For the lost ten years of his hfo he ■was 
fonuharly and iimversally designated ” Tho Duke ” 

6 'Warriors palL JLlitary officers w cro his pall-hearers , 
i.e they held the black cloth that co% ered his coffin. 

7 sorrow hall, » e poor and rich ahko arc sad at his death 

9 Here roar, hero in St Paul’s Cathedral, wluch stands m 
the centre of tho loud traffic of London Tlic modem stracture, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren was the architect, occupied 35 
j ears m buildmg The last stone was laid in 1710 

15 long long- processloii music blow See Introduction. 

IS Is loiv, IS laid low by death 

21 Ho more street. Wolhngton "was accustomed to acknow- 
ledge tlic respectful gaze and how of passers by ■with a salaam 
made by raismg his right fore-finger tohis hat 

2.3 state-omclf W cll^gton liad a^tmjljgil^jneta^^ 
was PrimoAmistcr_flj)m Oclober,_1828, toNovemher, 1830, and 
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Tvas encutred in tho service of the Statojip.toliis_d^tl) 
trust which the nation had in him ns a counsellor was absolutely 
unhmitctL It nei cr entered into the mmd of any one to suppose 
that tho Duke of Wdhngton was nctunted m any step he took, 
or ndvico ho gai c, by nnj feeling bnt a dcsiro for the good of the 
State ” (McCarthy’s History of Our Oicn Ihmcs, chap xsiu.) 

24 blood, temperament, character 

26 "Whole good, complete in himself, self-sufficient (m a good 
sense), and, at the same tunc, a blessing to all u ho came under 
his influence Cf Horace, Sat lu 7 SO, in sc ipso iotus, 'wh 9 le 
m liunself ’ (of tho truly free man) 

27 the man, etc The Duke was one who possessed tho 
greatest power to guide his fellow men, and yet never used that 
power to further auj ambitious aims. 

29 pretence, pretension, self-conceit 

32, Rich sense, foil of plain every day wisdom, which is a 
great preson atn c against error CL To the Queen, 53 CO — 

“Our slowly grown 

And crown’d Republic’s crowning common sense 
That sai ed her many tunes ” 

In Words on Wellington, p 177, we find “ Wlien the Duke "was 
asked to vhat charactcnstio of his mind ho attributed his m 
variable success, ho replied, ‘ I attribute it entirely to the appli 
cation of good sense to tho circumstances of tho moment 

34 In sublime Ho possessed a grandeur ansmg from the 
verj simphcitj of his nature, 

35 0 good Iniew Cf Clandian’s (He Bdlo Getico, iG9 60) 
cognxla canuics, ‘uliito hair known to all’ — ^which was quoted 
by Disrach m his speech at tho Duke’s death. His hair was 
origmallj coal black , it became white ns eil\ cr before he died, 
but to the last there was no baldness With ‘good gray head,’ 
cf Shaks. Henry I' i\ 1 14 — 

" A good soft pillow for that good white head ” , 

and Lamb, of Elia, Amiens Ecdtnvus, “tho silicry appa- 

rition ol a good uluto head emerging ’* 

36 0 voice drew Ho was so wise and far-seemg that men 

could forecast future events from his words 

, ® f^°ti true Ho was so self possessed that he never 

^ °PIx*rtumtj Wellington was known as 
tho “ Iron Duke ” 

SS that tower blow E irm^^d unmoved, he confronted all 
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difBcultics.andj^an^ers, froin'wliato\crj 3 uartcr tLeynuglifc come. 
Cmn^n, Par Lost, i CSTStFIlof Satan) — 

“Ho above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood liko a ton cr ” 

Simonides speahs of a good man ns rerpAyuvos, four square, t e. 
perfect as a square CT Danto, Par xnii 24, teiragono at colpi 
d\ ventura, ‘ squarely set against tho blow s of fortime ’ , and 
Princess, ^ 221, 222 — 

“Wo four may build some plan 
Four-square to opposition ” 

41 self sacrifice, because his hfo iras spent for tho good of 
others. 

42. World-victor, tho first Napoleon, ivho overran tho greater 
port of Europe as v oil as part of Asia, nz. Syria, and of Africa, 
VIZ. Egjqit, and so is here hj'pcrbohcally called conqueror of the 
world 

43 All done, lus life’s work is finished. 

4G the bell, tho Great Bell of St Paul’s, tolled only at the 
death of members of the Rojml Family, tho Bishop, the Dean, 
and tho Lord-3Iayor Hence its use at Wcllmgtoirs death ivus 
a special honour 

49 cross of gold, tho gilded cross, surmounting tho dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, w hich slimes oi or London and tho Thames. 

52. Among bold, among tho other worthies, scholars and 
w a r ri ors, that oro buned there. St Paul’s contains monuments 
to Dr Johnson, Sir IV Jones, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
Thomas Dundas. 

64 a reverent people ‘Reverent’ is emphatic ‘let the 
people behold ivith reverence.’ 

55 The towering car Wellington’s Funeral Cor, which was 
drawn by sis horses richly caparisoned, was constructed from tho 
guns taken in tho battles in which ho w as engaged. It is pre- 
served as a monumental trophy m St Paul’s Church, London. 

50 Bright fold. Refomng to the names of Wellington’s 
Mctones inscnbod in gold letters on tho car, draped with the 
funeral pall of black i mvet 

59 knell be knoU’d. Cf Shaks Macbeth, v 8 60, “And 
BO his knoll IS knollod.” 

’ G1 the dome cross Sec note to L 49 

62 the volleying loss Rq^ 9 nj pg. to the mmute guns fired 
at his funerak Volleying mdiSt&'the sudden burst of sound. 
Cf Charge of the Light Brigade, 17, 20 — 

“ Cannon to nght of them Volley’d and thunder’d.'” 
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G3 He taiew old, ho had beard them before on the battle 
field Tim lino 18 almost Dantcsqnc in its qniot concentrated 
force Tbo sue ivords call np inth startling oflfcct before the 
mmd's cyo of tho reader a vision, at once tnranpbal and pathetic,, 
of the dead iramor’a long roll of victories. 

Cl in many a dime, m India, Spam, Portugal, France, Belgium 

Go His captain’s-ear The possessive is here used m a desenp 
ti%c sense, •with an adjectival force Cf ‘your hiact'e pate’ 
(Shahs.), ‘her anneVs face’ (Spenser), and ‘her hori’s mood’ 
{PrtTtcat- 1 , n 3G1) 

GS realms and kings. In ISIO, ‘WcUington drove tho French 
out of Portugal , and m 1813, Ferdinand VLL, 'who had been 
compelled by Napoleon to abdicate, ivas restored to tbo tlirone 
of Spam. 

09 taught, ‘chastised, corrected,’ as Gideon (Bible, Judges, 
■viu IG) ‘ taught ’ the men of Succoth mth thorns and briers 

70 The tyrant, Na^eon. asserts, etc Tbe spund of tbo 
cannon reminds us of Wellmgton’s victories on •which his great 
reputation rests 

73 In praise same In 1830, m consequence of his^pp ppgt- 

tion to Parliamcntaiy reform, thc^I)[nhc lost bis pop^uEiv^, vras 
Hooted in the streets, an^even ^rsonallyattachcd. ' 

74 A man firame, a man of strong, "well regnlated char- 
acter, little affected by on toward circumstances Attempered 
means ‘regulated, •axth tho quahties mmgled m due proportion' 
(Lat iemperarc, to qualify) Cf Shimj Jtdtus Ccesar, v 
C 73 75 - 

“ His life •was gentle , and the elements 
So mxx d in him that Nature might stand np 
„ And say to all the -world ‘ This iras a man 1’ ” 

r 7o 0 dvlc muse song, may the poetry of his conntry never 
f omit to cclchritc such a name, but smg of it m undying verse. 

/ M clhngtou’s place in the Tcmplo of Fame is aliraya to m kept 
^ fixe of access, so that duo honour may he paid him. 

S') "Who rest 7 These three lines are supposed to he uttered 
by Lonl Nelson, beside i\ hose remains the l)nke -was buried m 
llic crTj)t_-undcr the dome of St Paul’s. The following aorses 
rcpls to Nelson a question 

S3 ho Was, I e he -who -was 

irore thine Nelson avas tho great opponent ba 
sea of JSapolcou and tho French. 

% Ho that hghts Wellington never lost a battle. His 
only uccistao repulse during twenty years of active aixirfarc avna 
his unsuccessful siege of Butgos, October, 1S12. 
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97 Nor ever gim. He himself told Lord Ellesmere that “ he 
didn’t think he ever lost a gun in his life ” Three were taken 
after the battle of Salamanca, but were recovered the next day 
In the Pyrenees eight or nine had to be abandoned, but these al^ 
were recovered Two, however, were lost at Maya in 1813 
99 Assaye, where Wellington defeated the Mahratta army, 
consisting of some 50,000 infanti^, 30,000 cavalry, and 128 pieces 
of artillery, with a force not above a tenth of that number and 
with only 17 guns. 

104. The treble works, the famous hues of ’]^^Qi T;e3^^di-ag 
The outermost of these Imes, which were three mm^be^~iun 
from the sea by Torres Vedras to Alhandra on the Tagus, a 
distance of 29 miles Thus the Peiunsula on which Lisbon stands 
was completely enclosed. Each of the three hues was protected 
W numerous forts and redoubts mounting nearly 400 guns 
Welhngton retreated to these Imes on October 8th, 1810, followed 
by the French general, Mossona, who sought m vam for a vulner- 
able pomt On March 1st, 1811, he retired, pursued by Welhng- 
ton, who defeated him in two battles at Puentes de Onoro 

109 the wasted vines, referring to the devastation of Spam 
and its luneyards by the French armies 

112 TUI o'er the hills, etc On June 21st, 1813, Welhngton 
won the great battle of Yittona, which decided the fate of the 
Peninsula Soult was soon after forced back m a senes of 
engagements , and on the 7th October the left wing of Welhng- 
ton’s army crossed the Pyrenees, and drove him, after several 
days’ hard fightmg, to Bayonne. The eagle was the ensign of 
the Roman legion, and was adopted by the French regiments 
under the empire , hence “ her eagles flew” means " her troops 
fled ” Cf Scott, The Bold Dragoon (of Bonaparte) — 

“ The eagles that to fight he bnngs 
Should serve his men with wings ” 

119 Again kings, t e. agam the French armies, under 
Napoleon (after his escape from Elba), started up eager for 
conquest, filhng all Europe with alarm and threatenmg once 
more her kmgdoms with overthrow Wheeled means propelled 
m circles, as eagles fly , cf Str Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, 12, 
“ the sparhawk, wheel’d along ” 

122. Duty’s iron crown. Duty is a stem master and her 
rewards are hard won , hence her crown (sought by Welhngton) 
IS represented as of iron Glory’s crown (sought by Napoleon) 
would be of gold. Napoleon was crowned with the Iron Crown 
of Lombardy 

123 that loud sabbath The battle of Waterloo was fought 
on Sunday, June 18th, 1816 It was “loud ’’with the dm of 
war. 
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124 A day awy Befemng to the desperate char^ of 
French cavalry, which were repulsed by the British infantry 
formed in squares. The squares are compared to rooks, the 
cai airy to waves that dash against them and fall hack dissolved 
into foam For “foam’d themscUes away,” cf .^schylus, 
Aqamemnon, 1030, i^^pl^:eadax fUvot, 'foams her fury away’ 
(like a horse), and Aylmer's Fxdd, S42 — “Leohn foam’d 
away his heart ” Also The Last Tournament, S2, 93 — 

“ That ever climbing wave. 

Hurl’d back again so often in empty foam ” 

It may be noted that Froudo’s England's Forgotten Worthxes, a 
paper first published m the Westininster Eevicw for July, 1852, 
contains this image He describes the Spanish galleons in their 
attack upon the “ Revenge ” as “ waslung up like waves upon a 
rock, and fallmg foiled and shattered back.^’ Cf. The Eefence 
of Lucknow, ui — 

“ Storm at the Water gate ! storm at the Bailey gate I storm, 
and it ran 

Surging and swavmg all round us, os ocean on ei cry side 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily drown’d by the 
tide.” 

127 lAst blew At 7 o’clock m the evening Bulow’s Prussian 
corps came up and attacked the right flank of the French 

128 Thro’ ray “As they (the British and German regi- 
ments) ]Oj ouslj sprang forward against the diflcorafited masses of 
the French, tlio setting sun broke through the clouds and 
glittered on the baj oncts of the Allies, while they in turn poured 
down into tho valley ” (Creasy’s Decisive Battles) 

132 long enduring hearts Up to the close of the day tho 
British Army had been mainly on the defensive, occupied in 
resisting the French attack 

133 world earthquake Tho battle had important results 
upon tho (lestmies of tho world 

130 silver coasted. Alluding to tho white chalk chCs that 
hno its soutbem coast 

137 shaker, etc , winner of tho battles of tho Baltic and 
the Nile. 

145 Tho proof fame Cf Gray’s £7eyy, 63, G9, “ To read 
'heir history in a nation a eyes.” 

people, 1 c notalawless mdb given up cither to anarchy 

irtotyranu^ Cf JT/icPnnccss, Conmusion, 51 S3 — 

“ narrow sea which keeps her (Franco) ofl^ 

And kccjis our Bntain, whole wilhm herself, 

A nation yet ” 
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162. Tho’ all Powers AUudmp: to the then recent Prench 
Eovolutioirm‘^?Sr*^hich ■n'ns followed hy msurrections in 
Austria and Italy, and by revolutions in Spam, Poland, and 
Hungary, and, in 1S51, bj the cmip (Tdtai in Pans -which placed 
Napoleon HI on the throne 

154 "Who Isled us hfero See note to 1 161 Por the verb 
islcd (iwl=‘ placed us m j umsland,’ cf Enoch Arden, 131, “isles 
a light,” t c fontn anlsland of light 

159 brute control, i e tlie unreasonin g force e ither qf mobs or 
fjvrants ^’Dn’’3Ipnl 10th, IsJSra'proccssion of the ChartisCs, to 
tlio niimber of 20,000, alarmed London but, owmg to the precau- 
tions taken by the Duke, the display ended -without any breach 
of the peace 

IGO the eye Of Europe So hlilton {Pa> Peg i\ 240) calls 
Athens " the eye of Greece,” j c ^ts^mtcUcctual^ccntre England 
IS the ‘ oj 0 ’ and ‘ soul ’ of Europo”rn the sense that, bemg a free 
country, v ith a free Press, m it the facts of contemporary history 
are quickly, clearlj, and justly comprehended, and m it the 
thoughts and feelings of Europe find their focus 

161 -whole, t e. not tom by faction and cml disco rd 

162, one true throne, t e t he mu^faal kindlme.sa-e3n3tuig 
IjCljSseenjthaJEnglisli-peoplo anaTffielrtlong ■4me.ji£_so\ eteigns 
fptm s^tb ejonly, true bcginnmg.otirecdom. 

163 our temperate kings, t e our Limited Monarchy 

16S drill, » c ye drill , ye tram or disciplmo march of min d, 
mtellectual progress 

169 Till just See notes to 11 151, 162, 169 

170 -wink overtrust, no longer shut j our eyes to the danger, 
and remam inactive througli on excess of confidence that all -will 
bo right After this Ime, in the first edition, came the folloiTmg 
fi\o hues, subsequently omitted — 

“ Perchance our greatness -n-ill mcrease , 

Perchance n darkemng future yields 
Some rei erse from worse to worse. 

The blood of men m qmot fields. 

And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace ” 

In Pebruary, 1852, the bill for the organization of the nulitia, 
which -a as prompted by fears of Napoleon III , -ivas rejected by 
the Commons Tennyson felt strongly on this pomt , -witness 
his three stimng Ijmcs pubbshed m the Examiner earty m the 
same year These were, ‘ Bntons guard your own,’ ‘ Third of 
Pebruary, 1852,’ ‘Hands all round.’ 

172. Ho bad coasts In 1848 WeUmgton drew up a paper 
odvocatmg the complete fortification of the Channel Isl^ds, 

K 
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Seaford, Portsmonth, and Plymouth, the addition of 20,000 men 
to the regular army, and the-raismg of 150,000 mihtia, ns a safe 
guard against invasion Little or no results, howo^ cr, followed 
this memorandum For sacred, t e. ‘ mviolable, exempt from 
attack,’ cf To ihe Queen (March, 1851), 36, where Ler throne is 
said to he — 

“ comi»ass’d hy the mviolate sea ” 

175 lour, f rown, t hrea ten. Lour (M E louren) is a hettcr 
spelhng than the commoner loicer, smee it distmguishes the word 
from lower, ‘ to let dowm,’ with which it h a s no connexion 

178 Uie Man, t e the kind pf manlie^iws, 

179 SO Who never power, who never betrayed the right for 
the sake of some immediate gam, nor sacrificed conscience to 
ambition palter is probabl 3 ’ from the same root as pallry, mean 
ing onginallj to ‘ liaggle over worthless trash,’ and hence, as here, 
to ‘ pmLc a dirty bargain ’ Cf Cowper, ExpoBtxdaticm, 374. 

181 Who let 
circulated Jo his 
ranks of society 

183 whose language life Certam of Welhngton’s sa^gs, 
such as “A great country ought nei er tojoakeJitlle^'Ji;^/' ha\c 
passed mto aphorisms 

185 Who foe Wellmgton never underrated the generals 
and soldiers of the French army On one occasion he pubhely 
congratulatcil General Dubreton on his gallant defence of Purfi o^ 
(see note to L 90) 

186 Whose right, t e his whole life, unambitious and self- 
sacnficing, is a standing condemnation of men like Napoleon. 

189 Truth lover Buke “Few men,” writes his biographer, 
M Bnalmont, “ have earned so far the horror of falsehood.” It 
IS this quahty that gives his despatches their nmque historical 
value. 

190 Whatever shamed. This prediction has heen strikmgly 
'u 1 Tho pnbhcdtion of IVcIhngton’s despatch es, mcluding 
the later \olunio3 (m 1SG5), has gi\cn us a minute insig ht mto lu s 
character All his secrets arc before the world, and the result is 
more and more to raise him m our estimation. For the expression 

^o-ud, Part m. iv , “ Many a darkness mto tho 
light shall leap ” ^ 

191 Follo^d lands, the representatives of all tho great 

fnncrM°* Austna alone excepted, were present at his 

whom, etc Titles, offices, and rewards were 
him from c\ cry quarter, at homo and abroad , and 


lO") He, on 
showered upon 


low, who ca red not what vu l t^ ^ reporte were 
discredirTiinier jimong the hi^er drth^lower.' 
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to do him honour both the Crown and the Parhomcnt exhausted 
their powers On Jime 2Sth, 1814, he appeared in his place m 
Parliament in his field marshal’s nmform, decorated with the 
Sartor, when hisATinous patents ns boron, viscount, carl, marquis, 
and duke were read over The Commons had previously v oted 
him £500,000 for the support of hia digmty ns a peer 

19G stars, distmctions Tlie star is a honorific emblem, and 
is the ensign of kmghtly rank Cf. the “ Star of India,” 

1 97 Fortune ho rn. The Roman goddess, Forluna, is repre- 
sented as hoioiug in her hand the Qipuconi ae or horn of.plenty, 
o ut of which she dist ribntes her fgjonm' ^ 

201 Not once or twice, t e but mai^ times Cf Gk ovx fiirdfi 
ovoi oh, and Bible, 2 vi 10, “ Tlic king of Israel saved; 

himself there not once nor twice ” For the sentiment, cf CEnme\ 
144-148 

202. was, turned out m the end to bo, though it was not 
expected to bo (a Greek and Latm idiom the Imperfect of 
sudden recogmtion) 

. 20G He shall find, etc , h e shall find th at thg4)^j:foraianc.S-Jof 
the hard tasks of d uty jroUjiiingJi iim debits fac-superi or^tp 
flibsc springing. i i:fl m a life of se lllgh-ease. 

212 On with toll, etc,, so Spenser (F Q ni. 3 41) says that 
honour “ mil bo found with penU and with pame.” Compare 
also hlilton’s Li/cirfa«, 72, and Beattie, 21inslrel, i 1, 2 — 

“ All ’ v ho can toll how hard it is to cbmb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shmes afar 

215 Shall find sun, Tlie man that stm es manfully to obey 
the V oice of Duty ■mil attain the Divmc favour and find lumseif 
raised to a region of spiritual joy and happiness Cf Wordsworth, 
Ode to Duty, 41, 42 — 

“ Stem lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace.” 

Also Bible, Dev m 23, “ And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine m it, for the glory of God did 
lighten it ” -the toppling crags of Duty The Saturday Revmo 
(Jan, 20, 1867) suggests that the germ of this fine passage is to 
be found m a fragment of Sunomdes (20, cd Schneidcwin) — 

l<rrl Tis Xhyos 

TUP ’AperoP paletp ovcrefipdrois iirl rirpaK s T X , 

* Th ere IS a storv th at 5ZM^ e dwells on crags that are hard to^ 
cbmb,’ etc 

225 whose shame Smee by his defeat of Napoleon he 
rendered a French mvosion of England unpossiblo 
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228 when flame, when ciiaes are illuminated on festive 
occasions 


229 iron leader’s See note to L 37 

232 Peace, etc Let us not now speak of his fame , that may 
bo left to some poet of the future to celebrate 

23G about whose clung Wellrngton was very fond of 
children, and lus httle grandchildren were great favountes mth 
him There is a well knomi picture by Landseer, pamted in 
1851, — Wellington surrounded by the Queen’s childrra 

242 Blore degree, i e. those who are spirits 

248 brawling memories, recollecti ons of noisy, stimni^ evg its 
i^ree means ‘bold, flippant.’ ' " " 

252. The tides eternity, the nch and solemn strams of music 
that seem to boar us awaj u ith them beyond the narrow limits 
of this world and its pettj concerns 

255 Until we doubt not, etc. Of M Arnold, Siighy Ohajpd, 
(of his father) — 

“That force 

Surely has not been left vam I 
Someuhore, surelv, afar, 

In the soundmg labour-house vast 
Of being, IS practised that strength,” 

Also, In Mcmonam, hi , and Lucan, Pharsaha, ix 1 9. 

2 )9 the Giant Ages Cf Tilhomis, 18, “ t hy stcpng h our^” 
and note Geology tells us of the changes WTOught upon the 
earth’s surface m the lapse of centuries. Cf In Memonati^) 
cxxui 4-S — 


“ Tlie lulls are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and notlung stands ; 

They melt hke mist, the sohd lands. 

Like clouds the} shape themscli es and go ” 

2G7 the Dead March The Dead March in Saul (a funeral 
inarcli m Handel s oratorio, Saul) u os taken up by the bands, one 
niter anotlier, in the funeral procession through the streets. 

^9 tho mortal, that part of him which wus mortal, the 
conincd corpse. — i' — ■ — ~ 


for^tSe Biiml of ^^land Senuce 

here He wdl carry with hun mto a future 

hJonear!rTf“ll 

was* ^ greater and grandci bemgthanhe 
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THE EEVENQE 

Iktkoductiok 

Tms ballad vras pablishcd m 18S0 Sir Eicbard Grenvjllo 
of Stoa, in Comirall, nns one of Uioso bold, adventurous 
spints that the ‘'spacious times” of Queen Elizabeth pro 
duced. In 1571, ho represented Stoav in Parliament; and in 
1577, having been High ShenfT for Com'svall, ho ivns knighted. 
In 15S5, he commanded the seven ships that earned Sir TV’ 
Kalcigh’s first colony to Virginia, and on his return voyage 
capturcil a nehlj -laden Spanish ship At the time of the 
Armada, ho vas commissioned by the Queen to guard Coni- 
■wall and Devon In 1591, ho was appomted aice-admiral 
of a squadron, fitted out for the purpose of intercepting a nch 
SjuiniEU fleet from the "West Indies The enemy’s convoy, 
howcior, surprised him at Flores and surrounded him m his 
single ship, the Jlcvciifj', the rest of the squadron haaing retired 
The Spanish admiral’s ship, aiith four others, began n close 
attack at three o’clock m the afternoon of September 10th Tlie 
engagement lasted till break of day nert morning, during which 
the Spaniards, notantlistanding their vast supononty in slups 
and men, were dnacn off fifteen times At length, the greater 
part of the English crew being cither killed or v ounded, and tlio 
ship reduced to a urcck, no hope of escape remamed Sir 
Eioliard had been wounded at the beginning of the action, 
but refused to lca\o the deck, till ho nas shot through the 
body Ho vras non taken to tho cabm, and v hilo ho was in the 
act of hna ing his around dressed, tho surgeon was killed by his 
Bida Tho liravo commonder still determined to hold out, aansh- 
ing to sink the ship rather tlinn surrender, hut tho offers of 

S uarter from the bpaniards induced tlio men to peld Sir 
Lichard ai as taken on hoard tho Spanish ship and honourably 
treated, hut soon after died of his wounds, 

Amontr Arlicr’s lirprinla there are three accounts of the fight 
one a “ Report ” by Sir TT’’ Raleigh, published tho same year, 
from which mainly Tennyson has drawn the materials of hia 
ballad, another, a poem entitled “ Tlio most honourable Tragcdio 
of Sir Richard Gnnvilo, Knight,” by Gera aso Morkam, published 
m 1695 , aud a third, “ Tlio last fight of tho Bevcnqc at sea,” by 
Jan Huggen van Lmschoten, published in 159G See also 
Fronde’s Short Studies on Great Subjects (Ed 1S82), i ol I , pp 
493-601, and Kingsley’s Westvard Hoi chap xii Bacon, m 
hia Cownd'^aUam tourhwg a 11 orre vnth Spaine (1G24), also 
gives a brief account of this famous fight. Gerald hlassey has a 
ballad on tho subject, entitled Sir Btehard Ormvdlc's Last 
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FinU “ At the time,” Mmtes Eitmde, “nil England and all the 
■n orld rang 'inth the storj It struck a 

-n-as hut the action of n single ship, into the hearts of the Spanish 
people , It dealt a more deadly bloir upon their lome imd mo^ 
B^trength than the Armada itself , and in the direct re^ts ivhich 
arose from it, it avas scarcely less disastrous to thrai 

With this baUad may bo commred Cnm]A)eIl s JJaitle oftne 
Baltic and Drayton’s Battle of Aqincourt It is recorded that 
Tennj-son read this poem aloud to Carlyle, avho the 

charactenstio comment, “ Eh 1 he has got the gnp of ^t. 


Notes 

1 Horcs Azores Flores is a disayllablo and Azores a tn- 
sa liable, to bo pronounced Az-d r5s , cf Milton, Far Best, iv 
592. The Azores are a group of islands in the Atlantic ocean, of 
avhich Flores is one. lay, t c at anchor 

2 pinnace, a large sized boat belonging to a man-of-'war , so 
called because made originally of yune-wood , Lat jnmis, a pmo 

3 This hne represents the report made by the look-out bt»t. 
To * sight,’ a common naval term, means to see an object a/ler 
tcaichtng for 

4. ’Fore God, before God , God is my mtness that, etc. 

5 out of gear, not properly equipped, imprepared for fightmg 
A doublet of gear is garb 

G the halt sick. Raleigh "WTiteB "And that which was 
most to our disadvantage, the one halfo of the men of ovcnc 
shippo Bickc, and utterly unserviceable.” follow, t c. do you 
foUov me, 

7 ships of the line, Imc-of-lnttle ships, men of-war They 
had, besides, six victuallmg ships and a bark. According to 
Bacon’s account, the Spanish fleet numbered fifty-fiv o i esscls. 

1 1 the coward, w hich you swore you were not , honco the, not 
o, IS used, or, ‘the coward’ maj mean ‘one havmg the character 
of a coward ’ , cf ‘to play the man, to act the fool’ 

12. Inciulsition. Tlio Spamsh Inquisition was established m 
14S0, and fullv organized by tho Dominican Torquemada in 14S3 
It consisted of one central tribunal and four local tribunals 
Down to 1 809 it is said to have caused tho burning at tho stake of 
31,012 people m Spam alone, while 291,450 "pemt-ents” were 
imprisoned or tortured. de7lldomB=dcvih8h practices, cruelties. 

16 hero In hand, earned by hand. 
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17 Bldeford. Pronounce Btd-eford Bideford, on the coast 
of North Devon, vras, m Elizabethan tunes, one of the chief ports 
of England, and fonushed seven ships to fight the Armada 
“It vras the men of Devon to whom England owes her 
commerce, her colomes, her very existence ” (Charles Kmgsley’s 
Westward Ho 1) 

18 hallast Prohahly from Old Dutch icd, useless, had, and 
last, load. Hence hallast is unprofitable load, load that is taken 
on board merely to steady the ship (Wedgwood) " On the 
hallast,” m the hold of the ship, would he the safest place on 
hoard in prospect of a fight 

21 To the stake, to he tortured by the thumbscrew or he 
burnt at the stake for the glory of the Lord. This is said 
iromcally, with a bitter sneer at the Spaniards’ notion that it 
was for the gloiy of Cod to torture and bum heretics 

23 the Spaniard, the Spanish fleet 

24. sea castles how The Spamsh ships were gradually 
nsmg mto \ lew m the quarter from which the wind was blowing 
The sca-castlcs are the Spanish galleons, or great mlleys, with 
their lofty tiers of guns Ealeigh says “ The squa^on of Sivil 
(Senile) were on the wether bow ” 

30 Let us Seville, let us give these rascals from Seville a 
thrashing Seville is an important commercial city of Andalusia, 
on the Guadalqmvir, the port from which the squadron was 
fitted out 

31 Don, Spanish lord or gentleman, put hero for Spaniard 
generaUj See Dream of Fair Women, 5, and note 

33 sheer foe, right mto the middle of the enemfs fleet 
Sheer (IceL sImtt, bright) means dear, pure. Cf dean m ‘ clean 
gone,’ etc. 

37 Thousands Thera were 15,000 See note to 1 59 

40 of tons, t e of 1600 tons displacement — a very large 
ship for those days. Gervase Markham speaks of her “mountam 
hugeness.” 

41 with her guns “The said ‘Philip’ earned three tier 
of ordnance on a side and eleven pieces m every tier” (Ealoigh’s 
account) 

42. Took stay’d. The huge “ San ( = Samt) Phflip ” was 
between them and the wmd, and so prevented it from fiUing their 
sails, and they were thus brought to a standstdL Cf Emeigh 
“The great ‘San Philip’ bemg m the wind of him, and commmg 
towards him, becalmed his sailra m such sort, as the shippe could 
neither way nor feele the helme so huge and high carged was 
the Spanish ship, bemg of a thousand and five hundredth tons.” 
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46 galleonfl, Inrge galleys Galleon is formed, "with angmenta- 
tiio suffix -on, from Low Lat galea,, a galley Cf baU-oon, 
mcdall 1 on 

48. larboard, the left side of the slup, now called ‘port.’ The 
four gnUeons ranged themselves two on cither side of The 
Jlcvenqc. Raleigh says “After the ‘ Revenge ’ was intangled 
with this ‘ Phihp,’ fouro other boarded her , tivo on her lorhoord 
and tvo on her starhoord.” 

CO anon content. Presently the great “ San Pluhp ” boran 
to have misgivings and went off, having receii ed a shot m her 
hull that made her feel ill at ease Raleigh says the ‘ San 
Philip’ “shifted herself with all diligence from her (the 
‘ Revenge’s ’) sides, utterly mislikmg her first entertainment ” 
Gerrase Jlarkham uses the expression, “ the v, omb of ‘ Phibp 

53 pUtes, heavy lances or spears mnsqueteers, soldiers 
armed with muskets Muslet was fancifully so called after a 
small hawk (as big as a ‘ fly,’ Lat mmea) of the same name 
Cf mniqmlo Raleigh “ The Spaniards dehberated to enter 
the ‘ Ro\ engo,’ and made di\ ers attempts, hopmg to force her 
by the multitudes of their armed souldiers and hlusketiers, but 
were still repulsed againo and againe ” 

64 ’em is not a contraction of them, but represents the M. E. 
hem, the old objeotlv e plural of he 

67 tho one and tbo fifty three, the Revenge and the fifty-tlirco 
Spanish slups Tu o had been snnk out of an original fiffy-five 
see next note 


69 Ship after ship During the night fifteen Spanish ships 
attempted, one after another, to board tho Revenge. “As 
thej wore wounded and beaten of, so alwaies others came in 
their places ” (Raleigh) Two were sunk, and the rest battered 
and beaten off with great slaughter “ One small English ship 
against fifty five Spanish mUcoiib , one hundred Englishmen 
against 16,000 Spaniards, Portuguese, and Dutch — it was our 
naxal Thermopylre ” (so iVoudo, and Arber after him) 

GO her shame, the shame of being defeated in such an uneoual 
contest 


02 Ood of battles Cf Brble, Psalms xxiv 8, “The Lord 
mighty m battle’’, also, 2 Chron. xxxiu 8, 1 Sam xvii. 47. 

CO With a grlflly, eta Raleigh says “Ho (Grenville) was 
never so vronnded as that heo forsooko the upper decko, til an 
houro before midmght , and then bomg shot mto tho bodio with 
a Musket as ho a dressing, was agamo shot mto tho head, 
anclMilhalliis cliirugeon (surgeon) wounded to death ’’ Ondy 
meins hideous, liable ’ from tbo same root as gruesome, bom 
bemg aUied to 0 E geysan, ‘to fool terror ’ 
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71 in a ring So Raleigh “The enemie, irho irere now all 
cast in a nng round about him” (» e. Grenville) Gf Gerald 
Massey, Sir Sxchard Grenvilles Last Fight — 

“ The rest lie round her in a rmg, 

As round the dyrng hon long 

The dogs, afraid of his death spnng ” 

72. they dared not, etc. So Raleigh “All so ill approved 
their entertainment, as they were by the break of day, & more 
willin g to hearken to a composition, then hastily to make any 
more assaults or entries.” sting, do them a mischief, like a 
haK-crushed ivasp which one is afraid to touch 

76 Seeing, smce forty See note to L 80 

78 cannonades, attacks with cannon 

79 stark, ‘ stiff,’ i c. dead, connected with stretch and strong 

80 And the pikes, etc So Raleigh “ All the powder of the 
‘ Revenge ’ to the last barrell was now spent, all her pikes broken, 
fortie of her best men slame, and the most part of the rest hurt ” 

81 And the masts, etc Cf Raleigh, “ The mastes aU beaten 
over board, aU her tackle cut a sunder”, and Fronde, “Tlie 
masts were lymg o\ er the side ” 

86 a day, etc., an anacoluthon *a day less or more (makes 
no difference) ’ Raleigh says that Gremille urged his men that 
“they should not now shorten the honour of their nation, by 
prolongmg their owne hies for a few houres, or a few daies” 
Cf Scott, Marmion, u. 30, 31 — 

“ And come he slow or come he fast. 

It 13 but death who comes at last.” 

And Macaulay, Horalim, xwu. — 

‘ ‘ To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late.” 

89 Sink me Me is the ‘ dative of mterest ’ — “ sink the ship 
at my bidding ” Cf Raleigh, “ (He) commanded the master 
gunner (the officer m charge of the cannon), whom he knew to be 
a most resolute man, to split and sink the ship ” 

90 Fall God, let us foil into God’s hands , let us die and so 
put ourselves at God’s disposak Cf David’s words (Bible, 
2 Sam xjnv 14), “ Let us fall now into the hand of the Lord, for 
his mercies are great and let me not fall mto the hand of men.” 
Raleigh sajs that Grenville exhorted his men “to yield them- 
seb-es unto God, and to the mercy of none else.” 

91 ‘Ay, ay,’ the usual reply of sadors to an order the word 
(sometimes spelt ‘ aye ’) is a corruption of yea, yes, and so is of 
different ongm from aye, ever, and ay xa ‘ay me '’, Tithonus, 60 

96 the lion, i e the hon-hearted Sir Richard. 
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97 stately This epithet and courtly (L 99) refer to the 
dignified and pohshecf manners for -which the Spaniards are 
remarkable, flagship, the ship that carries the admiral’s flag, 
and in a hich ho sails. 

99 And they praised, etc. Cf Baleigh, " The general used 
Sir Richard -with all hnmamtie highly commendmg his valour 
and -worthmess ” 


101 Queen and Faith, t e Queen Elizabeth and the Protestant 
rel^on According to Linschoten, his -words "were “Here die 
I, Richard GrenviUe, -with a joyfvd and nniet nund, for tliat I 
ha^ e ended my life as a true soldier ought to do, that hath fought 
for lus countiy, queen, religion, and honour Whereby my soul 
most joyfully doparteth out of this body, and shall aliroys leaio 
behind it an evorlostmg fame of a valiant and true soldier, that 
hath done his duty as he -was bound to do ’’ 


10-i I have, etc. Cf Nelson’s last -words at Trafalgar, “Thank 
God 1 have done my duty ” 

104 he fell died. So Linschoten, Raleigh says he died on 
the second or third day 

Golden (old Eng healden), for modem held, "was used from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries It occurs elei cn times 
pf 1611 Archaisms of this kind are appropriate to 
ballad poetry, narratmg stones of the past. So -we have had 
Ricare (L 4) for encore, etarl (L 79) for stif To “ hold cheap " is 
to slight, despise. 

107 dared her, challenged her Note that dared, not durst, 
13 the preterite of dare in this sense. 

103 devU or man? Observe the omission of the articles, 
vmcli add conciseness and emphasis to the expression, 
iiwhotm says that the Spaniards declared Sir Richard “had 
i ‘P'd religion, and therefore the devils Io-ithI 

\ and raised the subsequent storm to revenge his death 

^ B-warthler alien cre-w, i c with a crew of strangers, 
poniards, -who are of darker complexion than Englishmen. 

-with her her sorrow for the loss of 
ainin longed to have on board her 

f^hm-s tto “pathetic fallacy,” human 

1 poetically attributed to the ship 

the dwcrinhon ^ this -passage, how artistically 

Btorm it ^ gathers, as it were, like the 

BoftU , ohotild 1*1 readme, tho \ Dice, beginmng 

I»nso, sink barl height -with that line, and then, after n 

the lands they ^“t two lines 

tney liad ri^P’d, the West Indies which had been 
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ragged and ■plundered by the Spaniards Kaleigb says “A 
storm from tlio ■srcsfc and nortli ivcsL” 

113 tbo •weatbor, the air, the mnd 

114 or ever This or is the same ■aord as ere, meaning 
‘ before ’ Probably or ever is lengthened from or e’er, ivhicli 
amin came to bo -UTittcn for or ere, hero ere repeats and explains 
the obsolete or Cf an tf, 'where exactly the same thing has 
happened 

115 by the island crags. Accordmg to Ealeigh, “Tlie 
‘ Re\ engc,’ and in her 200 passengers, ■wore cast away upon the 
isle of St Michaels ’ According to Lmsohoten, she “was cast 
annj upon a cblF near to the island of Tcrcera ” Both islands 
belong to the Azores group 


CENONE 

Iktoodcction 

Tins poem •was first pnbbshed in 1832 According to Classical^ 
MytMogy, (Enono was the dau^ter of the nver god ICebren 
{Ke^pTjv), and wns„marned to Pans, son of Pnam, King of! 
T^, but-was' deserted b ^mTl-Ior- Hclon. -wafe^ hlcncljm st,! 
Ki ng of Snart a. The abduction of Helen from Sparta came 
nboufHnthe followmg nay On the occasion of the marnago 
of Pclcns to the Nereid ThcHs' the Gods were in'vited to 
the' nuptial banijuet, and brought mth them vanons weddmg 
presents Ens, the Jjoddess of Strife, enraged at not havmg , 
receued an liintation, tlirew on the banquotmg table an apple <n 
gold, inth this inscnption cut on its rmd, “ Fpr the fmmst.” ^ 
Thoreu'pou the goddesses Horfe. Pallas^A^henfe, and Aphrodite 
eacE^ claim^ the apple’Ior herself ordbre d LHcrmc3 _td take 

t he claimants di Rrtmad ]ieioia^arMJaLMt ^'Gargn rus,-partjii Mb 
Ida, and there ask his decision On appearmg before Pans.The 

g ’ ’eases tried to influence his judgment by the offer of bribes, 
promised him great - w^lt h and the smereign^ojLABia,; 
3 great gh^y and r en*oi^ in wa r. w’IiiTe"3S^iit‘^ said' 
•onid give Him the fay^sL flLiyoip pnLiaOLmie Pans -without' 
hesitation dccide’d' Ithe oispute in favour of Aphrodite, andi 
gaie her the apple Under her protection ho then deserted', 
CEkiono, and sailed to Sparta, whence he carried off Helen toj 
'Troy , the Trojan •war, in which all the kings and chiefs of Greece 
joined for the recovery of Helen, followed 

Tennyson’s poem opens with a description of a ■valley in Ida 
This was the name of the great monntam range of Mysia, formmg 
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tho south boundary of the temtory of Troaa or Binm [It was 
aTuong the valleys of this mountain that Pans had been 
brou^t up, after having been cast an ay there as a baby o\\ mg 
to a dream that hia mother had that her child wouM.b 13 mg.u-um 
on Troy Pans was" preserved by the^she^erds, who taught him 
theif^raft, and hence he is often called the ‘Idtean shepherd.’ 
He subsequently was restored to his father at Troy ] CElnonc 
comes to this valley m gnef at her desertion by Pans, desenbea 
the appearance of the three goddesses before Pans, and his award; 
and, after wishmg for death, resoli cs to go down to Troy and 
there consult the prophetess Cassandra, Paris’s sister, as to what 
vengeance she can take on her faithless husband. Such is the 
substance of Tennyson’s poem The myths relate that CEnone 
subsequently had an opportunity of revenge. At the capture of 
Troy by tho Greeks, Pans was m ounded by Philoctetea, who shot 
him with one of the poisoned arrows obtamed from Hercules, 
Pans now returned to his neglected CEnone, and besought her to 
^ply to his wound a sure remedy, u Inch she alone possessed. 
(Enono refased, and Pans returned m agony to Troy CEnone 
quickly repented, and hastened after her husband, but reached 
Troy only to find him dead She then m remorse hanged herself 
hir Churton Colhns m hia IllmirtUiom of Tennyson, draws 
attention to a general resemblance existmg between Beattie’s 
Judgment of Pans and Tennyson’s poem. 

Critics hai e called attention to tlie absence of the genuine an- 
tique spirit from tins poem. And it is, no doubt, observable that 
Tennyson's representation of CEnone’s character contains little or 
no suggestion of that bitter resentment and implacublo vengeance 
which a poet of ancient Greece would have thought it correct 
from both a moral and au artistic standpoint to mstil into her 
words In makmg OEnono teU her talo more m sorrow than m 
anger, Tennyson has appealed to the more modem, more Clms 
tian idea — 

* To err is human, to forgii e divmo ’ 

Hon ever modem m spirit tho poem ns a whole may appear, this 
detracts nothing from tho beauty of its form, from the ruddy 
splendour or tho pure seventy of the colourmg, from the music 
of tho cadences and of the rlij thm, and nothing from tho ‘weight 
of thought weightily expressed,’ ns m tho speech of Hcrfe 

Notes 

I Ida, the mountam chain m Mysia nhich formed tho south 
boundary of the distnct of Troaa or Ilium Its highest summits 
were Cotylns on tho north, and Gargorus (about 6,000 feet high) 
on tho south Its upper slopes m ore well wooded, while lower 
down wore fertile fields and v alley s , hero n ere the sources of the 
rivers Granicus, Scamander, and Acsopns, and of many sraoUei 
streams Hence tho epithet ‘many-fountain’d’ Ida. 
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2 Ionian hills loma was the distnct next to Mysia Ionian 
may here be loosely used for * neighbouring ’ 

3 swimming vapour, mist slowly driftmg, cf The Two 
Foices, 262 — 

“High up the vapours fold and swim.” 

4. Puts forth an arm, proiecta a narrow stnp of wipon r, as a 
swimmer puts forward ids arm from pine to pine The pme 
woods on Mt Ida are mentioned by Homer, as in Iliad,, xn 287 
Eh eXaTTjv ivapai Treptfib’^erov, f) t6t iv Idp — 

“ mounted on a lofty pme. 

The tallest growth m Ida ” 

9 In cataract after cataract The additional syllable m the 
first foot and m the third represent the repeated splash and 
motion of falhng waters Scan thus — 

In cata[ract aftjer catalract to 1 the sea 

10 topmost Qargarus, a classical idiom , cf Lat suinmm 
nions, ‘topmost moimtam,’ or ‘ the top of the mountain.’ 

11 takes the morning, c atches the hr atJieams .nf the morning 
sun. 

13 Troas, or ‘ the Troad,’ the distnct surroundmg the city of 
Troy 

14. The crown of Troas, the chief ornament and glory of Troas 

16, 10 forlorn Of Paris Cf Demeier, 73, “forlorn of man,” 
and Mdton, Par Lost, x. 921 — 

“ Forlorn of thee. 

Whither shall I betake me, where subsist ? ” 

16 once her playmate In his boyhood Pans had h\ ed on Ida 
with the shepherds See Introduction 

17 the rose, » e its usual bloom Cf Bion, Epitaph Adon , 
11, Kid rh {>65ov ipcvyei tQ ;i(;efXeor, ‘and the rose of his hp flics * 
Also Shaks Mtd 11 E i 1 129 — 

“why IS your cheek so pale, 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast ’ ” 

IS or seem’d to float in rest, or, though not m motion, seemed 
to moi e on the air, implying that it was loose and wavy 

19 fragment, pmrt of.._ a_faUen ypck Cf below, 218, 

“ Among the fragnients^tumbled from the glens ” , and Lancelot 
and Elaine, 1426, “ Among the tumbled fragments of the hills ” 

20 to the stillness, speakmg to the sdent landscape around 

20, 21 till cUfir, until the sun hwl sunk behmd the hill, 

whose shadow crept gradually lower so ns at lost to reach the 
spot where Q5none was 

22 mother Ida The earth and the mountains were often 
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addressed ns ‘mother,’ by a kind of personification, in Greek 
cf onr ‘mother country,’ ‘fatherland’ many-fonntaln’iL A 
tmnslation of Homer’s permanent epithet of Ida cf TSjjs 
wo^vTlouKa, Iltad, viii 47 In Ihad, 20, 23, these nnmerons 
foimtains are mentioned by name 

A refram{t e. a verse or verses repeated at mtcrvala thronghout a 
poem) iaastnkingcharactensticof Theoentnaand other Greek idyl 
lie poets Cf the “Begm, dcarmiisc, bemntheivoodlandsong” of 
Theoentns, ivluch is repeated at the head of each fresh paragraph 

24 the noonday quiet Cf Calliraachns, Laiacrwn PalUidt'i, 
ficcraufptvi i tix Spot acri/x^a, ‘blit the noonday quiet held the hilL’ 
Also Theocritus, fit ii 37, 38 — 

ijriJf aiyp /xiv irivroi, eiyuivn 6’ CLTfrai 
a 5’ i/ii 6u ffifS oTipvwv iyroffOev Avia 
“ Lo, silent is the sea, silent the ivmds. 

Not silent is my wretched heart wnthm ” 

2G The lizard etc Cf Theoentns, Id mi 22, eavpoi i<ji 
atpaa-iaiin Kadhdei, ‘ the lizard sleeps on the ivall ’ 

27 and the winds are dead. ’This rending has been substituted 
in the latest editions for ‘ and the cicala sleeps ’ 

30 my eyes love Cf ShakB.2H’cn F/,ii 3 17 — 

" lime eyes are full of tears, my heart of gnef ” 

32 1 am all aweary, etc Cf Shaks Macbeth, v 5 49 — 

“I gin to be nw cary of the sim ” 

3G cold crown’d Cf Theoentns, Id xv 58, rhv tjnrxphv 
iipiv, ‘the cold snake’, also the word haHiheh, bterally ‘the 
little king,’ a snake wntli a hood like that of the cobra, supposed 
to resemble a kmg s crown The crowns of snakes are often 
referred to m the folk lore of many nations 

37 Plver god, Kebron by name See Introdncl ion. 

38 build-up, make by my song a memorial of my sorrow 
‘To build tho lofty rhymo’ occurs in Milton’s Lyetdas, 11, and 
Sponsor calls Ins Epithalamivni ‘ an ondlesso inoniment,’ 'Tho 
metaphor is a common one in both Latin and Greek 

' 3941 y yonder walls..„ shape, just ns tho walls of Troy rose 

^ slowlj in obcibonco to tho slow notes of Apollo’s flute, like a 
, cloud which, thin and unsubstantial at first, gradually assumes a 
' solid and definite shape. Cf Ttlhonue, 03 — 

“ Vrhon Hion hke a mist rose mto towers,” 

and the account of tho bnildmg of randomonium, Milton, Par 
ios/, 1 710 712 — 

“Anon out of tho earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with tho sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet ” 
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And Wordswortih, In the Cathedral at Cologne, 12-14 — 
“Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal fabrics, rising to the soxmd 
Of penetratmg harps and voices su eet ” 

And Gareth and Lynette, 254-257 — 

“And Fairj' Qneens have bmlt the city, son , 

They came from out a sacred mountain cleft 
Toirard the sunnae, each inth harp m hand, 

And built it to the music of their harps ” 

J Classical myths (see Ovid, Her sv 179) aier that the stones of 
1 the iraHs of Troy -were charmed mto their places by the siveet 
t sound of Apollo’s flute, irhen Jupiter condemned the Gods Apollo 
? and Neptune to serve Laomedon, Kmg of Troas A similar tale 
f IS told of the ivalls of Thebes, which rose to the music of 
’Amphion’s lyre. 

43 My heart woe, I may bo begiifled by my song mto 
temporary forgetfulness of my bitter gnef 

4S dewyAarh, dark with drops of dew Cf Enoch Arden, 
606, “’Heu^^ommg doivhs ” Tennyson also has ‘dewy fresh,’ 
‘dewy-tassel’d,’ and ‘dewy-warm ’ 

49 Beautlfal Paris, evil-hearted Paris Tlie fairness of Paris’s 
outward form is contrasted with the baseness of his mmd Cf 
Avcnrapi, elSor 6ptare, ‘Evil Paris, most beautiful m form,’ Homer, 
/had, lu. 39 , cf. the Gk Ka\6irap,s, KaKSirapit, ‘ beautiful-Pans, 
evil Pans ’ Cf Enoch Arden, 613, “the beauteous, hateful 
isle ” 

50 white hooved White hoofed would be the more usual 
form Similarly Tennyson wntes homes (for hoofs), Lady of 
ShaloU, 101, his ear occasionally prefemng the fuller sound. 

51 Simois The nvers Sunois and Scamander arise at two 
difierent pomts on Mount Ida and jom m the plain of Troas, the 
united stream falhng mto the Hellespont reedy Homer, Iliad, 
IV 383, has a similar epithet for a nver, ’AcrwxJr paBvtrxpivov, 

‘ Asopus deep grown with reeds ’ 

53 caA’d me In the stillness of the ^rly dawnJthe.Eonnd of 

th e torren i u ouW_be h^e a~ i oicehreakmg the silence to address 
O ^p ne - - - 

54 solitary morning, the high and remote mommg hght. 

56 white-breasted dawn The bght of a star becomes 1111110 
03 the mommg dawns Cf The Princess, m. 1 — 

“ Mom m the white wake of the mommg star ” 

And Geraint and Entd, 734 — 

“The ■nhite and glittermg star of mom ” 

57 a leopard skin. So m Homer’s descnption of Pans, Iliad, 
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lu 17, IlapSa.\b]v Cixoiffiv Popo translates, “a 

panther’s speckled hide flow ed o’er his armour ” 

68 Bunny tialr Cf Morte (T Arthur, 21G, 217 (and note) — 
"Bnght and lustrous curls 
That made his forehead like a nsmg sun.” 

Also Milton’s description of Adam, Par Lost, iv 301 303 — 

“ Hyncinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clnstenng ” 

CO foam bow, a compound word formed on the model of 
rainhoxD IMicn the spray of the cataract is bloivn upwards by 
the u ind and in falling forms a curred cascade, the sun shining 
on the drops of foam paints them u ith the prismatic colours of 
the mmbow Cf The Sea fairies, 23 — 

“The rambow hangs on the fading nave.” 
and The Princess, v 309 — 

“ This flake of rainbow flying on the highest 
Foam.” 

Cf also BjTon, Childe Harold, ir 640 045, and Manfred, 2, 21 
02. IVent forth he came As a host adi ances from the door 
to meet a w clcomo guest ore he reaches the house 
05 Hesperian gold, a golden mple such as grow in the fabulons 
gardens of the Hesperides, the Daughters of Night, who In cd in 
islands at the extreme u cst of the then known u orld. One of tlio 
labours of Hercules i\ as to steal those applca 
00 smelt nmhroBlaHy Ambrosia (cf Skt amnia) tto?, 
food of the Greek Gods, os nectar uas their dnnk , it wns^somo 
times used as an unguent or perfume, as by Her6 m Homer, 
Iliad, xi\ 170 Sec Demeter, 102 
07 river of speech. In both Greek and Latin writers we find 
the comparison of speech to the flow of water cf ai557j fidev, 
Homer , iirea pc?, Hesiod , and /lumen oralionts, ‘nror of speech,’ 
Cicero , also “ Rners of melodies,” The Palace of Art, 171 
09 Beautiful brow’d, in reference to her ' married brows ’ 
mentioned in lino 74 my own soul, my dearest one cf. the 
Latin amnia men 

71 would seem, shows that it uas probably meant for thee as 
being etc. 

72 whatever Oread, a classical construction , equii alent to 
‘any Oread (or Mountain Njinph) that haunts ’ 

73 grace of movement. Bacon in his Essay Of Beaut v uTites, 
“In beauty, that of favour is more than tliat of colour, and that 
of decent and gracious motion more than that of fa\ our ” 

74 the charm of married brows, tho attmctiie beauty of 
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eyebrows that grow across the forehead till they meet each 
other Meeting eyebrows -nere considered a great beauty by 
the ancient Greeks cf Anacreon, w 16, <njvb(ppw ^\e<papwv trw 
seXaadjr, ‘ the dark arch of brows that meet,’ and Theocritus, Id 
viu 72, avpotppv! Kbpa, ‘a girl with nieetmg eyebrows ’ Ond, in 
his Art of Love, lu 201, telks of the habit which Roman ladies 
had of jommg the ends of the eyebrows by a pencilled hue Cf 
Juvenal, Sat ii 93 But meetm^ eyebrows are described ns a 
special mark of ughness m the Katha Sant SAgara (chap 20) , 
and m modem Greece, as also m Icelandic and Gemian folk-lore, 
they are regarded as a sign that a man is a vampire or a were- wolf 

76 the blossom of his Ups, his bps that were fragrant and soft 
and rich m colour as the blossom of a flower Cf The Pi mcess, 
Prol 195, “ the pouted blossom of her bps ” 

78 fttll-faced ranged, when the whole company of the Gods 
were ranked Full faced = ‘not a face bemg absent,’ or perhaps 
also m allusion to the majestic brows of the 'Gods cf “large- 
brow’d Veralam” (Iht Palace of Art, 163), and “Full faced 
above the valley stood the moon” {The Lotos Ealerx, 7), and 
“ gloivmg full-faced w elcome ” {The Pnneess, ii. 166) 

80 'twere duo, it onght to be giv en 

81 Ught-foot Iris Spenser uses the form hghtfoot, Faery 
Queen, i 2. 8, “bght-foot steede,” and n 8 25, “bght-foot 
squire”, Beaumont m The Masque has “bght-foot Ins,” and 
Tennyson has it agam m his Achilles oi'er the Trench, 1 
Homer’s pennanent epithet for Ins is ubSas CikIu, ‘ swift of foot ’ 
Ins was the messenger of the Gods 

82 Delivering, annonnci ng Ct Shaks , Gondanus, iv 6 62 — 

“The slave's report is seconded , and more, 

More fearful, is debvered ” 

85 meed of falresb, pri^ for bemg most beautiful 

86 whispering tuft, clusters of jpmes m whose Inanches^the 

wmd whispers -- - - — - 

87 May’st well behold, canst easily see whilst unseen thyself. 

91 lost his way A single bnght cloud had wandered apart 

^m the ot her clo uds betv^en the pl^ chid ndw^ 

94 brake like fire, burst out of the ground bke tongues of 
flame , alluding to the fiery yellow r ed_coIoiUL_of _ the crocus . 
Cf In FTemonam, bcxxiik"ll7 12 — "" * 

“Deep tubps dashed with fiery dew, 
laburnums, droppmg wells of fire ” 

The May Queen, 33 — 

“The wild marsh -mangold shmes bke fire 
m swamps and hollows gray,” 
t. 
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and Tht Progress of Spring, i. 1 — 

“ The grotind flame of the crocus breaks the mould ” 

Sophocles {(Ed Col CSS) has -xposavyrii koSkos, ‘ gold gleaming 
crocus,’ and Wordsworth {Ptah) -uTites of flowers that seC the 
hills on f re. This dcsenption recjills Homer, Ifiad, xiv 347-349 — 
To'ert 5 wri Sia tpoev veoBgKia Trolgv 
Aurhr 6' ifu^erra ISi KptiKOv tjo' BaKivBop 
JIuKriv Kol /Jiaihaicip 

' And underneath them the dirme earth put forth fresh sprouting 
grass, and dcivy lotus and crocus and hyaemth thick and soft? 
Also cf Milton, P L iv 692 703 .Wordsuoith, OdetoDuty, 46 

93 amaraens, the modem marjoram, on aromatic fragrant 
plant asphodel, a lilj shaped plant, the roots of which were 
eaten , often mentioned bj Greek authors Homer, Odyss n 639, 
describes the shades of heroes as haunting an asphodel meadow 
Cf Demelrr and Persephone, \r>\, and. noio Milton, Par Lost, 
ii_ 1040, has “Pansies, and violets, and aspbodek” 

99 Ran riot, grow m strigghng luxuriance 

102. crested peacock. The crested peacock (Lat. 7 «irocr«;a<ws), 
the male bird, was sacred to Herd aud Juno 

103 golden cloud, gold coloured cloud. The Gods are 
described b\ Homer, Iliad, xui 623, ns sitting on golden clouds. 
See also Iliad, xn 343 Herfe retires mto this cloud when 
Paris his made his award 


101 slowly dropping fragrant dew So m Homer, Piad, xiv 
351, when Zens and Herd are shrouded in the golden cloud, 
“bright dew drops kept faUiug from it,” crriAnol o’ a-riirnrrov 
iefxrai 

103 the voice of her, the xoicc of Herd, the gold-throned 
Queen of Hca^ en 


107 the Gods rise up So in Homer, Hiad, xv So, the gods 
rise up at Here’s appro icli , ns also in honour of Zeus, Iliad, i 632. 

Ill to omhelUsh state, to dccoiato the lordly position with 
grand surroundings 

1 12. river sunder d champaign, plain intersected by rix era. 
Cf “ Champaigns nehed mth plenteous m ers,” Shoks , Lear, n 
1 CS, and lililton, Par Pcq ui 237 — 


“Fair chnmpain with less rn era interveined ” 

113 labour’d ntoe ore, mines winch no amount_of,lnhonr 
Mn exhaust of their ore. Cf Eeiollecltons oj the Arabian Hig/its, 
lie, where, how Cl cr, ore = gold 
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116, 117 M aat-ttoon g’d ,_tovers, ^h ose s till harbour waters , 

surr onpded Ijy tall towers, are crowded masts under tlie 
shadow of~Eer citadel 

120 "WMcli of all, which all men aim at m every actne 
endeavour 

121 fitted to the season, ad apted to d eal suitahlv.-With-eacli 
yiecial cnsifl w isdom-bred and thronedjjfjglBdom Power that 
s pnn gsJrom and is trained by. Musdom land not from meretruic 
force), and that is raised to its lofty position by the wisdom unth 
which it 18 exercised Lowell, Pi omeihtiis, says, “True power 
was nerer born of brutish strengtli.” 

124 Fall from the sceptre staff, weakened bj- age, becomes 
unable any longer to wield the sceptre 

126 A shepherd yet Mug bom See Introduction 

127 Should come gods, ought to be a most welcome offer 
(both from the appropnateness of the gift as coming fiom a queen 
and bemg given to a kmg’s son, and) because it is only in the 
possession of power that men can be like the Gods 

129 quiet seats Of Lucretius, De Renan Nat m 18, 
nedesqxie qnietae Qnas negue conculnint zentt, ‘and quiet seats, 
u luch neither do the winds shake, etc ’ 

180 Above the thunder See the descnption at the conclusion 
of The Luton Eaters j also LucretitiS, 104-108 — 

“The Gods, who liannt 
Tlie lucid mtorspoce of world and world 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a rvuul, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 

Nor ever lowest roU of thunder moans.” 

134 out at arm’s length, as if to give it to Hcrfe 

135 Flatter’d his spirit, gratified his ambitious thoughts, oj, 
took his fancy 

1 36 clear, bright and spotless 

137 O’erthwartod, crossed,— frequently used by Chaucer, also 

by Dryden, ililton, and Clarendon brazen headed. The Greek 
word generally translated brass, denoted a kmd of bi onze 

metal 

138 pearly, an epithet suggests e of whiteness and coldness 
Obseri e the absence of colour and warmth m this picture of the 
goddess of chastity , contrast the warm colourmg m the succeed- 
mg description of Aphroditfe, the goddess of lo\ e 

140 angry cheek, angry because of the effect which Here s 
temptmg offer of mere power seems to have on Pans 

142 8 Self reverence consequence This is among the best 
, known and of tenest quoted passages m Tennyson’s poems Pallas 
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I here answers the persuasive arguments of Here by asserting that 
'power m its truest and noblest sense does not mean regal s\s ay 
I ot er others, but mastery and government of self 

144 S Yet not consequence, yet though I talk of power, the 
object of life should not be mere power, for power comes of her 
own accord to the true liver without his seelung it , but real 
wisdom consists m Imng m obedience to law and to fixed prin- 
ciples of duty, in carrying these prmciples fearlessly mto action, 
and in domg what is n^t for its own sake, regardless of the 
immediate results Cf Odt on the Death of the Dttle of U'elltng' 

' ton, 201 205 — 

“Not once or twice m our rough island story, 

The path of duty was the way to gloiy 
Ho that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and leama to deaden 
Love of self ” 

151 Sequel fairer No gift that I could offer, to be—wnn 
by your award, could onhance^my beautv Look at me with 
eyes unscduccd by bribes such as Herfe’s offer of power, and you 
will see that I am essentially the fairest 
153 64 Yet Indeed perfect freedom. But if, as it may be, 
your cj cs, daszled by the bright beauty of un\ eilcd goddesses, are 
unable to distinguish true fairness without bemg mfluenced by a 
bnbo, this much will I promise you, that, my claim bemg 
acknowledged, I will bo your close and constant friend , so that, 
invigorated bj my influence, you shall bo fiUed w ith energy and 
cnthusuism sufficient to urge yon through the storms and penis 
of a life of great deeds, until your powers of endurance become 
strengthened by frc(|uent exercise, and your w ill, grown to matu- 
rity, after expenenemg e\ cry v arietj of trial, and havung become 
identical with the absolute rule (of duty), tod perfect freedom 
m wilhng obedience to that rule. 

The sentiment of this toe passage is illustrated m Wordsworth’s 
Od’’ to Duty See also the second collect. Morning Frayer, in tho 
Church of England BooL of Common Prayer, “0 God whoso 
servicp IS perfect freedom " Cf Milton, Par Lost, v 538 9 
150 rest thee sure Thee is hero grammatically m tho dative 
case, such reflexive datives with mtransitivo verbs were very 
common in Old Enghsh for other examples see Maetzner, Dny 
Gram voL u pp 64, 6 Cf The Lotos-Eaters, 37 “They 
sat them down.” 

161 until endurance action. The ongmal readmg was — 

“ so cndnrince 

T ike to an athlete’s arm, shall still become 
Sinew’d with motion — ” 

Cf Shaks. 2 ITenry JV , iv 1 172, “insmew’d to this action.” 
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167 Or hearing ■would not hear, or though he hea rd jmy^words 
■ would not take heed of them Cf '"jiJscEyluB, Prom Vmcf 
447, K\votn-es oiK ijKovov, ‘ heanng did not hear ’ 

170 Idallan _ Aphrodlt h._beauttftiL Idalian=from Idalium, a 
town in Cyprus, sacred to Aphrodite She is also called Cypns 
and Cypna from Cyprus. 


171 Fresh as the foam ‘Aphrodite’ means ‘foam-hom' (Gfc 
foam) She is said to have risen out of the "waves of the 
sea See the descnption of Aphrodite in The Princess, ru 
148-164 — 


“ When she came 

From barren deeps to conquer all with loi e ” 


Paghlan wells Paphos, town m Cyprus, where Aphroditfe 
IS saicl to have first landed after^her birth from the waves 
HencF ^e is sometimes styled Papina 


172-8 Observe the warmth and colour of this description 
m the epithets— rosy fingers, warm brows, golden hair, lund 
throat, rosy white feet, glowing sunbghts rosy hair Cf. 
Manana tn the South, 13 16 — 


“She, os her carol sadder grew. 

From brow and bosom slowly down 
Thro’ rosy taper fingers drew 
Her streammg curls of deepest brown " 

174 Ambrosial An epithet often used by Homer of the hair 
of the gods, it means ‘ of heavenly beauty , ’ cf Verg jiSnttd, i 
403, Ambronaeque comae divtnum vertice odorem spiraiere, ‘and 
the ambrosial locks on her head breathed a heavenly fragrance ’ 
golden, gleaming hke gold. Homer frequently styles Aphrodith 
“ the golden ” 

178 Floated sunlights, bright s pots of sun shme. commg 
beWeen the -rme branches bghtly pa^ed o\er her -figure Cf 
'lliePfirices8^^ ^b“Q~‘ — ^ 

“ And over them the tremulous isles of light 
Sbded, they moving under shade ” 

180 subtle ■triumph The sly, meanmg smile showed how 
confident she was of victory , she knew well the kind of gift 
that would most tempt Pans 

184 laugh’d Aphrodite is often styled tpiXopueiShs, ‘laughter- 
lovmg,’ by Homer shut my sight Cf Maud, Part I win. 
viu — 


“ And now by this my lov e has closed her sight ” 

185 raised his arm, m order to give the apple to Aphrodith 
189 I am alone, i e. ‘ I have been and still am alone. ’ 
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192 am I not fair 7 Cf Theocritus, Id xx 19 — 

xot^^ves eixar^ fiot, rh Kpi^vop ov hdXbs eiipl , 

“ 0 shepherds, toll the truth ! Am I not fair ’ ” 

193 My love, he whom I love. Pans cf Lat noster amor 
195 -wanton star, a -wild leopard, full of frolic and -with 

bright soft eyes like the light of the c\ enmg star 

197 Crouch’d fawning Belief in the influence of beauty, or, 
more often, of chostiU , in taming wild beasts, is often expressed 
by poets, ancient and modem Thns in the Homeric hymn to 
Aphroditfe, the goddeas is fatvned upon by “ -wolt es grisly grey 
and leopards sivift ” , cf also Una and her lion in Spenser’s Faery 
Queen 

202 whirling Simols the rit cr was full of eddies produced by 
the curving banks. If'htrUng is a Homeric epithet of a nt er, as 
in Iliad, V 479, ZivBoi ftrt otvbevri, ‘ on whirbng Xanthus ’ 

204 my tallest pines CEnono calls the pmes her o-wn because 
she knew and loied them so well , Oreads, like Dryads, tended 
trees The pines were cut down to make ships for Paris’s 
expedition to Sparta Ida suppbed wood to Troy for many 
purposes, funeral pjres, etc , see Homer, Ihatl, xxiii 117 

205 plumed, formed a crest upon, as feathers upon a helmet , 
cf Qcrainl and Entd, 310 — 

“A sliattered archway plumed mth fern ” 

200 blue gorge, the narrow ravipe fuU of purple shadow Cf 
A Dream of Fair ]Vomen, 180, “the deep blue gloom ” 

208 Foster’d, held the nests of the unfledged eaglet. Por 
calloic, cf Lat calvu% Skt lhalati 

210 The panther’s roax Ida is called by Homer (e g Iltad, 
XIV 283), fU]Tipa OnpUr, ‘mother of wild beasts ’ 

215 trembling stars The twinkling of the stars is compared 
with the \ ibration produced m n body by any loud sound Cf 
On a Mourner, m 8, “Thro’ silence, and the tremblmg stars,” 
and ATorte dl Arlltur, 199, ‘ tinglmg stors ’ 

220 The Abo mina ble, Ens, the goddess of strife See Intro 
Auction 

223 bred, originated. 

229 E’en on this hand, sworn by this hand of mine , or 
sworn, takmg mj hand in his own, 

230 Seal’d it etc. Has he not ratified the oath by kisses 
and tears’’ 

237 pass before throw thy shadow upon 
242 fiery thoughts, thoughts of revenge 
244 catch the issue, apprehend the result. 
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250 never cbild te 1 ) 0111 . She shudders at the notion of having 
a child by Pans Some accounts say that her child was bom 
and named Corythus 

251 to vex me, to remind me, by his resemblance to his 
father, of his father’s treachery 

254 their shrill happy laughter, the loud joyous laughter of 
Pans and Helen 

256 ancient love, fomior lo\ er. Pans 

259 Cassandra, daughter of Pnam. She u as gifted by Apollo ‘ 
with the power of prophesying the truth, with the drawback 
that her predictions should never be beheied When she | 
predicted to the Trojaus the siege and destraction of their city, i 
they shut her up in prison as a mad woman On the fall of I 
Troy she became the slave of Agamemnon, and was murdered 1 
along with her master by his wafe Clytemnestra 

2G0 A fire dances, m allusion to the future fate of Troy 
Cf Cassandra’s speech in Alschylus, Agamemnon, 1256 irairar, 
olop rb TTup Mpxorai poi, ‘ Ah me, the fire, how it comes upon 
me now ’ 

204 All earth fire Cf Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv 2 — 

“ The heaven o’er mj' head seems made of molten brass, 

The earth of flaming sulphur ” 


THE PALACE OF ART 

I^TRODOCTIO^' 

Tms poem was first published m the winter of 1832. It has 
undergone \ ery considerable alterations of the eighty three 
stanzas of which it originally consisted, some tliirtj^ one hn\ e 
been omitted, and in those that remam much has been changed, 
while tw enty-two entirely new stanzas have been added 

The poet has prefixed to the poem the follow mg explanation of 
its purpose — 

“ I send you here a sort of allegory, 

(For you will uuderstand it) of a soul, 

A smful soul possess’d of many gifts, 

A spacious mrden full of flow ermg weeds, 

A glorious Deni, largo m heart and bram. 

That did lov o Beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all vaneties of moidd and mind) 

And Knowledge for its beauty , or if Good, 

Good only for its beauty, seemg not 
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That Beauty, Good, and Ivnowledge are three sisters 
That dost upon each other, friends to man, 

Livmg together under the same roof. 

And never can be sundered without tears. 

And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howhng in outer darkness Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man ” 

Wo haa 0 here, then, an allegorical picture of a bemg possessed of 
the highest mental pou ers and of e\ ery means to gratify Intel 
lectuaf craiTng, who dehboratoly resolves to spend life m the 
contemplation of objects of beauty and in the cultivation of 
aisthctic refinement For this purpose he deems it necessary to 
build for his Soul an isolated abode where it may dwell apart 
from mankmd m unapproachable seclusion , to surround it with 
artificial reproductious of wliatevcr beautj Nature presents m 
flowing stream, or branchmg wood, m rambow colours, or sweet 
odours , and rigorously to exclude from \ lew every unplcasmg 
sight and sound. The dw elhng is adorned with representations 
of ideal landscapes, with pictured legends, and with the portraits 
of bards and philosophers The straggles of the human race in 
its endeai our to assert the nghts of manhood are recognised only 
so far as they sen e to supply graceful pictonnl de\ ices, which 
are made to ornament the paiement under the feet os though 
unw orthy of senons attention 

While the •esthetic and intellectual faculties are thus culti- 
vated to perfect do\ elopment, the other side of a man’s nature, the 
emotions and aCfcctions of the heart, is neglected and starved 
Absorbed in the triumphant consciousness of her own supremacy 
and the enjoyment of her own power, the Soul ignores her relation 
to God and her duties to the human race. The natural sympathies 
whicli bind man to man are allow ed to rust with disuse, until they 
gi\e place to a scornful disdain of ordinary human life, which is 
pictured as wallowmg m gross animal enjoyments tliese have 
no charm for the cultured Soul, and she pndes herself on an 
isolation ns complete os that of those gods who dwelt “ careless 
of mankmd ” in the unapproachable hcai en of heathen mythology 

But such immunity from the common yoke of mortality is not 
gii cn ^to inortal for man is “then most Godlike, being most a 
i^n. He w ho “ shuts Love out” shall sooner or later awake to 
the consciousness that he has cut himself off from human sym 
pathy , and, hke Richard III in Shakspere, who ‘ ‘ had neither 
pity, lo\ e, nor fear,” shall cry m despair, 

“ There is no creature loves me, 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me.” 
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Loathing and disgust shall take the place of selfish delight, and 
that isoLition which seemed “godlike,” graced uith all signs of 
heauty and power, shall change mto a stagnant sohtude, peopled 
only ivith ghastly spectres and images of corruption 

But though awakened to scorn of herself and horror of her 
slotliful pnde, the mind cannot easily renounce its belief in 
refinement as the highest virtue, and the natural emotions, so 
long disused, wiU not reachly spring mto active life By slow 
degrees, however, the conscience is fully aroused, and the feehng 
that, while the whole unuerse around her is advancmg from 
lower to higher conditions, she alone remams stationary, pos- 
sesses the Soul , she sees that it is only by descendmg from her 
“ mtellectual throne,” by abandoning the sole worship of heauty 
for its own sake, that she can hope to share m the life of mankmd 
and m tlie high liopes that humanity is heir to She leaves lier 
proud palace, and steps m humility down to jom the common life 
of her fellows 

It was not, however, m culture and the lo\ e of heauty that the 
evil lay , they wore not low and despicable faculties and tastes that 
the Soul had cultivated thei-e u as nothmg sensual or degradmg 
m the joys of the palace 'When the neglected side of her nature 
has been duly encouraged to grow, n hen the claims of duty to 
one’s neighbour are recogmsed and the voices of the conscience 
and the neart are listened to, then the palace may be agam 
inhabited by the Soul , she may return there not to MUt herself 
up m proud isolation, but brmgmg others, her fellow men, with 
her n the fruits of mteUectual culture are shared “'with others” 
and lovmg service is thus rendered to her fellow creatures — if, 
m Bacon’s words, knowledge be no longer regarded os “a toner 
fop a proud mmd to raise itself upon,” but as “a rich storehouse 
for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate,” then 
the Soul will no longer look on the Palace of Art as a loathsome 
prison house but as a happy home 

The lesson of this poem has been taught by many teachers be- 
fore Tennyson St Paul taught it when he wrote, ‘ ‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but chanty (» e love) buildeth up,” and agam, 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men anci of angels, and 
have not chanty, I am become as soundmg brass, or a tmklmg 
cymbal And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and aU knowledge and have not chanty, 
I am nothmg ” il^con recog^ed the truth of this teaching 
when he thus eicplamed St Paul’s uords — “ Not but that it is 
an excellent thmg to speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but because, if it be severed from chanty, and not referred to the 
good of men and mankmd, it hath rather a soundmg and un- 
worthy glory than a mentmg and substantial virtue ” 

In Mrs E B Browrung’s 7Tit Pott's Vow, a poet “forswears 
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man’s sympathies ” to live m solitaiy communion until Nature — 
“ God’s fii e day u ork lie u ould accept, 

But let the rest go by ” 

Rut he breaks liis vow at sight of the corpse of his deserted 
bride, and dies upon her bier 


Notes 

3 carouse, feast , deri\ cd from Ger garttxis, right out, used of 
emptj mg a bumper to anj one’s health 
o huge crag-platform, l6\ el summit of a huge rock 
C ranged ramparts, lines of perpendicular rook, like the walls 
of a fort 

6 Suddenly scaled the light, shot sheer up into the open sky 
from the gmssj jilain belou 

9 Of ledge etc., with its sides unbroken by ledge or abelf, and 
so affordmg iio foothold for a climber 

1 1 would Eve The past tense ‘ would ’ pomts to the thought 
as It cMsted in the mmd of the speaker ‘at the tune of budding 
I thought that it uoulcL’ 

14 a quiet king, m calm supremacy 

15 Still as, while Saturn whirls etc ’Tlie shadow of Saturn 
throu-n upon the bright nng that surrounds the planet appears 
motionless, though the body of the planet revolves Saturn 
rotates on its axis in the short period of lOJ hours , but the 
shadow of this su dtlj whirlmg mass shows no more motion than 
13 seen lu the shadou of a top spuming so rapidly that it seems to 
be slandiug still or 'sleepmg ' This passage is often quoted as 
an example of Tennyson’s accurate realisation of scientific facts 
See General Introduction, p xv 

IS Trust me, rest assured 

20 royal rich An mstauco of Tennyson s use of alhteratiou 
in Ills ilotible words , see General Introduction, p xx in this 
poem wo ha\o also * fountain foam,’ ‘ fountain flood,’ ‘ full fed,' 
‘shadow streaks,’ ‘maid mother,’ ‘ world-worn.’ 

21 Four courts etc The palace was built m a perfectly sym 
metrical shape, indicating the equal culture of eacli sejiaratc 
department of Art ITith the whole of tlus description may he 
compared Bacon’s plan of a “perfect palace” m his Essay 0/ 
BuMxng^^ Racon’s palace is to hate “fair courts” and “stately 
galIcncB, ^7ith ** fine colonred "wmclows” , it is to be ** cloistered 
on aU sitles, ' ann to Mag ‘*an open gnllery upon pillars, to take 
the prospect and freshness of the garden,’* imth ^sorao fountains 
running m divers places from the wnlL” 
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23 The golden gorge etc , t e fountains shaped lik6 golden 
images of dragons spouted water from their throats 

26 cloisters, arched passag es — ^from L daustra, from dausiim, 
shut in literally ^ enclo^rcs, ’ hence ‘ places of religious seclusio n, ’ 
hence ‘ arched iiassagM’ such as are o l ten lound in monasteries 
o r cathed rals hran^’d llhe mighty woods The lines of the 
arches overhead, springing from the pillars, lesembled the 
branches of huge trees, sprmging from their trunhs and umting 
BO as to form a roof See Ruslcm on Naturalism in Gotluc archi- 
tecture, The Stones of Venice, ii 6, 70, “Gradually the stony 
pillar grew slender and the v aulted roof grew light, tdl they had 
wreathed themselv es into the semblance of the summer woods at 
their fairest ” 

30 lent broad verge etc , presented a wide prospect reachmg 
to far off lands ITeipc is sev eral times used by Tennj'son m the 
sense of ‘horizon’, cf The Princess, vtil 23, “the slope of sea 
from verge to shore”, also ih iv 29, a sail that sinks “below the 
verge,” and The Gardener's Dauqhter, 79, “May from verge 
to verge ” Verge, in this sense, is denv ed from L utrga, ‘ a rod 
or w and of office ’ hence ‘ the limits w ithm w Inch an office is 
exercised,’ hence ‘a hmit, boundary, horizon ’ It seems hero to 
mean ‘ circle bounded by the horizon,’ ‘ range of view ’ 

32 Dipt down to sea and sands, seemed to slope downwards 
till it ]omed the low Imo of sea and sand at the horizon. 

33 swell, full stream. 

35 In misty folds etc. , throwmg off wreaths of vuTOrous spray 
which wavered slowly down and glittered with the pnsmatic 
colours of the rambow' Cf the description of faUing streams in 
The Lotos Eaters, 10, 11 — 

“some bke a downward smoke 
Slow droppmg veds of thinnest lawn, did go,” 
and The Princess, va 198 “ wreaths of dangling water smoke ” 

36 torrent-bow Cf The rtsion of Sin, ii. 19, “Flimg the 
torrent rambow round.” In (Enone, 60, we find “foam-bow ” 

37 peak, pinnacle, slender turret The roof of the Cathedral 
of Milan IS thus ornamented with statues on every pinnacle cf 
the description of it m The Daisy, 64, 65 — 

“I stood among the silent statues 
And statued pinnacles — ” 

38 To hang on tiptoe, to poise itself on tiptoe, as does the 
famous statue of Mercury by Giovanni da Bologna, at Florence 

39 steam’d . ‘ ^ode to, steam ,’ and so eqmvalent to ‘jteommg, 
n smg iikc _stmm ’ This use of the participle m ed, ^here 
modern English employs the jiarticiple m -ing, is very common 
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in Elizabetlian Engbsh See Abbott, ShaU Gram , § 374, and 
Schmidt, ShaXi Lexicon, p 1417 

41 And who etc. The ivord * and ’ impliea that the thought 
expressed in the text is an addition to a senes of thoughts in the 
mind , the Soul has been silently surveying the palace, and at last 
concludes xvith these 'words 

42 •onblinded, without being dazzled by the tremulous bow 
and the e\ er nsmg clouds of incense 

46 while day sanlc etc , in the glow of tlie setting or the nsmg 
sun 

49 deep set, sunk deep into the thickness of the wall stain’d, 
filled mlh stained or coloured iglass , cf “ Onels’ colour’d flame,” 
1 161, below, and Milton, JZ Peiweroso 159, “storied windows, 
nchlj dight ’’ traced, t c with its raullions (the slender piUara 
xvhich hold the glass) branching out mto arches and curves of 
ornamental stonen ork 

50 slow flaming burning inth a still and steady bght, The 
bght shmmg upon the coloured glass resembled the crimson glow 
of a steady flame 

51 From shadow’d grots etc., coming from dun recesses, 
where the arches forming the framer. ork of the windows inter 
sected each other (as is often seen m Gothic windows) 

62 tlpt ■with frost like spires 'The wmdow arches were ox er- 
canopied by caned mouldings that tapered up to fine pomts, 
like the ice pinnacles seen on snow clad mountains CL In 
Memonam, cxxvii 16 

“ The spires of ice are toppled do'wn,” 
and TTie Princess, ni. 182, “ a star upon the sparklmg spire ” 

64 That over vaulted grateful gloom, whoso arched roofs 
created a pleasant twnlight beloxv ‘ o\ er vaulted ’ is a transitive 
xerb Cf Recollections oj the Arabian Lhght-e, 126, “the hoUow- 
xaultcd dark ” 

68 each a perfect etc., each contnimng a complete ropresenta 
tion of some piece of natural scenery 

69 lit for, suited to, in harmony xmth 

60 still, sitting in passive contemplation • cf 11 13 16, above 

61 arras, tapestry covering the walls , from Arras, a towm m 
the north of Prance, xvhero it was first made, cf calico (from 
Calicut), mitslm (from lilosul), and sardonyx, 1 95 green and 
blue, colours of earth and sky at their brightest. 

62. gaudy, depicted m brilliant colouring With the glad 
actixntx , buoyant bfe, and bright colouring of this picture, con 
trust the dark desolation and gloomy mystery of the succeeding 
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64 wreatlied, curved. Pronounce ^oreathid. tngle horn, liter- 
ally ‘wild ox horn,’ from 0 F hugle, a ivild ox, Lat buculus, 
dun of boa 

68. low large moon. Tho moon when just rising above the 
horizon seems of great size 

69 iron, iron hound, edged with rocks as with a wall of iron 

71 rock-thwarted, smee they were broken by the rocky harrier 

72 windy wall, the wind swept uall of rook cf Ulyaaes, 17, 
“ windy Troy ” The noisy struggle and convulsn e effort tj^ified 
in this stormy scene may be contrasted with the stillness and 
peace of the next picture 

75 ragged rims etc., a thunder cloud with jagged edges, 
louring on the horizon Upon this scene and the preceding 
one Bayne {^Lessons from My Mtxsttia) remarks " Ax\y artist 
who IS master of hia busmess could put these pictures upon 
canvas , but I feel sure that Turner, austere cntic ns ho was, 
would have confessed that he could not pamt them more truth 
fully than Tennyson has pai nted t hem. in u qr^ Even Turner’s 
pictures must have been dumb , but woXcdr the wa\ es roating 
rock thwarted under the bellowing caves ” 

76 shadow streaks of rain, stripes of shadow caused by falling 
showers 

79 realms of upland, wide stretches of rismg ground 
prodigal in oil, bearing rich plantations of olive trees 

80 hoary to tho wind, chnngmg from a green to a gray tmt ns 
the wmd turned up the a.sh coloured under-side of tho olnc 
lea^es Cf In ilf ernonam, Ixxu 3, “blasts that blow the poplar 
white ’’ , also The Lady of ShaloU, 10, “ WiUowb whiten ’’ 

From a contemplation of this scene of man’s labour rewarded by 
the kmdly fruits of the earth, the mmd passes on to a cold and 
barren scene, hostile to man’s exertion 

81 slags, lolcanic emders, Inia , from tho same root as alacl, 
ongmally meanmg ‘ fluid ’ , hence ‘ tho dross and cinders that 
flow from metal m smeltmg ’ , henee ‘ lai a flowmg from a i olcano ’ 

83 scornful crags Tliq_rqugh, steep rock, barren and mac 
cessible, seemed haughtily to deriae~^he fe eble p owers df,man. 

84 snow and Are, snow -clad peaks and flammg volcanoes. 

85 And one etc. The senes of ideal scenes of joyous life and 
of gloomy solitude, of the war of the elements and of nature at 
rest, of earth rewardmg man s toil and agam defjnng his efibrts, 
concludes wnth a picture of ordered, quiet life, unoLsturbed by 
toil, bathed m the soft hues of evenmg 

87, Softer than sleep Cf Shelley, Arethuaa, 16, “murmurs as 
soft as sleep ’’ , also Theoentus, Idyl xv 125, fxakaKtlmpa Orru, 
and Vergil, Eclog vii. 45, ‘ aomno molhor hefba ’ 
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88 A toUAt of ancient Peace, -where Pence 1ms dwelt nndis 
lutbod for nges, 90 fit for etc. See 1 59, abo^ e 

92 Not less than tmth fiesign’d, rnctured with exact fidelity 
to nature cf h 12S, bclon Cf Sliellcy, T/ic Jfeco/lection, U 77, 
TS, “ c\ery leaf and Imcament With more than truth exprest ” 

93 TIio moods suggested by local scenery are followed by 
those arising from contemplation of histone or legendary actions 
and incidents, such as frequently foim the subjects of pictures 
maid mother, the V irgin Jlarj 

94 In tracts etc , in the midst of a sunny pastoral landscape, 
such as was often painted as a backgronnd in pictures of tlio 
Holy Family bj the old Italian masters 

97 Beneath 'branoh--worlr etc , under an arched shnne or 
canopy of sardonyx stone Several pictures of the “ Madonna 
and Child" by Raphael represent them as enthroned under a 
caned canopy The sardonyx gets its name from Sardis, in 
Asm Minor, nhero it is said to ha\c been first found (cf 1 61), 
and Gk a nail, its colour resembling that of the finger-nail 

9G hahe in arm. A phrase like “ sivord in hand." Cf TJte 
Princess, vn 15 — 

“ Rut high upon the palace Ida stood 
IVith Psycho s babe m arm ” 

97 clear wall’d, -with walls rising in distinct outbno in con 
trast to the wide sweep of landscape fornimg the backgronnd of 
tlio last picture See Rossetti's illustration of this scene m the 
1864 edition of Tennyson's poems 

93 organ pipes St Cccdia, or Cecilj , was said to have in 
\ented the organ her musical skill was so exquisite, the legends 
tcU us, that an angel full in love -with her and nightly hronght 
iier M hite roses from Paradise she suffered martyrdom in A D 
220 Soo Dryden, A Song for Si Cecilia’s Day, 52 64 — 

“ When to her organ aocal breath was giaxm. 

An angel heard, and straiglit appear a, 

Jlistnking earth for heaien." 

There are famous pictures of St Ccciha by Raphael and by Van 
Eyck 

99 ’Wound, cntinucd 

102 Houris, the virgins of Paradise who, according to tlio 
teaching of the Koran, are to tend the faithful Mussulman in 
Paradise bow’d hent tovrards earth 

103 Islamite, from Arahic is?am, obedience to God’s wilL ■with 

hands etc., nath their liaiids outstretched to rcceiio him and 
looks of welcome in their eyes. 

103 mythic Other’s deeply wounded son. Arthur, founder of 
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tlio Round Table, ^vas said to bo the eon of Utbor Pendragon, a 
legendarj king or chief of the Britons In his Idyll of The Pass- 
xnrj of Arthur Tennyson describes how Arthur after haiun^ been 
“smitten through the helm” by the traitor Modred in his lost 
great battle, is earned au ay by three queens, u ho lament o\ or 
him, to “the island \alley of Avibon,” to be healed of Ins ivotind 
Aialon, AiUion, or Aiilion is supposed to ha\e been the name of 
a TOlley in an island of the ri\er near Glostonburj' in Somerset 
shire But many of the oorh romances make it an ocean island, 
and in mediei ,il legends it becomes a sort of earthly Paradise 
n hither the favountes of the Gods n ere com c^ ed n ithout dyung, 
correspondmg to the “ Islands of the Blest,” the “ Fortunate 
Islands ” of the Greek and Roman my thology’ ‘ Aralon ’ is said 
to mean literally ‘ Isle of Apples,’ from Breton aia!, an apple 

lOG sloping greens, undulating mcadon land The indefiuite- 
ness of * fair space ’ is bko that of ‘ a great n ater ’ m Marts 
d' Arthur, 

1 10 To list, to listen for the sound of 

111 Tho wood nymph. Egeria, a w oo<l nynnph of the forest of 
Aricia was supjioscd to hare instructed Niiina Pompiliiis, tho 
second king ot Romo, in all the arts of goiernment. Cf The 
Prtnrc<s, n Oo “She that taught the Sabine hon to rule’ 
Huma was a Sabine of tlic city of Cures, tho Ausonlan king 

‘ Ausoma’ nas an ancient name of Campania, from Auson, son of 
Ulysses, and the name iras afterwards used (especially’ by Vergil, 
who was an antiquarian) of the w hole of Italy during its mytliical 
period, llic original reading in tine passage was “tlio Tuscan 
king ” to _hear etc., to listen to lessons m statecraft 

113 engrail’d, indente d, serrat ed , an heraldic term 

115 Indian Coma, Camadei , or Camadco, tlie Cupid or God of 
Love of Hindu Mythology He is represented ns riding across 
the sky on tho back of a lory or parrot acconqiamed by tlie 
cuckoo, tho humming lice, and other signs of sprmgtidc cf 
Southey, The Curse of Kchuma, x 19 — 

" Twas Camadco ndmg on his lory ” 

sail’d a summer etc , floated across tho summer sky 3 afted 
by^spicy bree/cs. 

117 Europa, the beautiful maiden who, according to classic 
stoiy, while gathering flowers was carried oil across the sea by’ 
Jupiter, imder the form of a bull of gentle demeanour blew 
Tho reading of some earlier editions, was, by’ a miwrmt, ‘ blue ’ 
This description is parallel to the doscnption of Mosdius, Idyl 
in 125 eta — 

“ But she upon tho ox-like back of Zeus 
Sitting, with one hand held the bull’s great bom, 
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And mlh the other her garment’s purple fold 
Drew upward that the infinite hoary spray 
Of the salt ocean might not drench it through , 

The while Europa’a mantle by the winds 
Was filled and swollen like a vessel’s sad 
Buoying the maiden onward ” (Steadman ) 

121 flush’d Ganymede Greek myths relate tliat Ganymede, 
a licautifnl boy, was earned off by the eagle of Zeus that he might 
become cup bearer and favourite of the king of the Gods, flush'd, 
blushmg There is a picture by Titian of tne Rape of Ganymede 
m the National Gallery, London 

124 the pillar d town Probably ^T^py is mtended where the 
pillars of the temples would be conspicuous features Ganymede, 
according to some accounts, was earned off irom Mt Ida see 
Honice, Odes, lu 20, 15 , a/piosa Raplus ab Ida, ‘ snatched up 
from watery Ido.’ 

126 supreme Caucasian mind. Canra’imn was an epithet 
formerly used in ethnology to designate the races now known as 
Indo European, supposed to ho the highest typo of humamty 
The cradle of this race w as bchev cd to be m or near Mt Caucasus 

127 Carved out of Nature for Itself, invented os an allcgoncal 
expression of some great truth existing m Nature Myths gener- 
ally ongmatod from natural phenomena 

128 Not less than life, design’d, pictured so as exactly to re 
present the Uving object Of L 92, above. 

130 Moved of themselves, being set in motion by their own. 
power, automatically 

131 Choice paintings of wise men. With Tennyson’s pictures 
may be compared the gallery of portraits pamted by Mrs E. 
B Brownmg in A Ihsion of Poets 

133 Milton like a seraph strong The ongmal readmg was 
‘ The deep haired Milton like an angel talk” The change 
13 a happy example of the improvements Tennyson has m- 
troduced in the final version of his poem the former reading 
gave little idea of the qualities of Milton’s genius , the latter 
suggests " a power of sustained flight, of far reaohmg vision, 
of lofty eloquence ” The seraphim, accordmg to tho ancient 
Hebrew doctrme, were an order of angels who hovered roimd 
tho throne of God on mighty wmgs, chantmg His praises and 
bearing His messages to earth , their chief attnoutes were 
power and wisdom 'The cherubim wore silent, mysterious 
spirits, and are generally pictured ns not of human shape — ^wmged 
heads vv Ithont bodies Cf Gray’s well known lines on Milton 
{Progress of Poesy, ui 2 1) — 

“Nor second He, that rode suhbme 
Upon the seraph wmgs of Eitasy ” 
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134 Shakespeare bland and mild. These two epithets well 
denote the kindly and tolerant character of Shakraere’s genius, 
his broad sympathy with human nature, his :foedoni from 
cynical bitterness Cf " Our Shakespeare’s bland and universal 
eye ” — Sonnet to Macready, 13 

135 werld worn Dante The sad life led by the great Floren- 
tine poet in his-lon^ exile left its impress on his features portraits 
of him represent his face as marked with deep hnes of care and 
thought grasp’d his song In the portrait of Dante by Giotto, 
at Florence, the poet holds a book under his arm 

137 the Ionian father So Dry den calls Shakspere “ the 
Homer or father of our dramatic poets ” Homer was probablj' 
an Asiatic Greek Ho is thought to haxe been bom in some 
Ionian city, probably either Smyrna or Chios In busts and 
other likenesses of Homer ho is generall}' represented as a xery 
old man with a long beard and a wrinkled face Pope {The 
Temple of Fame, 184, 186) thus pictures him — 

“Father of xerso ! m holy fillets drest. 

His sih er beard xmx^d gently o’er his breast ” 

141 ste^y set, majestically jioisgd 

142 Many an arch h lgh np did lift, wa^s raised on high by lofty 

arches " ' ' 

143 And^angols etc ‘Jacob’s ladder’ wm pictured o^the 
anling *X!f Bible, Gen xxviir 12, “ And lio“(Jacob) dreamed, 
and behold a ladder sot up on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaxen and behold the angels of God ascendmg and descend- 
ing on it ” 

144 With Interchange of gift, « c. carrying offermgs of prayer 
and praise from man to God and brmgmg blessmgs doxvn from 
heaven to earth 

145 mosala ilosaic work is composed of small pieces of 
coloured marble, glass etc , set so ns to form a regular pattern or 
picture, and cemented together, from Gk fiovtreTos, ‘belonging to 
the Muses,’ hence ‘artistic, ornamental ’ 

14G cycles_of _the_human jtaJe, representations of those sets 
or senS of historical events that occur m the case of everj 
nation as it develops. 

148 So xvrought, they xrtll not falL Understand that, “so 
xvrought that they xviU not fail ” Mosaic work is of a very 
permanent character fall, decay, wear axvay 

149-160 The successive stages m tho history of the French 
people from the middle of the eighteenth century might be well 
represented by this senes of pictures The gnndmg tyranny of 
taxation and the feudal exactions of the nobles under which the 
people patiently suffered durmg the ancien regime, were foUowod. 

M 
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by the tigerlike ferocity of the Reim of Terror which began a^r 
the overtlirow of the monarchy and the execution of Louis X VL 
Next came the vigorous eneiw of the young Republic with its 
grand schemes for ‘Liberty, Equalitj , Fraternity , andlMt, the 
failure and abandomnent of these schemes and the ready adoption 
of various pobtical constitutions — empire, monarchy^ republic 
as cures for social and pobtical anarchy 
151 a tiger Cf Loci sley Hall, 135 — 

“ Slowly comes a hungiy people, as a bon creeping nigher ” 

153 strong to brealc etc , strong enough to crusli or to fetter 
in firm bonds the violence of despots 

155 like some sick man. So the Turkish Empme was called 
“ the Sick Ilian of Euroi>e ” by the Czar Nicholas in 1853 

1 57 over these she trod The struggles of mankind in its pro- 
gress towards freedom were disiegarded as beneath notice, 
except as material for ornamental art, 

159 Oriels, literally, windows m recesses from Low Iiat 
onohtm, for aurtolim, ‘ornamented \nth gold,’ recesses in large 
room-s often liemg profusely gilded, colour’d flame etc The 
two faces were painted on the coloured glass forming the upper 
most ‘ lights ' of the two ivindows 
163 Plato Verulam. CL The. Princess, u 144 147 — 

“ The highest IS the measure of the man, , 

And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, hlalay, 

Nor those horn handed breakers of the glebe, 

But Homer, Plato, Verulam,” 

Francis Racon was created Raron Verulam in 1018 and Viscount 
St Albans in 1020 large brow’d, Tlie epithet is said to have 
been suggested by the bust of Bacon by NoUekens in the bbrary 
of Tnnitj CoUege, Cambridge 

104, The first of those who know, the two greatest of philoso- 
phers, The line is an adaptation of Dante’s description of 
Aristotle, “U maestro di color che sanno,” the master of 
those who know Cf Cliurch’s Lf/e o/" Paeon, Chap viii — "Two 
men stand out ‘ the masters of those who know,’ without equals 
up to their time among men — the Greek Aristotle and the 
Englishman Bacon Thej agree in the umversabty and corapre 
hensivcness of their conception of human knowledge they were 
absolutely alone in their ambition to work out this conception.” 

165 And all etc , all those great thinkers who by their specu 
lotions and discoveries opened np new sources of knowledge and 
changed the course of human progress 

167 Blender shafts, the thin stone columns formmg the frame 
work of the Gotliic windowa blazon’d, portrayed originally 
an heraldic term, meaning ‘to pamt with armorial bearings,’ 
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from F hlason, a shield or coat of arms Cf The Daisy, 63, 
“ Tho giant m indows’ blazon’d fires ” , and In Alemoriam, 
Ixxxvii 8, “ The prophets blazon’d on the panes ” 

1C9 Thro’wMcli Hush’d. Cf Keats, iS”!! Agnes’ A're, 217 221 — 
“Full on this casement shone the winter moon, 

And threu warm gules on Sfadebne’s fair breast. 

As doum she knelt for hca% en’s grace and boon , 

Rose bloom fell on licr hands, together prest 
And on her hair a glory like a saint ” 

171 as mom from Memnon. T3ie colossal statnc near, J hebes 
in Eg ypt,w hcn firs t_ptruck by_tnc^rayB of tli^ rising smi was 
sai^to.ennt.a sound like t^ tnanginF b^ri chord The~ ^fue 
lias^ really one'“^~A‘ffrcnoplii8, 'an jEg^tian king, bnt tlie 
Greeks called it Memnon, a legendary hero of the Trojan war, 
son of Eos, goddess of the Dami Allusions to the music of 
Memnon are I regiient m tho poets cf Akenside, P/eojures o/'/Ae 
Imagination — 

“Old Memnon’s image, long renowned 
By fablmg Kilns , to the quivering touch 
Of Titan’s ray, inth each repulsn c strmg 
Consentuig, sounded thro’ the warbhng air 
Unbidden strams ” 

172 Rivers of melodies Cf (Knoiie, 64, “ full flowmg na er of 
speech," and note 

174 her low preamble, the soft prelude to her song It is 
really tho male bird that sings, but the poet hero anef in The 
Princess, 1 218 (with Mdton, Par Lost, iv G03, etc ) follows tho 
old myth which tells that one of the daughters of Pandion (either 
Procnc or Philomela) u as changed mto a nightingale But cf 
The Gardener's Daughter, 93, 34 — 

“ 'The nightingale 

Sang loud, as tho’ ho were the bird of day ’’ 

176 Throb thro’ the ribbed stone, pulsate or echojilong.,the 
^ aiilted roof, ivhose arches and moulding were curv^ like nbs 

177 feastruVTeslix c— a 'Milfonic ^rd see his Sonn iv 12, 
“ feastful friends,” and j3a>n Agon 1741, “feastfnl dajs ” , it is 
also found m Spenser 

179 lord over Nature etc Tho Soul is represented as h'i\'ing 
full mastery o\ er all Science and all the secrets of tho Unii erso 
and complete possession of tho avenues by which knowledge 
reaches the perception 

183 ’Tls one to me, it is all the same to me, I am in- 
different to it young night divine Tho epithet ‘divmo’ is 
frequently applied to night by Homer (teg?; vif, ayppoahj vi^, 
si i(pas lepir), in consideration, perhaps, of its reviving influence 
young, fresh 
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184 CJro-wn’d etc. Cf Mand, w, “Yon fair stars that 
crown a happy day ” 

185 MafetnE sweet close etc , bringing to a pleasant conclusion 
the delightful occupations of the day 

186 Lit light etc Cf Milton, Par Lost, i. 726 — 

“from the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle mamc many a row 
Of starry Umps and biazmg cressets fed 
"With naphtha and asphaltns yielded bght 
As from a sky ” 

In wreaths and anadems, in lamps arranged in clusters and 
festoons anadem is from Gk. ardo^/ta, a head band, from avaSiw, 
to bmd around. 

187 quintessences, purest eTtracts Tlie ‘fifth essence,’ gaiafa 
cssenha, was added by Aristotle to the four material elements, 
earth, air, fire, water, Milton, Par Lost, m. 716, calls it “this 
ethereal qumtesseuce of heaven ” cf Rccollcctxona of the Arahian 
L'ights, 122, 12.3 — 

“ Tlic fourscore windows all alight ^ 

As with the qumtcssence of flame ’’ 

18S hollow’d moons of gems, transparent gems, hollowed out 
so as to "con tarn the oil, and shaped bke the moon 

189 To mimic heaven. The palace is completed by an arti- 
ficial imitation of the star lit sky, so that it may do wthin 
itself a treasure house of all forms of beauty to be found in the 
Um\ ersc 

190 ‘I marvel etc. I wonder whether my passive enjoyment 
of beauty is capable of further addition or ei^naion 

192 flatter d to the height, encouraged to evpand itself to the 
utmost degree. 

193 my various eyes, my different moods of contemplation. 

196 My Gods etc The only gods recognised are of the human 
species, and tlio Soul regards itself os their compeer the worship 
of such gods IS but reflected self \\ orship 

197 God Ulro isolation. Cf Aristotle’s saving (quoted by Bacon, 

Of Friendship), “’vVhosocver is delighted in sohtude is 
cither a wild boast or a God ” The Epicurean notion of the 
Gods ns living aloof from mankmd in heedless isolation is civen 
in The Lotos Eaters, 155 164 

IW "What time I watch etc Prom the prond height on which 
sue has placed herself the Soul looks down mth scorn and loath- 
nig on the u orld around darkening, which seem hko a stain or 
ulnr on the landscape 

..01 In filthy sloughs etc ’The ordinary life and natural joys 
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of mankind ate regarded m mere animal grossness, not snpenor 
to~^Pat_ot'~yyitr(r-iraIIoiving lii'tlio niir'e" '^otTgh la from a root 
■sJTip, seen in fRe Gor scMftclen, to'sn allmv, and means ‘ a hollow 
place full of mire,’ such as would swallow up anythmg thrown 
mto it The other slough, meanmg ‘the cast off skm of a snake,’ 
may be traced to the same root prurient, literally ‘ itching ’ 

203 And. oft etc , and often in frenzied fohy they seek their 
jOUTij-uiiu Cf Bible,‘'3rar7 , V 13, “And thoTuiclean spirit ivent 
ouF and'entored into the swine, and the herd ran \ lolently down 
a steep place into the sea (they were about tn o thousand) and 
were clioKod in the sea ” 

205 Then of etc. The Soul fondly talks of the higher instmcts 
and of the desire for a life beyond the gra\e (nhich are the 
common property of all mankind) as if they wore a pecuhar 
possession of her own, which had come to her by the same 
natural process of evolution that had raised her to the supreme 
height of refinement above the common herd prate, talkmth 
foolish self jconceit ■“ ■ 

203 I take posaesslon etc , I claim as my own the results 
of all hum an pro^gress. "■ 

210 I care not etc The chmav of the Soul’s self glorification 
is reached when she declares herself emancipated from the 
need of any form of religious belief, and recoginsmg only her 
mnate ideas of right, looks down from a serene hci^it_pf con 
tcmplotion iipon the different creeds of mankind, re^rdmg 
them as oulj _jarrmg ^dogmatisms Cf In Memortam, xxxiiu 

“ 0 thou, that after tod and storm 

klayst seem to hai o reach’d a purer air, 

Whose faith has centre every w hero, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form ” 

213 the riddle of the painful earth, t he unexpla ined problem 
life ■ o n jthis, sorrowful earth Tennyson agam uses the 

t raso “the riddle of the earth” m The Treo Voices, 170 cf 
rlyle, Sartoi Resartus, u 4 — “ The uun eiso was os a mighty 
sphinv-nddle ” The " stiU sad music of humanity ” suddenly 
rises to the ears of the Soul, and fitfully remmds her of her 
toilmg and suffering fellow-men 
219 Like Herod etc Cf Bible, Acts, vu 21-23 — ‘‘ And 
upon a sot day Herod, arrayed m royal apparel, sat upon his 
throne and made an oration unto them And the people gai e a 
shout, saying, It is the i oico of a god, and not of a man And 
immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because ho gave 
not God the glorj' and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost ” 

220 pangs of hell, edging remorse and despam^ 
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223 The abysmal deeps of Personality, the hidden secrets of 
each manh nature, his qualities and faculties aihich are linned 
far below the surface. Cf Arthur Hallam’s !Essaj , Theodtewa 
Novisnma “ I believe that redemption is universal m so far 
as IS loft no obstacle beta een man and God but man’s own will , 
that indeed is in the power of God’s election, i\'ith whom alone 
rest the abvsmal secrets of personality ” The sympathies and 
emotions of the heart still exist m the innermost depths of 
the Soul, although they have been put out of sight and use 

225 When she would think etc , uhen she wished to resume 
her pensi% e contemplation, the mj'sterious pon or mteri ened, aud 
throw her mental faculties into confusion The allusion is to 
the vision at Belshazzar’s feast (Bible, Darnel, v ) of the fingers 
of a man’s hands that “nrote oier against the candlestick upon 
the plaister of the n all of the kmg's palace And this is tlio 
writing that was written, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsm This 
IS the interpretation of the thing Mene , God bath numbered 
tliy kingdom, and finished it Tekel Thou art weighed m the 
balances, and art found wanting Peres , Tby kingdom is 
dmded, and gi\ en to the Medes and Persians ” 

229 Deep dread etc The Soul is suddenly struck with tlie 
knowledge that she is alone, and that her life, passed in un 
sympathetic isolation from the struggles and tods of hiimamtj', is 
hut a hateful aohtude, a hnng death But she cannot easily 
gi\c up her beUef in the selfish worship of Beauty she firrt 
scorns her own weakness , then reco\ enng her self conceit, she 
retracts her scorn of herself n ith a cynical sneer at her change 
of mooch Cf Wordhuorth, Peefc Costae, St 14. 

235 Whereof the strong etc., uliose foundations hai e always, 
since I first began to remember, seemed immoi cable 

237 244 The shows of Beauty with which the Soul has 
hitherto satisfied her gaze give place to ghastly images of decay 
aud corruption and spectres of hoi ror 

241 And hollow shades etc Cf Beckford’s description of 
the lost souls wandermg in the Hall of Ebbs, m the last chapter 
of I athel ‘‘ Sohnian raised Ills hands towards hea\ on in token 
of supplication, and the Caliph discerned through his bosom, 
ubich WT3 as transparent as crystal, Ins heart ent eloped m 
flames ” ^ 

fretted, eaten by worms The 0 E freian is a contrac 
tion of forttan, fromylir , intensive prefix, and etan, to eat 

243 three months old, that had been dead for three months 

247 ’Mid onward sloping motions etc Tlio Soul becomes 
aivarc that in her isolation she has cut herself off from partici- 
pation m the iini\ eraal life and progress of mankind The sud- 
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den perception of the never ending ad\ ance of the human race 
from lower to higher conditions, its approach to the 
“ one far off divine event 
To 11 Inch the i\ hole creation moi es,” 
startles the Sold mto n knowledge that slie alone is left in stagna 
tion without change or progress onward sloping, gradually 
advancmg 

249 A still salt pool etc Understand “ she seemed ” 

252 moon led waters white Cf Jl/nwd, i xii 17, “as white 
As ocean foam m the moon , ” moon fcd= tidal 

253 choral starry dance Cf ildton, Pa? Lost, v 177, 178 — 

“ And ye five other wandering fares that moi o 
In mystic dance not without song ” 

Tlie regular motions of the planets arc often represented under 
the metaphors of rhythmical song and dance. The Pythagoreans 
were the first to call these symmetrical moi ements a ‘ dance ’ 
They also belici ed tliat the re\ olutions of tlie heai enly bodies 
produced loud harmonious sounds — tho ‘ ‘ music of the spheres ” 

255 Circumstance, the surrounding sphere of the Heaiens 
Tho Ptolemaic Astronom3 leprcscnts the unnersoas “an enor- 
mous azure round of space scooped or can cd out of Chaos, and 
communicating aloft w ith the Empyrean, but consistmg within 
itself of ten Orbs or hollow Spheres in succession, wheelmg one 
Within the other, down to the stationarj nest of our small Earth 
at the centre, mth the elements of w atcr, air and fire that are im- 
mediately around it” (ilasson, /ifaj-od to MxU on's Poetical Worlcs) 

256 Roll’d round fay one fix’d law For illustrations of Ten 
nj son s recognition of the inoi cment of Law throughout the 
unnerse, see General Introduction, pp iin , ix 

257 Back on herself etc , he r piido in h e r isolation was turned 
into s tangmg femors o Cf 'rhcLasl Tournament, 460 — 

“ the scorpion worm that tmsts in hell 
And stings itself to ei erlasting death ” 

It was a belief of the old naturalists that a scorpion if enclosed 
wnthin a ring of flame from arhich it could not escape w ould turn 
its sting upon itself it thus became an emblem of the stmgmgs 
of conscience 

261 She, mouldering etc Cf In Mcmoriam, xn 19, 20 — 

“ And dead calm in that noble breast 
IVhich hcaies but -with the lieamnij deep ” 

And TTie Lotos Eaters, 95 "chmhinfj up tho dtnibmq wave” 
Also St Agnes' Eve, 7 creeping with the creeping hours,” and 
In the Valley of CauCeretz, 2 “ Deepening thy \ oice ivith deepen- 

ing of the night.” 

262 tenfold, utterly Cf Sii Galahad, 3, and note 
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2G3 exiled, the last syllabic is accented, exilid 

2G4. lost to her place and name, leaving her proper mhere 
empty and her life’s duties unfulfilled Cf. Merlin and Vivien, 
ad fin , “lost to life and use and name and fame ” 

2GG for her despair, because of the despair she felt 

207 dreadfnl time, dreadful eternity, a bfo of mise ry in th is 
world aud the nett 

273 gdrt round etc , surrounded by impenetrable d^kness 
Cf Enoch Arden, 48S, “compass’d round by the'blin’3'^11 of 
night” 

276 Far off etc After a period of agonizing doubt and 
despair, the Soul’s sympathies slowly awake and she becomes 
\ aguely conscious of the human world outside her isolated palace 
dully Tennyson has “stilly sound” (Recollections of the 
Arabian Mights, 103), and “shrilly whmnyings” (Demeler and 
Persephone, 44) see note thereon 

282 one deep cry, the united roar 

283 ‘ I have found etc The Soul at first is filled with despair 
at her inability to enter into the now sphere of action which sho 
has discovered in the world she does not see how she is to 
exercise the kmdly emotions so long left in disuse, and thus 
become “ one with her kmd ” 

285 ‘ I am on fire within. A burning sense of remorse con 
suraes the heart, for n hich tho Soul despairs of a remedy 

23G no murmur, not even the faintest sound 

2S9 So when etc After a year of despair the Soul sees that 
It IB only by abandonmg her proud elevation above her fellows 
that she can preserve herself from rum She descends from her 
“ mtcllectual throne,” abandons her “high palace,” and cn 
dcavours m humility and m the duties of common life to learn 
tho lesson of lo\e 

293 Tet puU not down eta But refinement need not be ex 
cluaue, and the culture of tho intellect does not necessarily imply 
a deadening of the natural sympathies If the beauties of the 
palace arc not reserved for selfish contemplation, but are shared 

u itli others,” the Soul may well inhabit it once more, and lead 
therein a perfect lifa 

294 lightly, gracefully 
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A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 

Iktroductiox 

This poem was first published m 1S12, but it has smce under 
gone considerable alteration at its author’s hands. Its diction, 
as we have it, is highly wrought and polished, and its style is 
elaborately brilliant It is, li£e the Recollectiowt of the Arabian 
Xtfjhts, remarkable for its pictorial art — its splendour of descrip- 
tion. Tennj’son’s “avoidance of the commonplace” is illustrated 
in this, perhaps, more than m any other of his poems Thus he 
writes “argent” (L 15S) rather than “silver,’^ “orbs” (1 171) 
rather than “ eyes,” while m the note to bne 113 will be found a 
crowning example of the same tendenej In Poems by Two 
Brothers occurs one entitled Antony and Cleopatra^ which is pro 
bably by Tennyson, and which seems to show tliat the subject of 
“the Egyptian” was one that had impressed his imagination 
even in his boyish days She and Jepthah’s daughter form the 
chief heroines of the Dream The clear cut outlines of the two 
figures, placed side by side, are thrown out with an almost 
startling distmctuess by the strikmg contrast between them with 
their surroundings, as depicted m the poem — the one “a queen, 
with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes,” and the other, “a 
maiden pure ” The portrait of CTeopatra, however, is more 
elaborately drawn than that of the other, and is the most highly 
finished of the whole gallery 


Notes. 

1 eyelids shade Cf The Talking Oak, 209 ‘ Her eyelids 
dropt their silken eai es ’ 

2 ‘ The Legend 'Women,’ a jioem by Chaucer, m a prologue 
and nme legends, celebratmg Cleopatra, Thisbe, Dido, Hypsipyle 
and Medea, Lucrece, Anadne, Philomela, PhiUis, and Hyperm 
nestra Cleopatra is thus the only one of Chaucer’s women 
^rtraj ed by Tennyson The “ goodness ” of these “ far- 
renowned bndcs of ancient song” consisted mamly in their 
faithfulness to husbands who were faithless to them 

3 the morning star of song Cf In Memortam, Ixxvi. 9, 10, 
“ the matin songs that woke The darkness of our planet ” 
Chaucer (a.d 1^8 1400) is^^Ued the mommg sta r of _p oetiT 
because he is the first of the OTeah~EngIIsh poe ts, and heralded, 
as it were, the approach of the bnlhant Mizabethan age of 
poetry See Denham, Elegy on Cowley, 11 1, 2 — 

“ Old Chaucer, like the mommg star, 

To us discovers day from far ” 
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3 -wlio mada below, who made hia “music of the spheres” 
audible on earth , who delighted mankind with Jua-suhlime. 
“hcaien descended” strains 

5 Dan Cbnucer Dan is the Spanish dm, from Lat dommus, 
lord, master, sir , a title of honour originally applied to monks 
and afterwards used familiarly or sportively, ns here Shak- 
spere [L L L lu. 182) has “Dan Cupid,” and Spenser [Faery 
Queen, iv 2 32) writes of Geoffry Chaucer, whom he regarded 
as his poetic master — 

“ Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled,” 
and agam [Ih vii 7 0) — 

“ Old Dan Geoffry, m whose gentle spnght 
The pure well head of poetiy did dwell ” 
warbler To icarhle is to smg as a bird, to carol Hence it is 
applied to natural and spontaneous, as opposed to artistic and 
elaborate, poetry So Milton, L’Alliyro, 133, 134 — 

“ Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his natuo wood notes wild,” 

whose sweet stUl, ijliose poetry fprmod_an intrcniuction„fco 
those outpourincs of ^e^se (alluding to Sponser, Sidney, Shak- 
sperc, etc ) oLwhich the glorious age of Queen Elizabeth ASjjilh 
and which we still readandadmire The "tunes” are “spacious” 
not on account of their length, but because they give room to so 
many great persons (poets, statesmen etc ) and mighty events. 

9 13 the knowledge tears My appreciation of the poet’s 
skill kept mo from entermg into and distinctly apprehending the 
subject-matter of his poem, though at the same tmie those strange 
stones affected mo with the deepest pity Charged, filled. 

14 wherever light lUumlneth, wherever records of the past 

have come to light " ' ““ 

15 Beauty and anguish. I ^w that everywhere it was the 
fate of_be:uitiful women to undergo wrong and Buffenh^, ' beauty 
was always accompanied by anguish and led to death Cf Byron, 
Chxlde Harold, n 42 — 

" Tho fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past ” 

(a passage winch is a free translation of Fdicaja’s Sonnet to Italy) 

17 brides of ancient song, Chaucer’s heromes see note to 
1 S 

la Stars vThe dark void of mj slumher was filled 

with the images of these women, conspicuous for their' beauty 
and their wrongs. - 

19 Insult wars The tnvdts etc were mflictcd on those 
women, and the icars were on their account. 
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21 dattcrinff hoofs Notice how the pound echoes the 
Ecn»o in this line See notes to Morlc cTArthur, DO, G9, 13S 

22. cro-veds, t c crouds of ivom^icho had taken refuge m the 
temples ' 

27 the tortoise See Demeter, 90, note Tlic “tortoise" 
(Eat tc^tudo) ivas n sort of shed \nth a strong roof overlaid 
■mth raw hides which was placed upon rollers, and under 
slieltcr of avhich hcsicgera could approach the ualls of a 
fortress thc^* wished to batter or undemnne Originallj it con- 
sisted of shields hold lockctl together hj a bodj of men o\cr 
their heads and so presented the appearance of the shell of a 
tortoise Tlie l>esiege<l tried to crupn tho “ tortoise” ba hurhng 
hcava mosses of stone or masonry upon it See Caesar, Belt 
Gall \ 43 , Vergil, Al-nctd, n 440-449 Cf Fairfax’s T asso, 
xi 33 — 

“ And o’er their heads nn iron penthouse vast 
They bnilt b\ joining nianj n shield and targe ’’ 

29, 30 tmrst fire * rho blasts of liotjir that pr ecedO- the 
c d\nn cinj:-fliaincii_.cotno_-nisliing_tliront:h^hc temple doors (sec 
1 22) os they giao wag be fore the conflacration" ~ 

33 Squadrons and squares Squadron is fonned, with tho 
pufTiv -oil'', from It fqtiaelra which ag-im is the same aiord ns 
the Fng fjiiare , and Iiotli arc from LaL {ex) quadrate, wluch is 
from quadras (for qiiafcri <), four conicred, formeil from quafuor, 
four braroa plates, armour comno^cd of p la tes of thatjnctal 

34 Scaffolds. 'Tlie poet liad proleibly in his mind’s eye the 
fate of such n omen as Ma n Queen of S cots and Lnd\ Jane G rea 
'■UU Elioots of water, such ns those into whici rjrhcLavjmcn.,of 
Turkish harem s, rucji ccted of fnithlcESiIcss, arcrc thrpjvn divers 
woes, mnous calamities Diterc is the old Fr nnsc , of uluch 
the ftni IS ffiivr r , (Eat c/ii cr-tiis, various) 

37 So shape etc. “Mhen a man n •uado awake he thuiks 
and imagines connectedh , •ulicn he is deep asleep Ins dreams 
have again n dream hi o cohcrcucc and consLstcncj m the 
interval lietwcen jicrfcct wal cfnlncss and jicrfcct sleep image fol- 
lov, s imago Without dcllnable bond of connexion ” (Rayne) 

35 Bluster way Tlie tide is running landwaids_anA the 
M ind 13 blowing in the came direction, so that the ava,\ cs break 
l! c more violently 

39,40 crisp spray llic foa m flakes arc .torn by the wind 
frotojlmcd'rc ofAhe surf amTgo^fliTng along IhcJacach Crisp 
means ^ imnlclcd ’ (Lnt cn%pi/«, c urled ) rather than ‘ brittle.’ 

41 1 started start Cf (Enone, IS Enoch Ardm, 59G 
“ He watch d or pcem a to avalcli” , and Vergil, JEneid, vi 454, 
.4n( ndci aut ndissc pntat, 'Ho sees or thinks he sees’, and 
■Milton’s {Par Lo<*, i. 713) "sees, or dreams he sees ” 
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43, 44 As -when cheek. As when the impnlse to do a nohle 
deed suddenly courses through the brain and sends the blood 
surging into the cheeks , so I started in my sleep mth a sense of 
pain at nhat I saw, lieing determined to perform some heroic 
action on behalf of these suffering women, and tried to rent my 
indignation m words. 

46 saddle-how, the arched fiont of the ancient saddle 

47 leagner’d, t e beleaguered, besieged. Germ lager, a 
camp 

49 All those sleep Hitherto the writer has been but 
dozing and the imagery of his dream has been clearly defined, 
with sharp cut “ edges ” , but now sleep is gaming the mastery, 
and Ins thoughts gradually lose their definite shape and become 
indistinct The metaphor is from a torrent which rolls the stones 
that it carries with it agamst one another and so makes them 
round and smooth, till at last, with no distmction of shape, they 
all rest together m the bed of the lake or the nrer mto which 
the torrent falls. A similar metaphor occnrs'm In MtmWiam, 
Ixxxix 39, 40 — 


“For ground in yonder social mill 
Wo mb each other’s angles down " 

54 an old wood. Tlie w ood represents the Past, mto which, 
m his dream, he wandered back fresh wash’d . bine Clear 
and bright m the dewy morning air, tho fresh pure light of the 
mormng star (Y euua) throbbed (or pulsated) m the deep steady 
blue of the skj 


57 boles, stems, trunks Cf hoid and hall 

58 dusky, dark with the shadow of the overhangmg boughs 

59 fledged sheath. As young birds with downy feathers, 
so the branches were covered with fresh green leaies newly 
burst from the hud Cf The Loios-Enter'i, 71 


614 The dim again. In the “nnbhssful dime” of his dream 
the rnommg light, dim and red (as when seen through a mist), 
had faded away almost os soon as it appeared, and only sent 
a few chilland cheerless gleams across the ghmmermg plam 
beneath The mom is represented os havmg half fallen, never 
^ stept across tho eastern horizon, the threshold 
ot the SM thus figuring _the mcomplete and meffcctnal day 
ircal^ Cf Enoch Arden, 438, “the dead flame of the fallen 


70 festooning 
wreaths 


tree, joining tree to tree by their trailmg 


“ growth. Lush IS short for htshxous, 
which, agam, is a corraption of Instioua, formed by adding the 
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BufQx -oil? to hi‘>ty (Skcat) Cf Slmks., Tempest, ii 1 52 — 
" How luali nnd lusty tho grass looks 1 how green I ” 

72 anomono, thojjnud flo^i'w (Gr iU’c/jLot, tho ?\ ind) 

73 I knew etc Tho landscape of his dream seemed familiar 
to hmi in nil its details , ho recognised cverj^thing us having seen 
it before m tho gay and innocent days of his youth 

74 the teaxlul dawn, the dank, dewy twiliRht of tho faint, 

dull daiv n """ 

75 empty, vacant, and so ready to receive any new iinpres 
eions It 13 n ell known that a Ecent mil often bring vav idly 
back to tho muid sonic old scene or o\ cut, 

85 within call, within calling distance 

S; A daughter of tho gods Helen, 3 \-ns the jdanglitei:, of 
Jupiter and Lcda For du incfi) lauTei 7'Ite PniiCcsi, Frologno, 
40, “Her stature more than mortal ” So Ovid (1-asli, li 603) 
describes Romidua as pxdchcr ct hitmatio major, ‘ beautiful and of 
more than Jiumon size.' 

89 Her loveliness speech Her bcautj so abashed and 
surprised me that it prevented mo from uttering the words of 
admiration tliat rose quickly to my lips 

91 The star like eyes, tho calm, pathetic looks of sorrow 
coming from the beautiful eyes of tho daughter of a god Cf 
Aylmer s Field, GOl 092 

“ For her fresh and innocent eyes 
Had Eucli a star of morning ui their blue ” 

92. In her place, in the place w hero sho was standing 

94 No one destiny Fnte ordered my life for me, and no one 

can alter or amend w liat fate decrees — 

95 Many died, i e in the Irojan war, fighting on Helen’s 
account 

99 free, readily, boldly 

100 one, t f Iphigeneia, the daughter of Ammemnon, tho 
leader of tho Greek army m tho Trojan war M4ion tho Greek t 
fleet, on its way to fioy, was detained by contrary winds at! 
Anlis, in order fonxipcaao the gods Iphigcncm was §acri£cod-to 1 
Arlcmis. See tho descriptions of tho sacrifice in Aeschylus,) 
Atjamcm 225 249, and Lucretius, Dc iicriim A a< i 85 100 j 

101 sick, full of disgust and loathing 

106 Which men etc lliis Imo originally' stood 

“ Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears ” 

Tho change has apparently been made that there might bo no 
doubt what tho “sad place” was Iron years means ‘times 
when men were harsh and cruel ’ Cf Maud, Part I ■cv'ui iv 
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' iron skies Jji Jlfemonam, Tc 8 ‘ an iron welcome ,Aylm&r^s 
Field, 732 ‘ iron moutli ’ , Harold, m. 2 ‘ this iron world.’ 

100 my voice dream, my voice was choked with my sohs, 
ns people in dreams try to speak and cannot Cf The Lotos 
Eaters, 6 . Cowper, To Mary, 21, 22. 

Ill with wolfish eyes They hungered impatiently for her 
death, that they might contmne their voyage. See note to 1 100 

113 The high masts more The masts " flicker ” and the 
crouds etc “unver, ’ because her eyes were misty with tears 
“ The bright death” is the flashing knife blade, the effect bomg 
put for the cause "With this use of ‘ death ’ for ‘ instrument of 
death’ Mr Churton Collins compares Sophocles, Ehctra, 1395, 
peaKbnp-oy atixa, ‘ non ly whetted blood ’ When first pubhshcd 
(1830), this stanza ran thus — 

“ The taU. masts flicker’d as they lay afloat , 

The temples, and the people, and the shore , 

One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat, 

Slowlj — and nothmg more ” 

116 Touch’d and I knew no more For other examples of 
this break after the first half foot of a hne, representing sudden, 
Btarthng action, see General Introduction, p xxl 

117 a downward brow, a brow bent towards the ground 

118 20 I would home So in Homer, Iliad, m 173 176, 
Helen says that it uould have been well had she died uheu she 
left her home. 


120 my homo, the palace of Menelaus at Lacedaemon, which 
she left in order to accompany Pans to Troy 

1 r Blo'w sea. Her words, slou Ij and clearly articu- 
^ t ^ ■'^on the silence n ith that startling distinctness with 
which the first heavy ramdrops of a thunderstorm fall upon a 
rinquil and motionless sea Note the alliteration here 

124 That I etc Cf L 131, which explams this line. 

125 rise, bank, knolL 


ofli*n i Cleopatra,, queen of Egypt Mark Antony repudi 
I and the battle of Actium followed (b 0 31), 

nrnon?* ""I defeated bv Augustus Caesar Hearing that 
stabbed himself, but was afte^ards 
presence, and died in her arms She then 
:^'>g«stn8 (“that cold-blooded Caesar”) 
but nnt fill ^^7 ^ she had fascinated Julius Caesar prcMOusly , 
deitb U she poisoned herself (for the story of her 
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128 Brow 1)01111(1 gold, inth a tiara of sparkling gold round 
her brows Cf Shaks , Gortolanus, in 2 102 “ Brow-bormd 

with the oak” , also ^icAard l/J ir 1 59 61 — 

“ I would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
IVere red hot steel, to sear me to the hram ’ ” 
and Shelley, Promeihetis Unbound, i — 

“ And thine omnipotence a croivn of pain. 

To cling hke biirmng gold round thy dissolnng brain,” 

— where the torture of tlie red hot iron band or cromi is alluded to 

130 ‘ I govern’d moods ’ I governed men m all their moods 
because I could easily change and accommodate myself to them. 
Cf Shaks , Anl and Cleop u. 2. 240, 241 — 

“ Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ” 

132-4 lUM_tlie„moon_ ,flpw ^ .the tides follow the moon’s 
changes, so men’s ,passion5_were~ Enbiect~ Io my wis hes and 
^pnees Cf. Ford, Witch, of EdmoiilonfrT^ — 

“ You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea. 

To make it ebb and flow into my face. 

As your looks change.” 

137 ‘ Kay — yet, etc. She corrects her previous statement , 
there is another thmg that annoys her, nz , that her charms 
had no power oi er Augustus See note to L 126 

139 prythee or jmthee is a fusion of ‘ pray thee,’ which is for 
' I pray thee ’ 

141 with whom neiik. They were superior to fortune, and 
commanded all the gifts that she could bestow Cf Milton, 
Par Lost, m 771 — 

•' He on the wmgs of cherub rode Eubhme,” 
and Sonnet to Cronnoell — 

“ on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies ” 

SiCbhme means ‘ aloft,’ ‘ on high ’ (Lat sidihmis, lofty) 

142 The Nllus nod T he mer Nile oierfl ow. s. ite^b anks 
during a fixed period every year At our nod7 at ourmddmg 
Cf~Xat numenr*'S0d,'^‘and so 'command, wilk’ 

145 We drank sleep Libyan, t e, African, or her Egyptian. 
Cf. Shake , Ant and Cleop u 2. 182 — 

“ Cleo I drank him (Antony) to his bed,” 
and Jb 11 . 4. 21 “We did sleep the day out of countenance 
and made tlie night hght with dnnlnng ” 

146 out-bum’d Canopus, remamed alight after (ilanopus had set, 
a brilliant star of the first magnitude in the rudder of Argo, a 
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constellation of the southern hemisphere. It was so called 
either from the old Egyptian city Canopus or from an Egj'ptian 
god of that name Cl bhaks , andOleop u 4 4 “ivastea 
The lamps of night m reveh” 

148 the strife, ‘loiers’ quarrels’ , cf Shaka.,.i4ni andOleop 
u 4 18 20 — 

“ Cleo That time — 0 times 1 — 

I laughed him out of patience , and that night i 

I laughed him mto patience ” 

InO My Hercules, my i aliant hero There is also an allusion 
to Antony’s fondness for imitating Hercules, from whose son 
Anton he claimed to be descended. He stamped the figure of the 
Nemean lion on his coins, end is said to have appeared publicly 
m a chariot draira by Uons In Egypt Antony would sometimea 
figure as Hercules, nhile Cleopatra took the part of Omphale. 
See Shaks,, Ant and Cleop ii 4 22 23, and i 3 84, nhere 
Cleopatra calls him “ this Herculean Roman ” , and u. 12 44 
“ Alcidcs, thou mmc ancestor ” 


151 My mailed Bacchus Pronounce madid A reference to 
Antony’s hanng dressed and feasted m the character of Bacchus 
Bacchus combmes the notions of boon coinpamon at our potations 
<seo 1 145) and of youthful lover, smee Bacchus was the god of 
wmo, and was also “ever fair and young” (Dryden) “My 
mailed captain ” n as the original reading Cf Shaks , Ant. and 
Cleop IV 8 14, 15 — 


<( 


153 
k 126 


Cham mine arm’d neck , leap thou, attire and all, 
Tlirough proof of harness to my heart.” 

there he died, t e. he did mdeed die there. See note to 


163 6 when 1 heard other, when I heard him utter my 
name with his latest breath, I would not endure the fear I 
had of Augustus’s mtentions, and so ivus detenmned to die. 

fame See note to 1 126 Cleopatra 
fbhak, Ant and Cleop v 2 243) calls the asp “the pretty 

Milton {Par Lost, ix. 1068) calls the serpent 
“that false loom ” 

iR ® for me to do , cf Shaks Ant and Cleop 


surface of her breast, white and 
^ f,l^er (Lat araenUim) Cf BecoUeclions of 

tmn ”eont-lidded ej es ” See Introduc 

& Hecuba, 658^61 Sbakspere (Ant and 

ShTtIa dnnwlf and cf line 127, but there 

is httlo doubt that Cleopatra was wholly Greek in her ongm. 
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160 aspiok’s Aspic is the Pro\en9al form of the old Fr 
aspc (Gr oo-a-ls) Shakspere (A7it and Chop \ 2 296, 354) also 
has aspicX, perhaps by assiimlatioe to basiltsl 

161 a Queed, t e retaining all my queenly dignity and state 
See Shakspere’s description of her death, An{ and Chop v 2. 
2S3 331, and cf Horace, Odes, x. 37, “Prnata,” ‘nnqueened,’ 
and “Non hunulis muher,” ‘no submissive ivoinan ’ 

163 a name, i e renoivned, famous Cf Ulysses, 11 

164 'Worthy spouse, ivorthy of a husband who u as a Roman 
and not of some inferior race. So m Shaks Ant and Cltop iv 
16, 87, Cleopatra says — 

“ Lot’s do it after the high Roman fashion. 

And make death proud to take us ” 

165 8 her utterance Like a full stringed lyre when it is 
played upon, so her musical voice, acted upon by \ anous emo- 
tions, passed from one tone to another, and went through the 
u hole scale of notes with living force For “ struck ny all 
passion,” cf Loclslcy Hall, 33 — 

“Love took up the harp of Me, and smote on all the chords with 
might ” 

Cf also hlilton, Par Lost-, xi 661 563, and L'Alhgi-o, 142 

171 fill’d sound. The piercing bgbt of her ejes, when she 
raised them from the ground, filled up the pauses m her speech 
so debghtfuUy that I did not notice when she stopped speiQving 
Cf E. B Browning, The Romance of the Siranh Rest — 

“ The smile “she softly uses 
Fills the sdence like a speech ” 

173 StUl darts C upid still hea ted the tip s of his arrows 
■UTth the fire of her ej^, t e. still, us in her liletinie, fier glances 
vmftT tlie^no'st ^wemd mcentivcs to love In Spenser’s Hymn 
of Beauty, 241, beauty’s eyes ore represented as “dartmg their 
little fierce hmees,” and Milton has “lose dartmg eyes” (Comus, 
763) 

174, 175 they Love As bummg- glasses collect^n^d_con 
centrate the sun’s rays, so~her eyes gntliefe3“into their two 
bnght orbs all the power of love. Cf Cowper, A Song, 13-18 

177 undazsled, here used mtransitively, ‘ceased to bo dazzled ’ 
Basfeebngs had before been overcome by her beauty and splendour 

179 the crested bird, the cock, called by Ond, Fasti, i 
456, enstatus ales, ‘ the crested bird ’ Cf Milton, Par Lost, 
vu 443 — 

“the crested cock whose clanon sounds 
The silent hours,” 
and Shaks , Hamlet, i. 160 — 

“ The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom.” 

N 
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181088 These two stanzas afford n fine example of Tennyson’s 
molodj of diction Obsen e the number of broad vowel sounds 
and of liquid consonants See General Introduction, p xx 
184 rnr-heard moon, heard a long w'ay off in the still- 
ness of the moon lit mght Cf In the VeUley of Cauteretz, 2 — 
“All along the valley, stream that flashest n lute. 

Deepening thy v oice with deepening of the night " 

187 the splinter’d shine, the spires or points of the jagged 
rocks shine like silver in the moon light 

189 as one, etc As a man, musing on the sunny lawn out- 
side some cathedral, when ho hears through the open door the 
organ sending its wa^ cs of sound up to the ceilmg and down to 
the floor and the singing of the anthem by the choir, is captivated 
by the music and conies to a stand still, — so, etc Laves means 
‘ bathes, pen ades ’ 

lO") her father’s vow Jephthnh, the Gileadite, vowed that if 
God nonld giio him victory o\er the Ammonites he would offer 
up ns a burnt offermg “ whatsoever came forth from the doors of 
his house to meet him” when ho returned from battle “And 
Jophthah came to Jlizpah mto liis house, and behold his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances” (Bible, 
Jtidfjcs, VI ) To save means to redeem, to fulfil, the vow 
Some authorities, however, consider it unprobablo that Joph 
thah’s daughter nas actually immolated, smee the Jewish law 
forbade human sacrifices they momtain that slic was rather 
condemued to perpetual celibdcy 
199 welcome light, gay greeting The tlmhrel (Lat tym 
panum, a drum) is a kmd of tambonrme 

201 ‘Heaven oath.’ Tliatrash vou ofyourjather]^i3.E^esd 
first by God on the list of crimes, as being the most he mous 

202 she high, she answered loftily, proudly 

208 nor once alone, nor should 1 bo readj to die only once 
I icoti/d=I should be n filing 

205 Single, sohtary , she was her father’s only child 

207 ore my flower etc , while I was still a young maiden, and 
before I could become a mother 

209 ‘ My God grave The love of my God, of my country, 

and of mj father wore stronger than my natural love of life, and 
formed a threefold cord that gently lowered me into my gtui o , 
> r it u 03 the loie of these three that mduced mo patiently to 
submit to death ^ 

-1 ) ‘Ho fair blame I am destmed to have no son.tojtako 
apay from mo the reproach of„ being iinmarnedlSia bKUdreSs 
Among the Jcus this was a reproach to women, beiSuso each 
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hoped to he the matomal ancestor of the promised Messinln Cf 
Antigone’s lament (Sophocles, Antig S4G 87b) With maiden 
blame compare Shaks , Jultiis Casar, i 2. 8, 9 — 

“ The barren, touched in this holy chase. 

Shake off their stcnle curse ” 

21C Leaving etc For tm o months heforc her sacrifice (accord- 
ing to the poem) she “irent ivith her companions and hcwailed 
her virginity upon the mountains” {Judges, xn 37, 38) 

218 promise bower, the hope of marna ge omd_pf Jhaying 
<^ lpld;;c n ‘ * Bower " has us old meaning of chaniber 

220 battled, cmhattled . Old Fr einhaittller, to furnish with 
fortifications Thoword has no etymological connexion with battle. 

225 Saw flame, saw God cleave the darkness nsun^r_wjth 
the _lightnmg fl aslu Cf Horace, Odes, i. 34 Ihc^nT^ tgm 
corusco nubita dntdens, ‘Jupiter dividing the clouds with 
glittering fire.’ Cf JlTaurf, Part I 1 i\ “I heard 'Ihe shrdl- 
edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night ” 

220 everlasting hills, a Bihhcal expression, and therefore 
appropnato m the mouth of a Jewish maiden See Bible, Genesis, 
xlrc. 20 

227, 22S I heard ills I he.ard God’s voice speaking to me 
m the thunder, and I was so strengthened b\ it that my _jnicf 
was turned mt o affeelmg-of sunenonty-to all humanUls 

231 How beautiful etc Cf Horace, Odes, lu 2 13, Dulce 
et dcconim cslpro jntina morx, ‘A sweet and comelj thmg it is to 
die for one’s country ’ 

234 I subdued me, I subjected myself Me is reflexive 

235 I fell, I was sacrificed 

236 Sweetens the spirit, takes all bitterness from my heart 

2.18,239 Haw’d Minneth. See Bible, Judges, xn 33, “He 

smote them (the Ammonites) from Aroer until thou come to 
Muimth ” Aroer was on tlie river Arnon (tb 26) 

241 locked her lips, t c ceased speaking Cf Milton, Cotuks, 
756, “ I had not thought to bav e unlocked my bps ” 

243 Thrldding, passing through. TTind is a doublet of 
(bread Cf In Memonam, Tucvii 21 "He thnds the labyrinth of 
-the ramd” , and Hrjden, Pal and Arc , 494 “one (the snake) 
thrids the brake” boskage, thickets, jungle, hush, wlnth last 
IS the AL E hiiscb, biisl Shakspero (Yenip iv 1 81) bos “my 
5os7y acres” and Mdton [Comns, 313) has “every tosiy bourn ” 
Cf The Princess, i 110, “bosks of wilderness,” and Sir John 
Oldcastle, 122, “ green boscage ” 

247, 248 'When dead. The close of the old year and the com 
mencement of the new j ear arc celebrated m England by rmgmg 
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the church bells Shortly before the clock stnlvMjavfilre, ot 
lupht the bells stop nnging and begin again -when.theJiQarJias 
struck. CL In J/cOTonam, cvi. 2, 3 — 

“ The year is dying in the night , 

Ring out, inld bells, and let him die.” 

See also 77te Death of the Old Fear , 

251, 252 Rosamond be lam knoivn as the /air Rosamond, 
if now that I am dead, I am still fair The “fair Rosamond,” 
daughter of Walter de Chfford, was the mi strep ot_Henri- H 
She 18 one of the chief characters in 'Tehnj son idrama Beckei, 
and Samuel Darnel has a poem entitled The Complatnt of Hosa- 
mond, in which, from the lower n orld, she tells her sad story 

254 see the light, i e of the sun , ‘ have been bom ’ ‘ See’ is 
for ‘ ha\e seen.’ 

255 dragon Eleanor Eleanor of Aqmtame, Hcni:^6_quefin, 
poisoned Rosamond, according to the story In “dragon eyes” 
there is an allusion to the sleepless dragon that ke pt n gt-ch ov er 
the garden of the Hespendes. Cf ■hliIto”n,~(?oJ7!KS, 393 395 — 

( “ Beauty, like the fair Hespennn tree, 

' Laden with blooming gol^ had need the guard 
' Of dragon watch with nnenchonted eye ” 

Dragon means lit ‘ seeing one,’ j e ‘ sharp sighted one ’ (parti 
ciple of Gk. o‘pKo/j.at, I see) 

257 fallen trust, having lost aU hope of comfort and all 
confidence m herself, under her overmastering dread of Eleanor 

259 Eolvla’s Fulna was Antony’s first wife,.soJ,hat_Eiil:^ 
■was to her what Eleanor -was to Rosamond Hence, ■with her 
mmd full of jealous hatred to Euh la, Cleopatra substitutes her 
name here for Eleanor’s as a sort of type of “ the married 
■woTiati.” It might be put, “ You should ha\ e clung to your 
FnKna’s waist ” "■ ~ - _ 


2G1 S "vyith that etc As I heard Cleopatra’s indignant woods, 
the mornine lieams gradually acted upon m^y brain and put an 
end to the mvsterious state of sleep folded, enclose and 
secluded from outer things. 

2G3 The captain shy '^e tnommg star, which presided 
oi cr his dreams at their commencement (see 11 54 66) 

2G6, 2G7 her head, hlargaret Roper, daughter of Sir Tliomns 
j iV- ^ unjust execution (hence “mur 

uerM ) m 1 035, got his head taken doovn from London Bridge, 
hept it as a sacred relic, and died anth it in her arms 


-07 Joan of Arc ^ic Waid, who in 1428 1^ the French army 
oauctoiy, raised the siege of Orleans, defe ated the Enghsh 
general Talliot at Patay, and saw Charles YIT crowned at 
Khcims She ■was afterwards captured and burnt at the stake 
ns a ■witch in 1431 
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271 her death. ^I CTean or of. Castile, -mfe of EdM'ard I tElio 
knew Low true it is tSat Love can vanqnisli the fear of Death 
(for herself) Edward had been stabbed by the poisoned (’) 
dagger of a Saracen assassin, and the story was that she sucked 
the poison from the wound, and so saved his life 
273 No memory sight As men make strong efforts to j 
recall to their minds great thonghts that they hai e forgotten, / 
but of which they nou and then get an mklmg , so I, with equal] 
effort, tried to collect and enumerate every htfle sound and sight, ’ 
however indistmct Cf Harold, v 1 — 

“ Our wakmg thoughts 
Suffer a stormless shipwreck in the pools 
Of sullen slumber, and ansc agaui 
Disjointed.” 

277 With what — how eagerly This double exclamation in a 
smgle sentence is a Greek construction The Enghsh idiom 
would be “With what a dnll pam was I encompassn, and how 
eagerly did I seek ” etc. Cf Dante, Par , canto 23 
281 As when etc., i c. ‘ I lamented ns when ’ etc Cf “Tears, 
idle tears ” that nse in “ thinking of the days that are no more ” 
{The Princess, iv 25) 

285 8 Because heat As choice herbs, tliat are culled and 
eaten to cool the feier parched tongue, but which fail from their 
very sweetness to do so cfiectunlly, become themselves withered, 
and leni e the body still a prey to its fe\ er , so all words, however 
carefully selected, fail to recall the bitterness of feeling that 
IS mix^ wuth the sweetness , and hence do not gi\ e the full 
expression of the emotion, while the heart is overcome by the 
strength of its own feehngs Cf Bible, Psalms, xxxix 2, 3 “I 
was dumb wnth silence . and my sorrow was stirred My 
heart was hot withm me, while I was musmg the fire burned.” 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 

I^’TRODUCnO^ 

Tnis poem was first published in 1 842 
Bong Arthur had been made the hero of so many fictitious 
adventures by the romancers and poets of the IVDddle Ages that 
the behef was long held by many ivnters m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that ho was an entirely mythical person- 
age Modem investigations, however, have proved that Arthur, 
or Artus, wns the name of a sixth century war leader of the 
tribes mhabitmg the old divisions of Bntam known as Cumbna 
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and Stmttdyde (Btreto^mg from the Severn to the Clyde) 
against the encroaching Saxons from the Cast and the Cicts and 
Scots from the North, and that five or six centnnes later the 
name of King Arthur had come to stand for an ideal of royal 
nisdom, chivalnc virtue, and knightly provress, which was 
recognised alike in England, Prance, and (Jeminny 

The earliest legends of his exploits are to he found in the 
Wdxh Tahi and m the Prench and German Bomances of the 
Bound Table, the stones liavmg crossed the Channel into Bnt- 
tanj , n here they were embodied in Breton lays. 

Between 1130 and 1147, Geoffrey of Monmouth introduced the 
legends about King Arthur into his Latin Historij of the Bntons 
In 1196, Walter Map (or ilapes), Archdeacon of Oxford, gave 
spintual We to the old talcs recounting merely deeds of animal 
courage and passion, by introducmg the legend of the Quest of 
the Holy Orad, an allegorical descnption of a good man's 
endeavour after a knowledge of truth and of God, to be gained 
onlj through a hfe of purity Holy Orad, a translation of the 
word Sancgreal, was, the legends tell us the dish used by 
Joseph of Anmathea to catch some of the blood of Christ as Ho 
hung wounded on the cross. Joseph brought the dish with him 
to Englaud, where it was lost The search for it, the ‘ Quest of 
the Holy Grail,' was undertaken by many of the knights of the 
P»ound Table Grad is from the old French graal, Low Latm 
gradate, alhed to the Greek rparf/p, a cup, since the dish was 
confused with the cup used by Christ at the Last Supper See 
Tennyson’s Idyll of The Holy Orail, where it is desenbed as — 


“The cup the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own ” 


The derivation of ‘ Sanegreal’ from Sauguts Beahs, the rea? Wood 
of Christ, is erroneous, and has arisen from a wrong division of 
the letters, san grad being mistakenly written ‘ sang real.’ 

Sir 'Thomas Malory, or Malore, an English kni^t, published 
in English hia Morte df Arthur, or Heath of Arthur, an account, 
derived from French, Welsh, and English romances of the hirtli 
of Arthur, the formation of the knightly order of tho Bound 
Table, the exploits of the knights, and, finally, of Arthur’s death 
or passing away The book was printed by Caxton in 14S5 It 
13 from Malory’s book that Tennyson denied most of the 
incidents narrated in lus Idylh of the King and m tho carher 
Morte (T Arthur 


Many other English anthors have taken King Arthur as tho 
central uCTre of their poems Spenser, m his Faery Queen, 
Axtliure’ tho tj’po of ‘magnificence,’ «e of 
of Arthure’s kmghts repre- 
theirwayhj”ArthS?''' and helped on 
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By the •miters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes the 
legend of Arthur "svas remrded as purely the mvention of 
GeoBrev of ilonmouth. Milton onginally intended to make 
Arthur the hero of his great epic, but doubtmg “irho he ivas 
and ivhether any such reigned m history,” rejected the Round 
Table as a subject in fai our of the loss of Paradise 
Blackmoro ivrote tiro epics — Prtnce Arthur m ten books, and 
King Arthur m tivelve books 

Bryden produced a dramatic opera entitled Ptng Arthur, an 
allegory of the e%ents of the reign of Charles 11 He gives a 
melancholy account of a projected epic, ivith King Arthur 
or Edivard the Black Piince as hero, m his Essay on Satire, cf 
Scott, Earmton, canto i Introd 
In later tunes. Sir Walter Scott edited mth notes the old 
romance of Sir Tnstrem, and mtroduced mto his Bndal of Trier- 
maine, a story of Kmg Arthur’s lo\e for a fairy pnncess In 
1838 Lady Charlotte Gues t pu blished The Mahinogion, a transla- 
tion into English of the Welsh legends contamed in “ the red 
book of Hergcrst,” "wbich is m the hbrary of Jesus College, 
Oxford. From The Ilabinogion Tennyson has taken the frame- 
irork of the stoiy of his Idyll of Geraint and Enid 
In 1848 Buliver Lj tton produced an epic, m six-lined stanzas, 
entitled King Arthur 

Lastly, Tennyson in his earlier poems shows that the legends 
of King Arthur and his knights had taken hold of his youthful 
imagmation Wo are told that, iThen quite a boy, he chanced 
upon a copy of Malory’s book, and often mth his brothers held 
mimic tournaments after the fashion of Kmghts of the Round 
Table In The Palace of AH, 105, Arthur is spoken of as "mythic 
Ether’s deeply-ivounded sou,” ■while the poems, Sv Lancelot and 
Outneiere (a ■hument), 7 he Lady of Shalott, Sir Galahad, and, 
finally, Morte (T Arthur, are all founded on mcidents narrated in 
the legends Tennyson’s great work. Idylls of the King, as now 
pubhied, 18 prefaced by The Coming of Arthur, an account of 
Arthur’s mysterious birth and of his coronation , then comes The 
Round Table, a senes of pictures of the feats of Arthur’s knights 
and of the hfe at Arthur’s court, and the whole concludes mth 
The Passing of Arthur, an account of Arthur’s last great battle 
and his death In this last poem is mcorporated the earher 
Morte dl Arthur 

The Morte dtArihur is introduced by some prefatory hues 
entitled 'The Epic, the thread of which IS taken up agam in 
some concluding lines added at the close. The Epic represents 
four fnends sittmg together on Chnstmas Eve , one of them, 
named Everard, is prevailed upon to read aloud portions of 
an epic poem which he had composed at college. The poem 
was onginally m. twelve books, but the author had thro'wn them 
mto the fire as bemg "famt Homeno echoes, nothmg worth,” 
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in-whicli “nothing new was said”, and the Iforte d’ Arthur vi 
represented to bo the only remaining fragment of the larger 
work One of the fnends, parson Holmes, had befen lamenting 
“ the general decay of faith right through the world,” and it is 
as akmd of answer to his despondent talk that MorU d Arthur 
13 road aloud 

In Tht Epic and in the Imes added at the conclnsion of the 
ongmal Morte d Arthur, and again m the dedication To the 
Queen at the end of the last Idyll, Tennyson tells us of the moral 
purpose ho has meant to infuse mto his great work, The Arthur 
nerem depicted is no mere reproduction of Geoffrey’s or Malorys 
chivalnc hero, and the interest of the poem does not lie in its 
lieiug a picture of old times such os would please an antiquannn. 
Its purpose is to typify the continual struggle in man’s heart 
between the lower and the higher instmcts of his nature It 
shadows “Sense at war with goal,” evil fighting agamstgood, 
and overcoinmg it But the tnumph of onl is short-lived 
Excahbur may indeed be cast away and vanish from the earth, 
for, in the moral os in the physical world, without change there 
can bo no progress But “Arthur will come again,” and new 
weapons from heaven wiE bo given to the champions of Truth 
in Euccessu e generations The old faith that Arthur 'was not 
dead but would return, healed of his wonnd, to help mankind, 
has its counterpart in modem Optimism, which looks foru ard to 
the steady improiement of the human race and its advance 
towards higher and nobler conditions 
It will be observed that the Morte d Arthur is more closely 
modelled on Homer than are any of the Idylls In fact, m the 
concentration of the mterest on the hero in -the straightforward 
simplicity and martial terseness of the narrative, as well as in 
the strong vigour of its Saxon diction, this poem stands quite 
apart and in marked contrast to the great senes in which it 
was subsequently inserted. 


Notes. 

TIio incidents in Arthur’s career that immediately preceded 
ms death are briefly these The queen, Gumovere, had left the 
king B court, and fled to hiding at the nunnery of Amesbury, 
owing to the discoiery by the treacherous Modred, the long’s 
n^inew, of her lore tor Lancelot King Arthur had gone to 
attack Lancelot in the north , dunng his absence Modred had 
raised a rei olt, and had had himseli crowned kmg The kmg 
marched south, and pursued Modred to the west coast On 
stopi^ at Amesbury, and had the farewell mterview 
repentant queen so beautifully described in tbe Idyll of 
uincvertu Arthurt host came up with that of Modred on the 
south ivest coast, and in tho ensuing battle, Arthur slow 
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Modred with his hand, but ■was himself mortally wotindeil 
m'^the encounter The poem commences at the point where 
Arthur has just given and recei'ved the fatal blow 

1 So all day long *So’ = ‘as above described,’ and calls 
attention to the fact that the poem is supposed to be but a frag- 
ment of a larger work. 

3 King Arthur’s table, the knights of the Round Table, t c 
of the order of kniglithood established by Kmg Arthur The 
order is said to have taken its name frorri a large rpund table at 
which the king and his knights sat for meals Such a 'table is 
still preserved at Winchester as havmg belonged to King 
Arthur Some accounts say that there were ICO seats at this 
table, and that it was originally constructed to imitate the shape 
of the round world (see note to L 235, below) by the wizard Merlin 
for TJther Pendragon, Arthur’s father , that Utlier gave it to 
Leodegraunce, Guinevere’s father, who presented it and 100 
knights wuth it as a wedding ^ft to Arthur One of the seats 
was called the Sieqe (t e seat) Fenlow^, because it swallowed up 
any unohaste person who happened to sit in it Galahad Tlie 
Piure -was the onlykmght who could sit in it mtli safety Other 
accounts say the Round Table was constructed in imitation of 
that used by Christ and His disciples at the Last Snpper , that 
it contamed thirteen seats, and that the seat ori^ally occupied 
by Ohnat was always empty, unless it was occupied by the Holy 
GraiL 

Other lungs and prmces besides Arthur bad Round Tables 
In the ReiTO of Edward I , Roger de Mortimei estabLshed a 
Round Table for the furtherance of warlike pastimes, and Kmg 
Edward Hr is said to ha\ e done the same ‘ To hold a Round 
Table ’ came to mean little more than holdmg a tournament 

The objects Which Arthur had in view in foundmg tlus order 
are well described m the Idyll of Chimetere m the Imes 
heginnmg — 

“ I made them lay their hands m mme and swear 
To reverence the king, as if he were 
Them conscience and them conscience as them king ” 

nian by man, one after another 

' 4. Lyonnesse, a fabulous country contiguous ■to Cornwall, said 
to be now covered by the sea There is still extant in the south 
WMt counties of England a tradition to the effect that the Scilly 
Mands w'ero once part of the mainland The region is thus 
desenbed m The Passing of Arthur, 82, 83 — 

“ A land of old uphoaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink mto the abyss agam. ” 

The name is sometimes written Leonnoys 
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C Tlie tiold Blr Bedivere ‘ Bold ’ is what is called a ‘ peman 
cnt epithet,’ since it is nearly alnap used along inth the name 
of Bednero So, in Homer, Achilles is always ‘ snift-footed,’ 
and ill Virgil, jBneas is alwajs ‘ pious,’ and in Scott’s Lay of tht 
Latt irtnstid, Wilhani of Delonine is always ‘good at need’ 
In The Gomxnq of Arthur (175, 170) Beduere’s boldness shows 
itself specially in his defence of Arthur’s right to the throne — 
“For bold in heart and act and word was he, 

Vrhenever slander breathed against the King ” 

7 the last, the only survivor 

9 chancel, the eastern and most sacred portion of a church, 
formerly always sepanitcd from the mam part of the building by 
a screen of lattice w orb (Lat cancettt, cross bars) 

Notice how the scenery typifies the condition of Arthur His 
noble hfe and lofty purpose are m rums like the broken chancel 
and cross he lies on the narrow border land between the ocean 
of Life and the great, vague * water ’ of Eternity 

10 strait, a narrow tongue of land , the word is more usually 
npphed to a narrow passage m the ocean 

12. a great water Since the poet wishes to represent tlio 
general impression produced by the view from the chapel, ho 

Olds all detail, and uses the vague words ‘ a water ’ inrtead of 
‘ a lake ' Tlio beholder would not at first sight notice whether 
It was a lake or a broad nver , all he u ould bo conscious of would 
bo a spreading sheet of water of size and shape unknown , and 
the picture is jwesonted to the reader ]nst ns it would first strike 
the eye of Sir Bedivere Subsequently, uliero no such instant- 
aneous impression is depicted, the words ‘ mere ’ and ‘ lake ’ are 
used Cf Derw eui!ca<er. Gala Water, etc 

14 Tie sequel, uhat follows ns the result of this day’s fight, 
unsolders, disunites, breaks into pieces Solder (from the same 
root as solid) is a kind of metallic cement for imitin|; the siir 
faces of metals , it is often composed of zme (or silver) and 
copper It 18 sometimes spelt and pronounced sodder or saicdcr 

15 foUowahip, confederation, united band (of kiiichts of the 
Bound Table) 

1C Wliereor record, of all the fellowships of which, etc. 
Sn<m a Bleep The comparison of death to slcro is very common 
in Homer, Vergil, and other classical poets Tmus Homer, Iliad, 
> 2?^ Km/iTjo-aro xtAKfor Cttvop, ‘he slept an iron sleep ’ , cf 
i crgil, y&iicid, y. 745 ferrciis urgei somiius, ‘an iron sleep weighs 
down his eyes,’ and Jlosclius’s irlpfiova ifyptrov Cwpof, ‘ an end- 
- sleep that knows no waking ’ See also Tennyson, In Mon- 

"v^am, 1x^11 2, “Sleep, death’s twnn brother,’’ which echoes 
H jxncT 8 T^pip Kaaiyviprip Oavaroio (Htad, xiv 231), and Vergil’s 
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eon'nxnmxnem LtU sopor {JEimd, yi 2/8) So m the Bible, 
Acts, ^u 60, Stephen “fell on sleep,” i e died Of cemetery, 
hterally ‘sleepmg place ’ 

21 Camelot, the city -where Arthur held his court, now 
identified mth a viUnge called Queen Camel, in Somersetshne, 
■where remains of the \ ost entrenchments of an ancient toirn are 
still to he seen The traditions of Qneen Camel still preseme 
the name of Arthur , the bridge over the river Camel is called 
‘ Arthur's Bndge,’ and there is a spring in the neighbonrhood 
called ‘ Arthur's Well ’ A description of Arthur’s mystenous 
hall at Camelot is given in the Idyll of T/ie JSoly Grad in the 
hnes beginning — 

“ 0 brother, had you knoivn our mighty hall, 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago ” 

22. I perish made, mj life, and with it all my noble 
purposes, is brought to mm by those whom I -was the first to 
form into one people See The Coming of Arthur, 15 19 — 

“But either failed to make the kmgdom one 
And after these King Arthur for a space. 

And through the pni^ance of his Tanle Round, 

Drew all their petty princedoms under him, 

Their long and head, and made a realm, and reigned ” 

23 Medln, ‘the great enchanter of the tune,’ the famous 
magician of the Arthunon legends. “ According to Geofirej 
of Monmouth (hb vi. cc. 18, 19) ilerlm had been court magician 
since the tune of Vortigim, who had caused him to be sou^t as 
the only one capable of rebel mg him out of the difiBculty lie had 
encountered in raising a castle on Salisbury Plam” (Koto in 
Wright’s Malory) Welsh traditions ^ell the name Mereddin 
and narrate that he -was the Baid of Emrys Wledig, the Am 
brosius of Saxon history, by whoso command he biiilt Stone 
henge “Tlie true history of Merlm seems to be that he was 
Iwm between the years 470 and 480, and during the mi asion of 
the Saxon took the name of Ambrose, which preceded his name 
of Merlm, from the successful leader of the Bntons, Anibrosius 
Aurehanus, who ivas his first chief and from whose service he 
TCisscd mto that of Kmg Arthur, the southern leader of the 
English Jl'n/era, i ) Merlm is represented in 
MerUn and Vmen ns the son of a demon and also as “ the great 
Enchanter of the T ime,^’ and agam ns 

“ the most famous man of all those times, 

Merhn, who knew the range of iQl their arts. 

Had built the Kmg his havens, ships, and halls. 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens , 

The people call’d him Wizard—” 
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His prophecy regarding Arthur’s second coming is mentioned 
in Tht Coming of Arthur, 41S-421 — 

“And Merlin in our tuno 
Hath spoken also, not m jest, and sworn. 

Though men may wound him, that he will not die, 

But pass, and come again.” 

The Idyll of Mcrhn and Timen gives an account of Merlm’sfate. 
Sec also ilatthew Arnold’s Tristram and Iseult 

24 let what will he, he, whatever my future may be 

27 Eicalihnr Arthur’s magic sword. In Malory’s 2Iortt 
d? Arthur, ii 3, the Lady of the Lake who had given Arthur the 
suord says, “ The name of it is Evcalibur, that is aS much as to 
say Cut steel ” Accordmg to the Engbsh romance of Merlin, 
the sword bore the following mscnption — 

“ Ich am v bote Escalabore, 

Unto a long a fair tresore ” , 

and it 13 added — 

“ On Ingbs is this writing, 

Keta e steel and yren and al thmg ” 

In the French Merlin it is said that the name is a Hebrew word 
meanmg ‘ tres chcr et acier for,’ which is probably a planter’s 
mis correction of the true reading ‘ trancher acier et fer,’ ‘ to 
can e steel and iron ’ Koquefort says * Ce mot est tir4 de 
I'Hebreu et \eut dire tranchefer,’ ‘this word is taken from the 
Hebrew and nieaus carve iron ’ Cf the name TaiUefer, i e, 

‘ Iron cutter ’ Malory, iv 9, says, “ And then he (Arthur) 
deemed treason, that his sword was changed ; for lus aword bit 
not steel ns it was wont to do ” The sword and the way it 
came into Arthur’s possession are described by Tennyson m 
The Coming of Arthur, 295 SOS The name is also written 
Escalibore and Calibiim. Arthur’s lance uas called Hone and 
his shield Pndicin Arthur had also a second-best sword, 
Glarcnt , and m Merlin, u 9, he is described as capturmg tlio 
Irish King Ryance’s “excellent sword Marandoise ” Gauam 
had a sword called Galatine 

The notion of enchanted armoilr is found in many old poets 
and romancers of all nations In the Mahabharaia the magic 
bow of Arjuna is described under the name Gandira, and Mukta 
Phalaketu m the kathCi Sant S6gara (chap 115) is presented by 
Siva with a sword named Invincible 

The names of sOme of the most celebrated of these enchanted 
weapons ore gi\ cn below — 
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All’s STcord, 

Cffisar’s „ 

Charicmngiic’s „ 
Lancelot’s ,, 

Oilando’s ,, 

Sicgfned’s „ 

The Cid’s ,, 


Zxilfihii 

Orocea Mors 

La Joy ease 

Arotnidight-. 

Diinndana 

Ba/mung 

Colada 


A list of some thirty flve snch -weapons is gn en m Brewer’s 
Diet of Phrase and Fable, s v Sieord Cf Longfellow’s lines — 

“It IS the sword of n good knight, 

Tho’ homespun be his mail , 

What matter if it be not bight 
Joyense, Colada, Dunndale, 

Excalibar, or AroundtghC ” 

Spenser (Eaerji Queen, 11 S 19) calls Arthur’s sword i/bidrfme. 


31 Clothed In -white samite The recurrence of this Ime recalls 
the ‘ permanent epithets ’ noticed under 1 6 Such repetitions 
are frequent in Homer and Tlicocritus, and are found m Spenser 
and Milton Samite is a iich silk stuff mtcnioven -uith gold 
or Sliver thread , domed from Gk hex, six, and m\to<i, thiead of 
the warp, literally ‘woven of sue threads ’ , cf dimity Temiyson 
has ‘red samite ’and ‘ blackest samite ’ in Lancelot and Elaine, 
and ‘ enmson samite’ m The Holy Oiail 

SL sung or told, celebrated in song or story 

37 fling him. Arthur regards tho magic sword as a person 
endowed with life and iioiv or of its o-ira mere, lake or pool , the 
word onginolly meant ‘that -which is dead,’ hence a desert, n aste. 
Or stagnant pool, cf liat mate and Skt mam, a desert, from 
min, to die , also French mare and English marsh 

3S Be§8t, a dissyllable lightly, nimbly or quickly Malory’s 
words arc — “Mj lord, said Sir Bcdeiere, jour commandment 
shall bo done, and lightly (I will) bring you -word again ” 

‘ Lightly ’ in this sense is common m Spenser’s I'aery Queen 

43 best, from 0 E hds, command , — commonly wntten u ith 
the prefix, behest The t is an added letter as m whtls t Chaucer 
uses host, “the second best of God," Pardona’s Tale, 185, 
Spenser, Faery Queen, i 7 18, has “ holy heasts,” and the word is 
frequently used bj Shakspere, os in 'The Tempest, i 2 274 , ni 1 
37, etc , it also occurs in Pelleas and Etarre, “ acted her best ’’ 
at full, to the utmost, thoroughly 

47 mighty bones The bones of the Danish in-vaders heaped 
up m the church at Hytho are abnormally large sized, and seem 
to show that “ there were giants m those days.” 
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50 By zlg sag rocks The short, sharp ^ owcl sounds and 
tlie numerous dental letters in this line, making it broken in 
rh} thm and difficult to pronounce, are in fine contrast mth the 
broad \ owels and liquid letters n hich make the next line run 
smoothlj and easily off the tongue The sound in each line 
cxactlj echoes the sense , the crooked and broken path leads to 
the smooth and lei el shore 

51 levels. The plural is probably suggested by the Latin 
plural, aeqjiora Or the poet may ho hinting that what looks, 
nlien seen from tne high ground, “a great water,” becomes a 
senes of flaslung surfaces to the eyes of a man standing on the 
shore In The Loier's Tale Tcnnjson has “ the nppling levels of 
the lake.” 

55 keen with frost clear in the frosty air Cf “ The yule 
clog sparkled keen with frost,” In Memonam, bexvm. 5 

57 tapas lights The topaz is a jewel of various colours, 
j ellow, or green, or blue, or brown Perhaps from Skt tapas, 
fire jacinth, another form of hi/acinih, a precious stone of the 
colour of the hyaemth flovser, blue and purple 

5S subtlest, most akilfuUy wrought, or in a most intncato 
pattern. Cf The Coming oj Arthur, 297-299 

CO this way mind. This expression is an imitation of Ter 
^1, ^Ennd, viu 20, Alque ammum nunc hue ederem, nunc dnidii 
t/luc, ‘And he dmdes his swift mind now this ivay, now that ’ 
Cf Homer, Iliad i 188, en 3i oc ^op didi oixu ficpplipi^, ‘and 
his heart mthin hesitated between two (opuuons) ’ 

G1 In act to throw, an expression much used by Pope m his 
translation of the Iliad Cl Jl m 349, Cpifirro xe^Kc3, which 
Pope renders — 

[“ Atreides then] Ins massy lance prepares. 

In act to thron ” 

0.3 many knotted water flags, reeds, wiUi nnmerons jomts and 
with long leaves, that vi av e like flags m the wmd. 

C5 So strode hack slow These n ords arc all accented, and 
the hue thus becomes heavy and slow to pronounce , the rhytlim 
thus echoes the hcavj slow steps of Sir Bedivere. 

70, 1 washing In the reeds— lapping on the crag It has been 
remarked that these tv\o phrases mark cxactlj “the difference of 
sound produced bv natcr swellmg up against a permeable or 
impermeable barrier ’ The water would splash softly through 
the reeds, but v\ onld make a sharper sound when striking against 
rtc impenetrable rock ilr Churton CoUms (Illwtralions of 
Tcmtiifon) thinks that these two lines contain “ two of the finest 
onomatopfeic effects in our language ” Lap means, generallj', to 

lick up with the tongue, as a dog drmks’ , and hence, as here. 
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to ‘ make a sharp sound as a dog does •u-hen drinking ’ Malory’s 
•words are, “ I sau nothmg but the •« aters -u'ap (; e beat) and the 
■vva\ es wan (t e. ehh) ” [But in Le ifo) I Arthur, Bedivere answers 
that he sees nothing 

“But watres depe and wawes uanne ” 

May not the ‘ wap ’ m Malory he a printer’s error for ‘ depe,’ t c , 
‘ deep ’ ’ If so, ‘ u an ’ IS also an adjective, as m “wan wave,” m 
The Commg of Arthur, 129, and “wan water” in Gareth and 
Lynette, 803 ] 

73 betray’d ■thy nature, been false to -thy mstmctiie sense of 
honour and to thy title of knight Malory says, “ And thou art 
named a noble knight, and would betray me for the riches of the 
sword.” 

75 fSalty, a doublet of fidelity 

SO As thou art Hof and dear Copied from Malory Lief is 
from the same root as lote, and means beloved bhakspere 
(2 Henry VI i 2 28) has ' alder-lx^eet,’ dearest of all 

84 Counting pebbles In tunes of grave moment when the 
mmd IS absorbed in deep contemplation of some event of surpass 
mg importance the senses often mechanically employ themseh es 
m noticmg tnflmg objects Cf Maud, u 2 S 16 — 

“ Strange, that the mmd, when fraught 
With a passion so mtense 
One would thmk that it well 
Might drow n all life m the eye — 

That it should, by bemg overvTought, 

Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 
For a shell or a flower, httle thmgs 
Which else would have been past by 1 ” 

86 chased, engraved. Chased is a contraction of enchased, 
hterally, incased^, or ‘ enclosed m a cose oi cover ’ , hence, 

‘ covered ■with engraved ornament ’ 

89 one worthy note, t e ‘a thmg worthy of note, a notable 
thmg ’ 

90 Should thus bo lost, ought (accordmg to natural expecta 
tion) to be lost 

94 the bond of rule, the tie umtmg the ruled to the ruler, the 
connecting link between a kmg and his subjects, which alone 
makes systematic gov emment possible 

99 empty breath, unsnbst-mtial, impalpable report Bedivere 
IB represented in The Coming of Arthur as a simple, honest 
knight who from the first accepts Arthur as on earthly kmg and 
does not trouble himself about the doubts and portents that 
beralded his commg So here, with but a dim recogmtion of the 
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spintonl nataro of the King’s mission, he deems it all important 
to preserve a material memorial of Arthur’s life work, 

100 nunoura of a doubt, i ague traditions of a mythical person 

102. Joust (also nTittcn just), a tournament or sham fight, 

litonllj, a ‘commg close together, meeting,’ from Lat. jtixia, 
near, close 

101 maiden of the Lake Malory thus describes Arthur’s 
first meeting with this lady “With that they san a damsel 
going on the lake Wiat damsel is that’ said Arthur Tliat 
IS the Lady of the lAke, said Merlin, and within that lake 
13 a rock, and theiem is as fair a palace as any on earth, and 
iichly beseen ” The Lady of the Lake is in some of the lomances 
identified nuth Viiien. Lancelot is called ‘Lancelot of tlio 
Lake’ from his having been educated at this Indy’s court, see 
the Idj 11 of Lancelot and Elaxne, where the Lady is said to hav o 
stolen Lancelot from his mother's arms In the Idylls the Lady 
of the Lake is represented ns typifying Rebgion. Sec Tht 
Coming of Arthur, 2S2 293, and Gareih and LynclU, 210 219 

lOS. winning reverence, gaming respectful admiration from his 
hearers for this romantic story 

109 now were lost, nould bo lost if I were to throw the 
aw ord away 

110 clouded with his own conceit, his power of clearly dis- 
tin^ishing right from wrong being obscured by his own false 
notion Conceit, conception, notion. 

112 And so strode etc. The frequent repetition of single 
Imes should be noticed , it is Homenc 

113 Spoke Varied from s/wilc, above, to prevent monotony 
bo also Tennyson uses both swig and sang, brake and broke 

119 miserable, mean, base 

121 Authority will When the coramandmg look that 
inspires aw e and obedienco passes from the eyo of a kmg, ho loses 
thorewuth his authority over his subjects, A cntic has remarked 
that this personification (of authority) is “ thoroughly Shako 
Bpearian , it assists the imagmation without distressmg the 
understanding, as when dwelt on and expanded in detail, 
deepening the impression of the sentiment by civnng along with a 
true thought a grand picture ” (Brimlcy’s J^says) Cf Queen 
Elizabeth’s words to Cecil “ Afiwt,” she exclaimed, “is must a 
word to bo addressed to princes? Little man, little man, thy 
father, if he had licon alive, durst not have used that word, but 
thon Iiast growm presumptuous, because thou knowest that I shall 
die ” (Lingard, ffist of England, an 316) Cf also Queen Mary, 
a 5 — 

“ Tlic Queen is dymg or yon dare not say it ” 
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122 laid widow’d, helplessly beteft Tennyson uses this bold 
metaphoncal word a^in in his In Memonam, xvii 20, “ my 
widow’d race,” and Ixxxv 113, “My heart, though widow’d, 
may not rest,” in Aylmer's Field, 720, “•widow’d walls,” and in 
Queeji Mary, i 6, “ widow’d channel ” 

123 ofiBces, services, duty, cf Lat officium 

123 giddy, friiolous, transient. 

130 prosper, do his duty 

132 ■with my hands Perhaps because he had now no sword , 

or, more probably, these words are introduced m imitation of 
Homer’s habit of mentionmg specific details cf ttoociv -fjie fiuKpk 
pipit, ‘ he went taking long steps wuth his feet ’ Cf Bible, 
Psalms, vliv 1 “ We ha\ e heard ■with our ears ” , and The Talk- 
ing Oak, 82 “ Hear me with thme ears ” Notice the touch of 

human personality m the kmg’s sharp anger , otheni ise Arthur 
IS generally represented by Tennyson ns a rather colourless bemg, 
and os almost “too good for human nature’s daily food” 
Gumeiere m Lancelot and Elaine, 121, 122, calls him 

“ the faultless kmg. 

That passionate perfection ” 

133 Then quickly rose etc, “E\ery word tells of rapid, 
amtated, determmod action, refusmg to dally with temptation ’ 
(Bnmley) 

136 wheel'd, s^wung it round o\er liis head. 

137 Made Ughtnlngs, made a succession of brilhnnt flashes 

138 And flashing In an arch. “A splendid instance of 
sound answering to sense, u hich the older critics made so much 
of , the additional syllable (m the last foot, in CLn drch) which 
breaks the measure and necessitates an increased rapidity of 
utterance, seemmg to e^vpress to the ear the rush of the sword up 
its parabolic curve ” (Bnmley) 

139 streamer of the northern mom, tongue of hght of the 
A urora Borealis, or which ‘ northern mom ’ is a translatiom Cf 
The Talking Oak, 275 276 — 

“Tlio northern morning o’er thee shoot. 

High up m silver spikes ' ” 
and Scott, Lady of the LaLe, iv 9 — 

“Shiftmg like flashes darted forth 
By the red streamers of the north ” 

Por similar mstances of Tennyson’s literal translations of classical 
expressions, see Demeter, 96, note. 

140 mo^vlng Isles of winter, floatmg icebergs Observe how 
the poet m three lines presents a complete picture of one of 
nature’s grandest phenomena, thus mtroducmg a most ■vind 

O 
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sunile witlionfc mtermpting the flow of the narrative Notice 
the compression of style shock, colhde. 

143 dipt, went below To dtp generally means ‘ to put under 
the surface ’ , here ‘ to go under ’ Cf Lancelot and Ulame, 394 

148 drawing thicker hreath, breathing more heavily as being 
nearer death. 

149 Kow see I by thine eyes Arthur had no need now to ask 
of Bedivore if he had obeyed the command , the expression ot 
the knight’s eyes told enough The sudden exclamation is a cry 
dramatic 

\5~) three lives of mortal men, Homer (Oti vs m. 246) says of 
Nestor that he had been king dimng three generations of men 
In later times Nestor was callod Tptylfxiiv 

166 my wound cold Malory’s words are, “Alas, the 
wound m your head hath caught much cold ” 

167, 168 half rose, Slowly, with pain. The two long syllables 
at the end of one hue, and the pauses after the first and second 
feet of the no.vt Ime, admirably repiesent the slow and mter- 
rupted effort of the wounded long to nse 

169 wistfully, with eager lon^g Wntful is probably a 
misspelbhg of tmuh/id, from the mistaken idea that it was con- 
nected with 0 E ids, know 

170 As in a picture, os the eyes of a painted portrait often 
lin'o a fixed and expectant gaze Cf Alschylus, Agamemnon, 
240, Cn if ypa^oTr, ‘[She (Iphi^enia) cast at each of those who sacri- 
ficed a piteous glance, standing out clear] ns tn a ynefare % and 
The Day Dream, l 3 — 

“ Like a picture seemeth alL” 

177 nightmare A fiend or witch, supposed to cause evil 
dreams Skelton has “ Medusa, that mare” (i e that hag) 

182 Clothed with his breath, em eloped as by a cloak in a 
mist caused by bis own damp breath clmgmg round bun m the 
frosty air 

183 Larger than human CLtheldyllof (7i(t7iepere,695 697 — 

“The moony x apour rolling round the kmg, 

MTio seemed the phantom of a giant m it, 

Emvound him fold by fold.” 

^ream of Fair IFomen, 87, and note , The Pnneess, 
Yiu 33, Pdkas and Elarre, 448, 449 

ISj l^e a goad. The remorse ho felt for his disobedience, 
and the fear that the long might suddenly die, urged him on as a 
goad urges oxen 

186 harness, onginoUj , as here, body-armour from the same 
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root as troll, Cf Bible, 1 Kings, xx 11 “Let not him tliat 
girdctli on Ins liarness boast himself as he that pntteth it oflF ” 

188 bare black cliff clangf’d. Obsene the alliteration and 
the number of accented monosyllables succeeding each other, 
thus representing the successive ro\ erberations of sound. W ords- 
■worth {Skating, 89-42) has a passage equally full of sound — 

“ With the dm 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud. 

The leafle.'ss trees and every icy crag 
Tmkled like iron.” 

based, planted, the nord is generally used m a metaphorical 
sense 

190 dint of armed heels, the tread of iron shod heels Pro- 
noimco armdd 

193 hove, '(VOS Run" Malory (xxi 6) MTites, “ And ivlien they 
•were at the ■water-side o\cn fist b}”^ the bank hoved a little 
barge.” Cf i\ 28, “•where hoied the tno brethren abiding 
hmi,” and xvxu 10, “ns ho bored m a little leared rvood ” 
M E honen, hovai, to abide, of rvluch hover is a frequentative 
form Spenser, Faery Queen, in 10, 20, has “ ^^^nch hor ed close 
under a forest side,” 

195 "ware, a'warc, cf Bible, Acfs, '^i\ 6 "Theyrverervareofit ” 

19G dense, thickly crorvded 

197 Black stoled. The stole -was a long loose robe reaclung to 
the feet. Cf “In stoles of •white” [Sit Galahad, 43) With 
this description contrast that of the ship lu The Coming of 
Arthur, 3/4, 375 — 

“ And all from stem ■to stem 
Bright •with a shimng people on the decks.” 
like a dream. As unearthly and indistmct os images seen in a 
dream by these, near to them (r\ ere) 

108 Three Queens These three queens are mentioned m The 
Coming of Arthur, 276 27S — 

“Three fair Queens, 

Wlio stood in silence near his tliroue, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on hun, tall, -with bright 
S^weet faces, •who •will help liim at his need.” 

Malory says, “ One -was Bong Arthur’s sister. Queen Morgan le 
Fay , the other ■was the Queen of EortJigales , the third ivas the 
Queen of the Waste Lands ” The three queens are perhaps 
intended to typify the three great Christian virtues, Faitli, Hope, 
Chanty, who help the soul in its battle against eml. 

199 shiver’d to the tingling stars, thrilled as it mounted 
through the air and reached the stars that trembled m response. 
Cl The May Queen, 136 — 
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“Then seemed. to go right np to hea\ en and die amongthe starB," 
and (Enone, 215 — 

“ Between the loud stream and the trembling stars ” 

In reply to the objection that this bne “has a touch of exagger- 
ation "which belongs to the ‘spasmodic’ school,” Mr Brimlcy 
remarks, "But the cry comes from a company of spirits amid 
mountains whose natural power of echo is heightened ly the 
silence of night, tho clearness of the "winter air, and the 
hardenmg effects of frost Snch a cry, at such a time, and m 
such a place, "would thrill from rock to rock, from summit to 
summit, tdl it seemed to pierce the sky in a hurtbng storm of 
mnltitudmous arrow sounds, and die awnj in infinitmy distant 
pulsations among the stars ” 

202 "Where no one comes “Tho moumfulness of the feelmg 
a man "a ould experience m such a place, from the sense of utter 
isolation and sterihty, is blended "with the naturally sad wail of 
tho "wmd over a "wide "waste, and the addition thus becomes no 
mere completion of a thought of which only part is "wanted for 
lUustration but giies a heightemng of sentiment 

■^"ithout whicli the illustration would be incomplete and less 
impressive” (Brimley) Compare Keats’s — 

“ Undcscribed sounds 
That come a swoomng over hollo"w grounds 
And "Wither "wearily on barren moors.” — 2S5 287 
207, 203. rose the tallest fairest, rose above the others m 
height as she stood, ilnlory says, “ Morgan le Fay . that 
■was as fair a lady as any might bk” 

210 complaining, lamenting Cf The Lady of Shalott, 120 
" Tho broad stream m hia banks compluoning ” 

213 like "the "wither’d moon, like the moon "when its light it 
fadmg before tho early beams of tho rising snn Cf Fatima , — 

“ Famts like a da 22 icd mommg moon.” 

Also Shellej, Ode to the Skylark, 13 1C — 

“Keen os are the arrows Of tlmt ei1\ er sphere 
Whose mtenso lamp narrows In the white dawn clear ” 
216 greaves, armour for tho lower part of the legs cnlsses, 
armour for tho thighs , Bat coxa, thigh dash’d "with drops of 
onset, splashed w ith drops of blood from the encounter Cf The 
PnnccM, \ 157, lob — 

“ Tliough dashed with death. 

Ho reddens what he kisses.” 

“ ‘Onset’ IS a aery genenc term, poetic because removed from 
all imlgar associations of common parlance, and vaguely sug- 
gestiie not only of war’s pomp and circumstance, but of bi^ 
ucods also and heroic arts, since onset belongs to mottle and 
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daring: the -word, for va^!t and shadoivy connotation, is akin to 
lIilton‘s grand ahstraotion, ‘Bar off hrs tojiung shone,’ or Shelley’s 
‘■\^’hero the earthquake demon taught her young nun’” {Roden 
JToel in The Confemporary Sevtew) Cf (Enone, 1S4, “I shut my 
sight,” and A Dream of Fair IFomeu, 115, “The bright xleath 
qui\ er’d at the luctim’s throat,” and The Last Tournament, 611 — 

“Belted his body with her white embrace ” 

216 light and lustrous, fair m colour and sliming Arthur is 
desonbed m The Coming of Arthur, 329, 330, as “fair Beyond 
the race of Britons and of men ” 

217 like a rising sun The fair bright locks are compared 
to the rays surrounding tho disc of the rismg sun. Cf. Milton, 
Par Lost, ui 625 627 — 

“ Of beanung sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled lus head, nor less ms locks behind 
lUustnous on his shoulders ” 

Arthur is thus descnbed m The Last Tournament 660 663 — 

“ Tliat victor of the Pagan throned m hall. 

His hair, a sun that rayed from off a brow 
lake hill snow high in heai cn, the steel blue eyes. 

The golden beard that clothed his bps with hght ’ 

CL Ttthoniis, 64 — 

“ Thy dim curls kindle mto sunny nngs.” 

In Maud we have “her sunny hair” and “ her head sunnmg over 
with curls,” and see (Enone, 68, and note 

218 High from tho dnis throne, as he sat on tho throne elevated 
on tho dais or platform Dais is from tlie same root os disc, and 
meant ongmally a quoit, then a roimd platter, then a “high 
table ” or throne, and finally the raised platform on which a high 
table or a throne stands 

224 Shot thro’ tho lists, as a bnlhant meteor glances across 
the sky 

228 my forehead and mine eyes This defimto specification 
of separate items, instead of usmg the general term ‘face,’ is true 
to the Homeric jiattem , seek 132. 

2.32,233 thought myrrh Arthur is compared with the star 
m the East which appeared at Christ’s birth to the Magi, or Wise 
Men, and led them to Bethlehem, where they presented to the 
new bom Child offenngs of gold, frankmcense, and myrrh See 
Bible, Matthew, u 11 

235 imago of the mighty world. “Also Merbn made the 
Round Table m tokomng of the roundness of the world, for by the 
Round Table is the v oidd signified by right Por all the world, 
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Christian and heathen, repair unto the Round Table, and ivhen 
they are chosen to bo of the fcllo\T8bip of tlie Bound Table, they 
think them more blessed and more in "worship than if they liad 
gotten half the n orld ” (Malorv) The behef that the -world ivos 
in form round and fiat, bke the top of a round table, prevailed 
o\en after the globe had been circiunnavigated Cf C’ohmhiif, 
6S, 59 — 

“ for at last their Higlmesses 
Were half assured this earth might be a sphere ” 

23G companionless Malory’s "words are, “ Ah, niy Lord 
Arthur, -a hat shall become of me now ye go fiom me and leaao 
me here alone among ramc enemies?” 

2^7 the days darken, the future seema dark and dreary 

238 other minds, unsimpathetic minds, different from those I 
hai e knon ii 

240 The old to new, a Imc often quoted It occurs also m 
Hic Cominq of Arthur, 508, nhen the king is described as re 
fusing to gu e tribute to Borne, on the ground that “ the slowly 
fading mistress of the world” had had her day, and must 
place to a now and stronger power Cf In Mtmortam, Fro 
logue, 17, 18 — 

“ Our little systems have their day, 

Tlioj have their day and cease to be ” 

241 God -ways, God has many methods of accompbslung on 
earth His purposes, "u Inch are part of His nature, and often lai s 
aside the methods Ho has been using to replace them by others 

242 Lest one world, lest men’s hearts, relying too much upon 
old established usage, should staguatoand glow slotliful foravant 
of change, and thus a hfeless formabsm slioiild take the place of 
actn c belief and ngorous endeavour 

Cf B Browning, James Lre’s lli/e — 

“ Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasmgly. 

His soul’s u mgs ne\ er furled ” 

243 Comfort thyself etc Malorj’’s "n ords are, “ Comfort thy- 

self, said the king, and do os n ell as thou maj est, for ui mo is no 
trust to trust in For I will unto the role of Anbon to heal mo 
of my grid ous n ound , and if thou Jiear never more of me, pra\ 
for my soul ” ’ ^ ^ 

244,245 that which pure, may God accept my nork and, ab 
sorbing It, M it -ncro, mto Himself, punfa it of all its unworthy 
elemeiite Cf In Memonam, oxxm. 4, ” Rlo-iv thro’ our deeds and 
make them pure ” 

249 like a fountain. Cf Enoch Arden, 709 — 

T 1 j' "Prayer 

hike fountains of sweet -ivatet m the sco.” 
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2ul Tiat nourish brain, vlioso bruto nature is blind to 
nnvtlung outaido or nbo\ o \\ hat Ihcy can estimate b> inslmct or 
matonal sense Cf Shaks Ant and Chop iv 8 21 — 

“ A bmn that nounslies our nerves ” 

231 every -way, on all sides 

235 Bound by gold chains Cf Harold, in 2 — 

“praver, 

A breath that fleets beyond this iron ivorld 
And touches him that made it ” 

The notion of the earth being attached to heaven by a golden 
chain perhaps originated in the passage in Homer’s lima, \ iiL 
19 >0, cf 1‘Ialo, Then/ Ini Prequent nUusions to this sup 
position arc to bo found scattered throughout Engbsh literature. 
Thus Tkicon in his Ailran'‘cmntt of Lcarmn/f, L i says, “Ac 
cording to the nllcgor 3 ' of the iwcts the highest bnk of nature’s 
chain must needs he tied to the foot of Jiipiter’a chair” cf Adv 
of L II n Jeremy Tailor mates, “ 1 aith IS the golden chain 
to link the penitent sinner to Cod ” Cf also “ Tins is the golden 
chain of lo\c, wherein the whole creation is bound to the throne 
of the Creator ' (Hare) , and 

“Slio held a greaf gold chauie jbneked avoll, 

Whose uppi r ciid to highest hca cn u as kiiitt ” 

— Spenser, F Q ii 7 4G 

“hanguig in a golden dinm 

This pendent Morhu” — Milton, Par Lost, ii 1051, 1032. 

“For, letting domi the golden chain from high, 

He dre\i hia audance upnard to the ” 

— ^Dr^den, Character oj a Good Pardon, 19, 20 
259 Island valley of AviUon. Atilion, or, ns it is otherwise 
rpclt Avclion, or Avalon (“dorang in the Vale of Atalon,” The 
Palai-c of Art, 1C7), is supposed to have been the name of a 
\ alloy in thoneighbourhooil of GInslonburt , the totvn in Somerset- 
shire w hero Josopli of Arimathca is said to lia\ c first landed from 
Ins boat aiatli the Holv Grail [See the Idt 11 of The Holy Orcul ] 
Aaulion is called an island as iicing nearly surrounded by the 
“ nver s embraccniLut.” Cf Draj ton, Pohjolhion, uu — 

0 three times famous isle ' where is the place that might 
Be with thj self compared for gloiy and dehght 
■UTiilst GLastonburj stood 1” 

Some romances, however, make it nn ocean island “not far on 
tins Bide of tho terrestrial Paradise,” and represent it os the 
abode of Arthur nnd Morgan Lc Fnj Compare mtli these 
myths tho accounts of tho “Islands of the Blest,” tho “Por- 
tmiato Islands” of Greek and Roman legends, whither the 
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favountes of tlie Gods -wero conveyed -mthont dying (see Ulyssts, 
L 63), also the tales of the “Hying Island of St Brandan ” Many 
legends tell of \anons enchanted islands, and the names of a 
number of them may bo found m the Voyage of Maddw\t 

2G0, 201 Where fans loudly Cf the description of the abode 
of the Gods m Lticrtliw, also the accounts of Elj'sium in Homer, 
Odys IV 560, and Lucretius, Be. Menim Nat m. 20, and Bion, 
111. 1C, and of Oljmpus in Homer, Odys. vi 42-45 

202 Deep meadoVd, a translation of the Greek ^aOvKeiftJK, 
‘•mth rich fertile meadows,’ Homer, iZww/, IX. 151 happy CL 
Tcrgil, Oeorg i 1, laias segetes, ‘happy (t c. plenteous) harvest ’ 
orchard lawns, grassy plots with fiuit trees growing on them. 
(‘Anhon’ is said to mean ‘Isle of Apples,’ from the Breton 
aiat, apple.) 

263 crowned with summer sea, rmged round with stormless 
waves as 'With a coronet Cf Homer, Odys x 195, -x-tpl v^iv 
rin-or ciTTctfiaviaTai, ‘round the island the sea hes like a crown.’ 
The surroundmg sea is elsewhere (Nand, iv C) called by 
Tennj son, 

“The silent sapphire spangled mamage nng of the land.” 

Cf Sir J Davies, Orchestra, 337, 338 — 

“ The sea that fleets about the land, 

And like a girdle cbps her solid waist ” 

With “summer sea" compare Wordsworth, Skating — 

“ And all was tranquil os a summer sea ” 

207 ere her death The tradition that the swan premously 
to her death sings a sweet song is one of long standing See 
The Dying Sioan , also Shake , Othello, v 2, 247, “I wml play 
the swan and die in music,” and many other passages. Mr 
Nicol saj s of the Cyaius Jfiincm, “ Its note resembles the tones 
of a luolm, though somewhat lughor Each note occurs after a 
long mterral iho music presages a thaw in Iceland, and hence 
ono of its greatest charms.” 

268 Euffles her pure cold plume, unfolds her w hite clear ■wing- 
feathers. takes the flood, strikes the water 

209 swarthy webs, nlludmg to the dark colour of the swan’s 
w ebbed feet 


270 Re'TOl'ving many memories Cf the Latm mvlta ammo 
rerolvens, re% oh mg many thmgs in his imnd ’ 

271 one black dot dawn, a smgle speck of black on the 
hnglit horizon where the day was dawning The dawm of the 

a tjpifies the nso of the nmv era which was 

to succeed that of Arthur from this point 

“The old order changeth, yieldmg place to new ” 
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sm GALAHAD 

iKTRQDUCTIOir 

Tms poem was first published in 1842. 

Along with Sir CfaiaAad should be read St Simeon Stijhtes and 
St Agnes' Eve. The three poems belong to the “quasi dramatic” 
. group of Tennyson’s poems, which aim at presentmg a type of 
'''>)Charaoter and not a narrative of action feie speaker m each 
j case gives uttennico to his or her own thoughts and aspirations, and 
thus a dramatic vividness is worked into the thoughts and style 
Further, these three poems give from three different pomts of 
vion, pictures of the monastic ideal of life, of the rehgious 
j,' enthusiasm of medieval Chnstiamty St Simeon Styhtes 'pavata 
this ideal from its harsh and repellantside, showing the spiritual 
pnde that apes humility and the self conscious superiority to the 
ordinary life of mankind which marked the religious mystic of 
the Middle Ages. St Agnes’ Ere and Sir Galahad present the 
beautiful side of Christian mysticism. The former poem puts 
into the mouth of a woman the raptures and ecstacy of a pure 
spint yeanung for the Beatific Vision and for closer commumon 
with God, Sir Galahad is the ideal samt-knight of Christian 
chivalry He is no more contemplative mystic he ndes abroad 
“redressing human wrongs,” but he is possessed by the spirit of 
“other- worldhness ” . a “maiden kmght,” he embraces the 
mediaivnl doctrine of the pecuhar sanctity of virginity and m 
his sohtary raptures, his musmgs over the -rague “pure spaces 
clothed m livmg beams,” In his self-conscious recogmtion of his 
own samtlmess, we see the mysticism which Tennyson has m 
The Holy Grail so defimtely blamed ns one of the causes of the 
breakmg up of the Round Table. 

Sir Galahad, the son of Lancelot and Elame, is the purest of all 
King Arthur’s knights. He wandered forth with the rest in 
the quest of Sancgreal, m which he alone was successfuk He 
then prayed for death, and “ a great multitude of angels beare 
his soule up to heaven.” See Introduction to Morte d’ Arthur 


Notes 

1 carves the casques, cuts^ through jihe^hehqets Casqiie is 
from the Spanish casco, ana is a doublet of cash. 

3 ten in English (ns in Greek and Latin) is often used of an 
mdefimtely considerable number Cf “Fierce as ten fanes” 
(Milton, Far Lost, ii. C71), "Obstmacy as of ten mules” 
(Carlyle, Feminisccnces) 
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4 BeeauBQ my heart is pure Cf the noble passage in Charles 
Kingsley’s The Roman and the Tetdon, Lect in. ad Jin “But it 
had given him more, that pnnty of his, it had gl^ cn him, as it 
may gi\ o you, gentlemen, a calm and steady brain, and a free and 
loyal ueai t , the energy which sprmjre from health , the self -reject 
which comes from sm restraint , and the spirit which shnnhs &om 
neither God nor man, and feels it hght to die for wife and child, 
for people, and for Queen.” 

5 Bhatterliig' The epithet esrpresses the snceession of blasts 
that rend the air with their dm shrUleth, make s a shrill noise , 
cf The Passing of Arthur, 41, 42 

“ Prom cloud to cloud down the long wind the dream 
Shrill’d ” 

Also t6 34, and Pemcicr, GO, and note Wgh, loudly 

6 The hard steel, i c. the swords break against the armour 
with which they come m contact hrand (from Old Eng hgrvan, 
to hum) IS (1) a burning , (2) a fire brand , (3) a sword, from its 
brightness 

7 fly, 1 c. fly asunder, break up into fragments. 

9 lists, ground enclosed for a tournament. The t lias been 
appended, as in tchils t amonga i Trom old Er hsse, Ucc, a tilt* 
^•ard , low Lat heme, barriers , probably connected with I.at 
(icum, a thread, clanging evpresscs the rmgmg, motalhc noises 
of the fight. Malory {Marie <F Arthur, Book xin.), narrates some 
of Sir Galahad's deeds of arms 


11 Perfume, etc. Ijadies sat m gaUcnesoverlookiug the lists, 
and scattered flowers, cEc , upon the snccessfuT combatants Eor 
adcscriptionofatoTimament,scoScott’sfranhoe, chap vii.viu.ix. 

14 On whom, on those upon whom. 

15 For them, etc. , it was the ofiico of the true knight to rescue 
distressed damsels. Thus Sir GalaJiad dohvered tlio Costlo of the 
Maidens and its mmates from tho seven nucked knights (Malory’s 
Morte (T Arthur, cliap xhii ) 

1/ all my above, my desires are fixed upon heavenly objects, 
not upon woman’s love 

IS crypt, underground cell or chapel Gk rpinsreiiy to hide. 

21 More beam. Grander and more satisfymg viBions than the 
sweet looks of ladies shmo upon me See the next three stanzas. 

22. mightier, i e. than those of loi o 
fair, clear of guilt, blameless. 

24 virgin, pure, stainless In work and will, in action and in 
thought ’ 


2.} when 
clouda 


goes, when the crescent moon sets amid storm- 
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2S noise, used here of mnsical sound, as m vl Dream of Fau 
Women, 178 , and hlilton, Nativili; Ode, 97, ‘‘the stringed noise ” 

31 stalls, Seats m the chancel of a church or chapel, for the 
clergy 

34 vessels, the Eucharistic vessels containing the bread and 
the inne 

35 the shrill hell, the hell rung at the elevation of the Host 
during the celebration of the Mass At a certain point in the 
service the officiating pnest lifts the consecrated ivafer for the 
adoration of the peope 

3S a magic bark, such as that described m Spenser’s Faery 
Queen, u 6 5, ■which 

“ A-way did shde, 

TEithouten oare or pdot it to guide ” 

Similar enchanted boats are mentioned by Anosto and Tasso 

42 the holy QralL See Introduction to Morle d’ Arthur 


43 'With folded feet, u ith feet folded across each other, •witli 
crossed feet stoles, long robes 

44. On Bleeping , sail, they ghde through the air on motionless 
uings, 

46 My spirit bars, my spirit, eager to follou the heavenly 
vision, struggles agamst ite corporeal prison, as a bird beats the 
bars of its cage mth its ■wings in its cflorts to escape Cf Enoch 
Arden, 268, 209 — 

“ Like a caged bird escapmg suddenly. 

The little innocent soul flitted aivaj ” 


As doivn slides, os the g lorious i is ion g hdes a-way. mto 
theJarkness— J Ls — t--x, c — C~ 

62 dumb The soft carpet of snou dulls the sound of his 
charger’s hoofs 


53 the leads, i e the roofs of the houses, ■which were coi ered 
■with lead. Upon these the tempest of had beats ■with a cracUmg 
noise 


65 a glory, a di^vme radiance 
69 blesse d forms, angohe shapes 

61 A maiden knight, Joseph, pf Arima^ea (see note to 1 79) 
told Sir Galahad that ho was scnf^^lum because “thou hast 
been a cleane maiden as I am ” 

63 to breathe, etc , to Ieai e Earth and go to Hea ven 
65, 60 Joy beams, the joys of Heaven, and its glorious regions 
67 Pure liUes The Idy in Christian art is an emblem of 
chastity, innocence, and purity It often figures in pictures of 
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the Anmuicitttion (i c. the announcement made by Gabriel to the 
Virgin Maty that she ivaa to bo the mother of the Messiah), in 
•n-hich the angel is represented as carrying a lily-brandi 

69 And, stricken, etc. Heavenly influences have such power 
witli me that my vhole being seems at times to become ethereal- 
isod Compare Wordsworth’s (Tvntem Ahhey, 41-46) descnp 
tion of Nature’s influences — 

“ Tliat serene and blessed mood 
In V, hich Av e are laid asleep 
In body, and become a hiung souL” 

73 The clouds axe broken, etc. Cf St Agnes' Eve, 27 — 
“AH heal en bursts her starry floors.” 

76 shakes, Aubrates, pulsates. 

77 Then move nod. So Milton {Lyeidas, 42-44) represents 
the “ AvdloAis” and the “ hazel copses” as no more 

“ Fanning their jojous leav es to thy soft lays.” 

Cf also Vergil, Eel ai 28, Aihcre, Aihen Silenus sings, you might 
see the tree tops move {rigtdas moCare eacumtna querents) 

78 Wings, 1 e of angels 

79 ‘Ojust near’ Cf Bible, Jfedi xxv 21, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant enter thou mto the joy of thy lord ”, 
llev u 10, “ Bo thou faithful unto death, and I avtII give thee the 
croAvn of life ” The ‘ ' prize ” is the Holy Grail Just before his 
death bir Galahad sees the holy \ ossel Avith Joseph of Arunathea, 
who calls to him, “ Come forth, the sen'ant of Jesu Christ, and 
thou shalt see that which thou hast much desired to see” (Morte 
cC Arthur, xati . c . 22) 

81 hostel, inn , grange, farmhouse, a common Lmcolnshiro 
word ongmally a bam, from Low Lat granea, which is from 
granum, com. 


THE VOYAGE 


Inteoduction 

first published m the Enoch Arden volume m 
m04 It IS included m Palgravo’s Lyneal Poems by Lord 
Tennyson , the compiler prefixes to the poem the folloAvmg brief 
explanation of its scope “ Life as Energy, m the great ethical 
senM of the word — Life ns the pursuit of the Ideal— is figured 
zn tills bnuiantly descriptive allegory 
The failure of this finite world to satisfy the wants of the in* 
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finite ^int in man is often dwelt upon by Tennyson, as in Th& 
Ttoo Vmccs 

“ The tyjie of Perfect m the mind 
In nature no u here can he find ” 

This sense of dissatisfaction arouses in man, ns Bacon says m his 
Advancement of Learning, aspirations after “ a more ample 
greatness, a more exact goodness, n more absolute vancty than 
can bo found in the nature of thmgs.” In the same place 
Bacon tells us that the use of Poetry is “to give some satis 
faction to the mind of man on those jiomts wherem the nature 
of tlungs doth deny it, the world m proportion being inferior to 
the soul ” 

And m many ages, from the time of Plato with his ideal Re- 
pnbhc to that of hlorc and Ins Utopia, attempts haio been made 
to satisfy the desire of man for a more perfect h'^e by iniagmary 
’pictures of a society free from the evils prc\ alent in the actual 
uorld . so men haio imagined the existence of enchanted islands 
like Atalantis or mjstic goldcu Eldorados, which Tennyson m 
one of his carhest poems {Ttmbuctoo) calls 

" Shadows to uhich despite all shocks of change. 

All onset of capricious mcidcnt, 

Man clung with j cammg hope which would not die ” 

In The Voyage Tennyson pictures hfo devoted to the pursuit of 
this ideal OTCcllcncc os a no^cr endmg \oyngc, in which the ship 
18 propelled by some mystenous impulse in quest of a fair, 
fleeting Vision n Inch ■vanes its shape from time to time, but does 
not cease to exercise a coiitmuous attraction o\er its pursuers 

It iS only by the setting up some lofty, some apparently im- 
practicable ideal, and cnorgcticnlly stirving to attam it, that 
practical progress is acliicv cd Tlio vows by which Kmg Arthur 
bound his knighthood may seem to the gross mind, os to Tristram 
m Tlte Last Tournament, ‘ * to bo the madness of an hour,” but 

“ They served their use, their time , for every knight 
Beliei ed himself a greater than himself. 

And c\ery follower eyed him hko a God 
Tdl he, bemg lifted up beyond himself, 

Did mightier deeds than elsewhere ho had done 
And so the realm uas made ” 

Tlie desire of Ulysses 

“ To follow knowledge like a smkmg star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought ” 

is only another form of this cm'vingfor contmual advance towards 
an ideal And it is of this divnno impulse that Tennyson speaks 
in his poem (Ttmbuctoo) quoted abo\ e — 
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“ There is no mightier spirit than I to 8V?ay 
The Jieart of man and teach him to attain 
By shadomng forth the unattaumhle ” — 
and agam, m one of the poet’s latest songs (JlTerfm und the 0lcci7)i)f 
this IS the mystic light which the dying Merlin urges the young 
Marmer to follow, “ ere it vanishes 

Ot er the margm 
After it, follow it, 

Follow the gleam.” 

Notes 

I painted. Buoys are generally pamted red or some other 
\i\ id colour, 60 as to be conspicuous objects 

7 "We knew etc Just os, smee the earth is a globe, there is 
no physical hmit to a t oyage round and round it, so we knew 
that hon ever vigorous may be human effort to attam the Ideal, 
and whatever progress towards it may be made, it will never 
actually be reached there will always bo left something for 
the mind to strive after 

10 Dry sang the tackle, the wind whistled with a shrill 
sound through the tense cordage of the masts 

II The lady’s-head etc., the carved figure head on the bows 
of the ship Cf Enoch Ai den, o’lO — 

“ her full busted figure head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows.’ 

And Longfellow, Bntlduig of the Ship 

‘ ‘ And at the bon s on image stood 

It was not shaped m classic mould 
Nor hke a Nymph or Goddess of old 
Or Naiad, rismg from the water, 

But modelled from the blaster’s daughter ” 

12 Oaught the shrill salt etc. The hissmg, brmy spray struck 
agamst the figure head ns it cut through the opposmg wind 

13 hroad sea sweU’d, the huge waves seemed to rise towards 
the keel ns we rode oi er them 

14 the run, the ship’s progress 

16 to sail into the Bun. Our course was eastwards, and the 
'’”"1 nsmg above the horwon, seemed liko~n new region mto 
which \\ 0 were sailing 

18 threshold of the night, the western horizon the expression 
occurs also in In Memonam, xxix 6 So m The Dream of Fair 
(I omen, 63, the eastern honzon is called “ the threshold of the 
Bim 
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19 Ocean lane of fire, tlie flaming track or Ime of light made 
by the setting sun across the Ava\es cf T/ic Gddcn Tear, 60 
“like a lane of beams athnart the sea,” and Enoch Arden, 131 
“ the fierj' highivay of the snn ” 


20 pillar’d light, vertical rays of light thrown upward by the 
sun after his disappearance below the honron cf Ode io Memory, 
53 "a pillar of white light upon the u-alL” 


21 How oft, understand ' ‘ we saw ” purple sldrted etc Cf 
Loclilcy Mall, 122 “ Pilots of the purple twihght ” 


22 

33-40 


slowly downward drawn Cf Collins, Ode to Eveniny, 

“O’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual duskj veil ” 


23 the slumber of the globe, the night, when all Nature is 
sleeping"’' 

27 They climb’d as quickly, thej seemed to rise to the zemth 
with the same suddenness with which they had burst upon our 
Eight, rim, horizon ofavator s 

29 naked, in clear outlme, undimmcd by cloud. 

30 houseleEs, bare of covert cf In 2fcmonam, "cev 9 — 


“The moanings of the homeless sea ” 

31 the silver boss eta, sliming bright through a surrounding 
halo, like a sill or boss m the centre of a dark coloured shield. 
Boss, from the same root as beat, is, hteraUy, a ‘ knob or pro 
tuberance ’ , it is generally used of the large central protuberance 
of a shield, Lat umbo 

32. halo, from Gk. a round threshing floor, m which the 
oxen trod out a circular path, is a lununous rmg often seen around 
the moon. 

33 peaky Islet Cf The Palace of Art, 113, "hills mth 
peaky tops engrailed ” shifted shapes, seemed to contmuaUy 
change its shape as u o looked at it from different pomts of view 

37 deep, for 

38 (^ve, sped dnre is often thus intransitively used of the 
motion of a sluplieforo the wind 

40 nutmeg rocks etc The islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
e g the Moluccas (or “Spice Islands”), tliePhihppines, eta abound 
m spice-beanng trees The nutmeg and the move are both m 
digenous m the Moluccas, where they arc extensn elj cultnuted 

41 peaks that flamed eta, volcanoes that shot forth flame, or 
showers of ashes unbnghtened by flame, uhich threw a dark 
shade over the flat shore eta 
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42 Gloom’d, obscured , for gloom as a transitive verb, see Tht 
LfJlers, 2, 

“ A black yew gloom’d the stagnant air,” 
and Merlin and Ttmen, 1/4, “which lately gloom’d Tour 
fancy ” quivering brine, the sea trembling, as it were, under 
the lashing of the showers of ashes 

43 asby rains, showers of ashes from volcanoes which spread 
out above into stranM sha^s resembling plumes of feathers 
or black pme trees This efect is sometimes produced by the 
smoke arising from "Vesuvius , see Plmy’s letter descnbmg the 
destruction of Pompeii. 

45 steaming flats, low lands, evlialing vapours floods Of 
mighty mouth, nvers with broad estuaries. 

47 scarlet-mingled, with their dark foliage variegated with 
red blossoms. 

51 At times et-c., sometimes the whole surface of the sea 
burned with phosphorescent hght, sometimes the luminous clow 
would be visible onlym the track our ship had made on the dork 
waters This phosphorescence is common m tropical waters 
and IS caused by numerous animalculm, which, especially when 
disturbed by a passmg ship, emit flashes of bnlhant light. 

62. wakes, xcait, onginally ‘a passage cut for a ship in a 
frozen lake or sea,’ is non used of the track of a ship as nsible 
in the w ater bchmd it the word is from the root tcag, wet. 

63 At times etc In the neighbourhood of the South Sea 
Islands ships arc often hailed by naked islanders in canoes 
ornamented with elaborate carving, who msh to barter frmts, etc 

66 But we nor paused etc. The mind is not to bo diverted 
from Its pursmt after the Truth by any temptations of the 
material world. 

57 one fair Vision, j e the Ideal they were striving to reach 
Co And now etc. This stanza describes the different shapes 
M Inch the Ideal takes in men’s minds , at times men entirely lose 
any definite conception of what is the svjnmum boniim which 
they would fam reahse at times they see it as a beautiful 
but vague phantom indistinctly outlined bv the imagipation 
highest fehcity will appear to some m the more 
definite and practical shape of steadfast "Virtue or attractive 
Knowledge while others behold it in the guise of Pfope of a 
Hereafter, beyond the reach of the storms of hfe , or, ngam, ns 
the political and social freedom and equality of all mankind 
69 idly, vainly, ns powerless to harm the mystic figure 
/I the Woodless point reversed, with its point unstained by 
oloou and turned downwards, in token that it had not been and 
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■vrvs not to be nsed The freedom held out by the Vision is one 
to be mined not by sudden reiolution or ^^olent "war, but by 
^dual and peaceful progress Cf The Pott, 41, of Free- 
dom — 

“There avas no blood upon her maiden robes,” 
and i6 53 — 

"No sword 

Of ivrath her right arm whirl’d.” 

73 And only one etc. There will always be some minds of a 
prosaic and matenal habit, who are content not to look beyond 
the world as they find it, and u ho sneer at any loftj' thought or 
striving after perfection os unpractical foUy 

81 And never etc The life that is devoted to the pursmt of 
ideal truth does not allow its efforts to be checked by the ordi- 
narj obstacles that bar man’s efforts 

S3 We lov d etc The ideahst can appreciate all the beauty 
that there is to be found in the world around bun, but refuses 
to be limited m Ins speculations by the laws which regulate 
actual progress in practical life 

85 For blasts etc. In the actual world advance is fitfully 
promoted or delayed by casual causes that make for or 
agamst it, but the progress of thought in the mmd of the idealist 
IS independent of his surroundings and is steadily urged by 
its own energy tow arils attainment, n hatever bo the opposition 
met with from mthout 

87 whirlwind’s heart of peace At the eentre of a cyclonic 
storm, round which the mnd revoh cs, is a dead calm 

88 the counter gale, the mnd blowing from a direction opposite 
to its first course. The mnds at two opposite points on the 
circumference of a cyclone blow from ilinmetncally opposite 
quarters thus a ship, hai ing passed through the centre, before 
emergmg from such a storm meets with a gale ‘ counter ’ to that 
met mtii on entering the storm 

91-4 Now mate before No failuro of their fellows to reabse, 
or of themselves to attain the ideal truth can discourage the 
aspirants 


DEl^IETER ANT) PERSEPHONE. 

(Ix Exxa.) 

DfTEonuemoN 

This splendid descriptive poem was published m 1889, m a 
volume entitled “ Demeter and other Poems ” It is preceded by 
three dedicatory stanzas to Professor Jobb 
The old classical storj is briefly this — While Demeter’s 

P 
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daughter, Persephone, -Rns gathenng flowers on the plain of 
Ennn, m Sicfly, suddenly the earth gaped, and Aldonens, or 
Pluto, in his golden chanot, rose and boro off the maiden to he 
queen of the lower world. The place n here he owned for hunself 
a passage through the earth was said to be marked by the foimtaln 
Cyane. Disconsolate at her disappearance, Qenig^ wandered 
over the earth, of all mquiring tidings of her lost daughter Dis 
covering at length what had happened and that it had taken place 
with Zeus’s sanction, she abandoned in her wrath the society of 
the gods and came down among men There, under the guise of 
an old woman she nursed the infant son of an Elensinian pnneess , 
but meanwhile the earth yielded no produce, for Demeter w ould 
suffer no increase Then Zeus, missmg the gifts and sacrifices of 
men, yielded, and it was arranged that Persephond should spend 
two thirds of each year with her mother, and the remaming 
third wuth her husband Aldonens Hermes was sent to conduct 
Persephone back from Hades, and she and her mother passed the 
time in dohghtful converse, and the earth once more bore its 
wonted fruits 


Persephond is described by Homer as the wife of Hades (i e 
Pluto), and the formidable, venerable, and majestic queen of the 
Shades The story of her abduction by Pluto is not referred to 
by Homer, but is first mentioned by Hesiod (Theog 914) The 
Homendian hymn in honour of Persephond contains perhaps the 
earliest narrative of this e\ ent, which became a favonnte theme 
with sucoeedmg poets Ovid has related it (Met v 841, etc , 
Fast i\ 417, etc ), and Claudian (De Baptu Proserpinae) 
Deuuitcr was called and Persephone Prospenna (or Pro 

serpme) by the Romans 

The story is doubtless an allegory, Persephond, earned away 
■ to the under world, representmg the seed com when it lies 
concealed in the ground , and Persephond, restored to her 
mother, representmg its reappearance above the soil Or, more 
genoraUj, she may be regarded as the symbol of vegetation, 
wdiich shoots forth in the spring and summei, and the power 
of which wutfadraivs jnto the earth at the other seasons of the 
year 


Tennyson, howei or, touches hut bghtly upon this phase of the 
^ry It is incidentally alluded to m the hues (96, 97) nhere 
the great Earth Mother is described as 


rm. X 1 f 1 X u >v Cl 

Inat lifts her (the Earth's) huned life from gloom to bloom/' 
wd amm m ^e closing words of Demeter, where, addressing 

Persephone, “Thon,” she says, 

'^,^n-viiig risen from out the dead, 
bhalt o\ or send thy life along wuth mine 
■trom buned gram thro’ springing blade.” 
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Tennyson’s is rather to moke the Resurrection of Persephond, 

vrhen gods nnd men beheld 

“ The Life that had descended re arise,” * 
symbolical, as it ivcre, of the daira of a now era for mankind 
Hitherto— as Zeus, too god of the bright heaven, has not 
scrupled to league himself mto the King of “toe sunless halls of 
Hades,” to bereave the Earth-Goddess of her fair daughter , so 
Eehgion has alhed herself mth Terror nnd Punishment to deprive 
men of happiness nnd to afflict them with “ toe fear of Death nnd 
HelL” But, os “younger kmdher Gods,” 

“ Gods, 

To quench, not hurl the thunderbolt, to stay. 

Not spread the plague, the fammo,” 
are to succeed to the soiereignty of Heaven, and “aU the 
Shadow” IB to “die into the Light”, so a new and happier 
Religion IS to arise for mankmd, divested of its old attributes of 
gloom and dread, and the “worship which is Fear” is to become 
the “worship whicli is Love ” 

With this poem may be compared Jean Ingelow’s verses 
entitled a\id Shade, Aubrey de Fere has a poem on the 
same subject 


Notks. 

1 a climate-changing bird, a bird o f .passage The simile is 
a strikingly appropriate one, 'for Persephond had changed the 
ohnmte or “state” (sec L 7) of Hades for tliatof the earth, 
she had passed across tlio darkness of tlio lov cr to the hglit of 
the upper v orld , and she had come back to her natn o land C£ 
Tht Passing of Arthur, 3S, 39 — 

“ Like wild birds tlint change 
t Their season lu the night ” 

And In Memonam, cx\ 15, IG — 

“Tlio happv birds, that change their sky 
To build nnd brood ” 

3 threshold, margin, border The word in liliddlo English 
18 threSimold- thi-am tooodj the piece of u ood that is thrashed or 
beaten by the feet of meomers. 

4 can no more, can do no more, is qmte exhausted thou 
earnest etc. Demetcr throughout is addressing her daughter 
Persephond 

5 Led upward etc. Led from Hades to the upper world by 
Hermes (or Llercurj ) Hermes is called tlie “ God of ghosts and 
dreams,” because ho marshals too ghosts to Hades (see U 25 27)> 

* Koto tho etotoly rhythm of this line 

p2 
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and because, since dreams are sent by Zeus, he, os the 
6felpcoj' (leader of dreams), conducts them to man The regular 
epithet of Hermes ■was Trofiiraiot, ‘ escortmg the souls of the 
dead ’ , ho -was also called ^^oro/wris, ‘ conduetor of souls ’ Of 
Wordsworth, Laodamux, 18 “A god leads him (the phantom 
Protesilaus), wmgfed Mercury ” 

6 HeuBiB, a town of Attica, in Greece, famous for the great 
festival, called the Eleusuua, held there m honour of Demetcr 
and Persephone 

8 hither, i e to Enna, a town of Sicily, surrounded by a 
beautiful plain. Cf Milton, Par Lost, iv 268 274 — 

“Not tbat fair field 

Of Enna, u here Proserpin rathenn^ flowers 
Herself a fairer flower by moomy Dis 
Was gathered which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world 

might with this Paradise 
Of Eden stnve ” 

10 clouded memories, memories clouded or dulled by her 
later sad o'rpenenccs 

11 thy lost self Her old consoiousncss was to bo revivified 
bj the old surroundings A sudden nightingale Saw thee t= on 
a sudden a nightingale saw thee. Cf Gareth and Lynctte, 380, 
“ the sudden sun ” 

12. Saw thee, and flash’d etc. Note how admirably the strong 
accent on flash’d and the trochaic run of the rest of this Imo 
express both the suddenness and the joyousness of the bird’s 
song See General Introduction, p xix, (fi) Scan 

“ Sdw thee, ] and fliiah’d 1 Into | a frdlic | of sdng ” 

13 a gleam, a gleam of the new,da'wmng consciousness. 

16 That shadow of a likeness Cf Jean Inuelow, I/ight and 
Shads, 103-105 — b . u 

“ The greater soul that draweth thee 
Hath loft his shadow plam to see 
On thy fair face, Persephone 1 ” 

16, 17 the tog Of shadows, Pluto, the kmg of the ghosts or 
Wirits of the dead. Homer calls him draf ivtpoiv, kmg of those 


humim ^dlike The emphatic word is human Her 
. , ° ®ye3 had once more the bght of the cheerful human world 
Wn,. m”'’ before had been snado'w od by the gloom of Hades 

ior this compound, cf Lucretius, 90, ‘human amorous ’ 

from eta, broke out from a floatmg cloud of 
•• colour Cf The Gardener’s Daughter, 257 — 
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“ The heavens hotTween their fairy fleeces pale 
Sew’d all their mystic gulfs with fleetmg stars ” 

Tcrgd [Georg i 397) calls clouds teniua lancc tdlera, ‘thm 
fleeces of vool.’ Cf Lucan, Pkar^salta, iv 124 idlera, ‘fleecy 
clouds,’ 

21 Ills day, his full radiance. 

22. ‘ Mother 1 ’, the cry of Peraephond, as the old consciousness 
rotnms- 

23 dislmpasslon’d, that have lost the passion they once pos- 
sessed. The word implies more than ‘ nnimpassioned ’ Cf 
‘ disproi ed ’ and ‘ unproved,’ ‘ disarmed ’ and ‘ unarmed ’ Dis- 
■poHstoJiaie occurs m A Character, 28 Tennyson often prefers 
the prefiv tfis to m , thus ho has dtdniLcd, dtsrooted, dtmorsed, 
dtsgoLe. This is one of many references m Tennjson to the 
notion of pas^ionles-t deity Tlius m Lncretuis, 79, the gods 
are spoken of as ” center’d m eternal calm ” 

25 the serpent wanded power The god Hermes, whose 
attribute was the caducem, a rod entwined inth tu o serpents 
With it he conducted the souls of tho dead to Hades 

2G Draw, mo\ c slowly Cf 1 112, “drew down,” and (7rossi«p 
/he Bar, 7, 8 — 

“ When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns agam home ” 

Cf ‘to draw near,' ‘to in th draw ’ drift, is here ‘thing driien’, 
cf ‘snow -drift ’ Tho spectres were driven along by a wind 
Cf The Pa&vnq of Arthur, 31, where Gavam’s ghost is “blown 
along a -wandenng wind ” Dante (Cary’s, Purq T ) represents 
the spirits ns amnng “before the ruinous sweep ” of “ the stormy 
blast of helL” 

27 flickering, unsteadily gleaming through the darkness 

28 race running waters, swift tide Cf mill i-ace, the cur- 
rent of w ater that drives a mill-wheeL Phlegethon, one of tho 
four ni ers of helL The name means in Greek ‘ burning ’ , cf 
Mdton, Par Lost, ii, 5S0, 6S1 — 

“Pierce Phlegeton, 

"Whose waves of torrent fire mflame -with rage 

30 life, hving liemg, liiing principle Cf Enoch Arden, 75, 
‘ ‘ Like a w ound^ lif e. ” 

32 chlldloss cry, cry caused by her childlessness. Note the 
transferred epithet 

35 ablaze, on blaze, m a blaze Cf ‘abed,’ ‘ashore,’ etc. 

30 that brighten etc Cf Maud, I xii G, “Her feet have 
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touched the meadows And left the daisies rosy”, and ihid L 
■ccii. 7 — 

“From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whene\ er a March wmd sighs 
He sots the jewel prmt of your feet 
In violets blue us your eyes, ” 

See L 48, etc, below, and cf (Enone, 94 “at their feet the 
crocus brake like fire,” and note 

37 black blur, patch of dark earth on which no grass would 
grow Blur, a stam, is another form of blear, to dim, as seen m 
Wear eyed. 

38 that closing obasm. See Introdnction. Accordmg to one 
story, Pluto opened a passage for himself through the earth by 
stnkmg it with his tndcnt. 

39 AJdoneus, Pluto It is a lengthened form of ’Atoijs, Hades, 
which m Homer is invanably the name of the god, but m later 
times was transferred to Ins abode or kingdom, so that it be 
came a name for the lower world itself 

43 yawn Into the gulf, open and disclose the chasm that it 
revealed before 

44 shrilly, poetic for shnll So Mrlly for eldl (‘the stilly 
mght’— Moore), veuly for vast (‘the vasty deep’ — Shakspero), 
sleepy for sleep (‘the steepy clifis’ — Dryden) Tennyson has 
dully (adjective) in The Pal^e of Art, 276 

46 mldnlght-maned, with manes black as midnight 

47 Jet, dart, sprmg , Old Fr jetter, Lat jactare, to fling 

60 the crocus-purple hour, the time purple in.th crocuses ; 
the sprmg tide of bloom See 1 36 

53 cubb’d, havmg cubs Gf bearded, slippered (Shaks ), 
landed, moated, moneyed — all adjectiies formea from nouns by 
the suffix ed 


54, 55 gave Thy breast to, i e gave suck to, suckled- thy, the 
breast that had suckled thee 

56 set the mother waking, caused the mother to wake 

57 whole, hale, recoi ered. The lo is a late (a n 1500) prefix 
to this word. 

CO shrill’d, sounded shrilly CL Sir Galahad, 5 “The 
o . shnlleth high ” Also The Passing of Arthur, 

34, 42 , The Talking Oal , 68 , Enoch Arden, 175 

61-4 We toow not i e we know not where your loved one is. 

her wmd and wa\o voices, seems to sjunpathisc 
ivath the borea\ed mother, but it is with an nnreasomng, un- 
conscious sympathy, which only adds to her feelmgof desolation. 

64. Where 7 1 c. whore is my loved one "> 
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67 I stared from every eagle peate Cf Keats, Sonncl xvi 

“ Like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacifio 

Silent upon a peak in Darien ” 
eagle ■peak, peak haunted by the eagle, and so, lofty 

68 I thridded, I passed through Thnd is a doublet of thread 
Cf A Dream of Fair Women, 2^ — 

“ Tlindding the sombre boskage of the wood.” 
heart, mtenor 

73 forlorn of man, deserted by inankmd Cf (Enone, 16, 
“forlorn of Pans” Milton (Par Lost, x 921) has “forlorn of 
thee ” 

74 grieved for man etc , in the midst of my grief at youi loss, 
I pitied man’s miserable condition 

76 The Jungle etc. With this picture of desolation compare 
that portrayed by Pope in his Windsor Foi est — 

“ The levelled towns with weeds he eovered o’er , 

The hollow winds through naked temples roar , 

Round broken columns claspmg ivy tinned , 

O’er heaps of rum stalked the stately hmd , 

The fov obscene to gaping tombs retires, 

And sa\ ago howlmgs fill the sacred quires ” 

76 shaft, column, pillar, ht somethmg shaven, a smooth 
.'Stick oFpble 

80 following out, traversmg to the end 

82 a gleaming rift, a bnght nit or break in the darkness 
Prom five, to tear asunder 

84 we spin etc Tlie three Fates, or Parcao, were the 
arbiters of the life and death of mankmd They ivero generally 
represented as three old women (see 1 82), one of whom, 
Clotho, held a distaff, another, Lachosis, held a spmdle, to “ spm 
the lives of men ”, and the third, Atropos, hold a pair of scissors 
to cut the thread of human life 

86 There is a Fate beyond us See below, Ik 127-130 The 
Parcao were the erponents of the decrees (fata) of Jove, and are 
represented by Horace (Garm. Sec 25, 26) as smging “ what has 
once for all been decreed.” Cf Vergil, Ed iv 47 Goncoides 
sfabtlt Fatomm numint Parcae, ‘ the Parcoe who are in harmony 
with the settled will of Heaven’s decrees ’ 

87 as the likeness etc Alluding to the stones of the spint 
form of a person appealing at the hour of his death to a distant 
fnend, as a wammg of the dying man’s approachmg end. 
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89 frlendsUp, fncnd , alistract for concrete. 

90 the God of dreams See note to 1 5 

93 The Bright one, Zeus or Jupiter Zeus, says Max MllUer, 
13 the same n ord as the Sanscrit Dyatis, derived from the root 
dyu or div, to beam, Avhile dyii, ns a noun, means pnncipally 
sl'i and dai/ (Leclvrea an the Science of Languarje, VoL u. 
Lecture x.) 

94 the Dark one, Pluto Zeus and Pinto were brothers, bemg 
sons of Kjonos and Ehea the lowest, the lowest region or 
Hades, just ns the highest is the highest region or Heaven 

93 Earth-Mother. The name Deraeter means ‘Earth Mother’ 
(StJ or yfi fi^p), though Max Milller would connect Be witli 
Dyiiid, the Dawn For the hteral translation of a classical ex 
pression, cf “tortoise” for testudo in A Bream of Fair Women, 
27, “ northern morn” for aurora borealis m JWorte d’Aithur, 
139, and Talking Oal, 275 , “ mother city ” for metropolis in 
The Princess, i 111, “ triple forks ” for tnsnlcum (fulmcn) m Of 
old sal Freedom, 16 

97 That lifts etc. Deraeter was regarded as the protectress 
of the growmg com and of ngncultnre m general 

102. Their nectar eta Nectar ( = deathless) was the drink, and 
ambrosia (=nnmortal) the food of the gods, smack’d of; tasted of , 
probably connected with smack, a soundmg blow, or “a sound 
made by the sudden separation of the tongue and palate m 
tastmg ” ( Wedgwood) Hemlock and acomte are poisons. 

103 tasted aconite, had the taste of acomte , a Latmism ; cf 
sapere mare (Seneca), to taste of the sea CL Homeric Hymn, 
49 50 

105 their hard Eternities, these nnfeelmg Immortals ‘Their 
Eternities ’ is used as wo say ‘ their Excellencies ’ of an Ambassa- 
dor or a Viceroy Cf ‘tlus Darkness’ (L 114) for ‘this Dark 
one ’ or Pluto 

lOG. quick, fost-flowmg 

110 Eatn rotten died, etc. Notice the alliterated compound , 
ECO General Introduction, p xx With this picture eompare 
Shakspero’s m Mxd Night's Bream, u 1 93, etc. — 

“ The green com 

Hath rotted ere his youth attamed a oeard , 


Hoary headed frosts 
i all in tiio freab lap of tbo crimson rose 

112 Pale at my griet Cf Shaks Henry V m. 5 17 8 — 

“ On whom, os in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Kilhng their fruit with frowns ” 
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113 .$tna, a mountain m Sicily, apparently not an active 
volcano in Homenc tunes For sickening, of the sun, cf Camp 
bell, Tht La%l Man, 11 “Tlie Sun’s eye had a sicldy glare’’ 
and “a sickly sun ” m Aylmer's Ftdd, 30 

116 Btin, ever 

lie fallow, p loughed land left nntillgjd , so called from its 
colour of pale yellow 'i'hey'ai in Jallom is the same as the pal m 
pale. 

117 steam, the Homeric kvIo-jj , cf Homer, Iliad, i 317 
Kpltry a’ovpardp her iXto-a-oidvr] mpl sairvip, ‘ the steam (of the sacri- 
fice) went up to heaven in a rolling cloud of smoke ’ In the 
£trds of Anstophanes men are represented as paying honours to 
the birds and leanng off saenfiemg to the gods, who are half- 
starved irom the loss of the “wonted steam of sacrifice ” Cf 
Keats, Mypenon, I — 

“Blazmg Hypenon on his orbed fire 
Still sat, still snuff’d the incense, teeming up 
From man to the sun’s God.” 

119 nine white moons, t e nme bright happy months See 
Introduction. Later writers represent the agreement as bemg^that 
Persephond should spend half of every year m Hades with Pluto 
and half in the upper world with Dcmetcr For white in the 
sense of ‘ happy,’ cf Mand, xli\ 8 “ Twelve sweet hours that 

past m bndal white ” 

122 by the landmark, i e. on the border of his land 

125 grange, farmhouse See Sir Galahad, 81, note 

129 to hear us down Cf the prophecy of Prometheus m 
.^chylus, Prom Tfiirt , 928, etc. 6 /njv (ti Zti>s fcrrai Taireivds, 
etc , ‘ Verily Zeus shall yet be brought low ' etc 

130 As wo boro down etc Kronos and his brothers, the 
Titans, held the sovereignty of heaven, till they were dispossessed 
by his son, Zeus, and a new generation of deities Cf Keats, 
Hypenon, passim 

131, 132 the thunderbolt the plague Among the Greeks, 
Zens was the hurler of the thunderbolt, and Apoilo was the 
infbctcr of plagues 

133 To send the noon etc. Cf Vergil, Aenetd, vm. 243 246 — 

“ Non secus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infemas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, dls mvisa , superque immane barathrum 
Cematur, trepidentque immisso lumme Manes ” 

“ As if the earth, gapmg through some force within, were to un- 
lock the infernal arodes and throw open the pale realms, hateful 
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to the gods , •urhile the vast abyss should be visible above, and 
the shades tremble at the entrance of the bght ” 

136 the Bhadow, the shadowy realm, the darkness 

138 grew beyond their race, reached a higher development 
than that of their fellow men , rose siipenor to ordinary human 
instmcts 

139 against, m encountermg, m their opposition to * 

141 Queen of Death See Introduction 


148 The Stone, the WheeL The punishment of Sisj^ihus in 
Hades was to roll contmually to the top of a hill a large stone, 
which fell back os soon as it reached the top The pimishment 
of Ixion was to be tied to a perpetually whirlmg wheel Cf 


lAtereliUB, ad Jin 


“A truth 


That stays the rollmg Ixionion wheel. 

And numbs the Furys rmglet snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal hell ” 


149 that Elysium, a region of green meadows and purling 
streams m the infernal world, where the souls of the i irtnous 
were placed after death. The poet calls its lawns “ dimly-glim- 
mcrmg," as being lighted by no bright earthly sun. Tlie word 
that here means ‘ the well knoivn,’ and imphes dishke and repu- 
diation , it implies ‘ w hich you shall have escaped from for e\ er ’ 


161 field of AsphodeL The ov^oSeXAr Xet/uir, or asphsdel 
meadow, was the haimt of the shades of heroesjtnJETaaea See 
Homer, Odyssey, vi 638, 639 , — J' 

'I'vxri Si ToSciiceos AlaxlSao ^ ^ i 

tpoha fioKpS. |3i|3£(ra Kor’ itripoSeXhy Xei^uvn , 

‘ The spirit of the swift-footed Achilles roamed with great strides 
o\or the asphodel meadow ’ The asphodel is our King’s spear, a 
plant of the lily kmd. Cf CEnone, 96, and The Lotos eaters, 170 — 
“Restmg weary hmbs at last on beds of asphodel,” 
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Nedgherry, - - - 133 

Nelson, ... 142 
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“ Night divine,” - 179 
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Nilus, - - - 191 

Nod, - - - - 191 

Noise, - - - - 219 

“ Northern mom,” - 209 

"Nutmeg rocks,”- - 223 
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" Ocean lone of fire,'' - 223 

Odysseus, - - 113, 122 
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Offices, - - 124, 209 

Old Engbsh words, - 133 

“Old order. The,” - 214 

Onward alopmg, 183 

“ Orchard lawns,” - 216 
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Or ever, - - - 155 

Ore, - - - 103, 162 

Onels, . - - - 178 
Over-vaulted, - - 172 

Ovid quoted, 169, 189, 193, 226 
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Pack, - - - - 117 

Pod, - - - 106 

Palgrave quoted, - - 141 

Pall, - - - - 139 

Palter, - - - 146 

Paphian, - - - 165 

Pass (= die), - - - 120 

Peaky, - - - - 223 

Penelope, - - 113, 122 

Pentagiam, ... 136 
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Pikes, - - . 152, 153 
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Pilot stars, - - - 114 
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Plato, - - . 178 
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Pope quoted, 177, 206, 231 
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fountam, - - 214 
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Prythee, - - - 191 
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Race, . - - . 229 
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- 
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Rise, 

- 
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- 
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- 
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- 

160 

River sunder’d. 

- 
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. 

138 
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196 

Rosaries, 

- 
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Round Table, the. 

. 

201 

Royal rich, - 
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Rung (preterite), 

- 
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Ruskm quoted. 

- 

171 

Rust, - 

- 

123 
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Saddle-bow, - 

. 
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Samite, 

- 

205 

Sancgreal, - 


198 

Sardonyx, 

- 

174 

Saturn, 
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Scott (Sir Walter), 

- 

199 

Scott quoted, 123, 

143, 

163, 

199, 202, 209 
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Sea castles, - 

- 

161 

Self-perplext, 
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Serpent-rooted, 
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Serpent ivanded, - 

- 

229 

Session, 
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Seville, 

- 

161 
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- 

102 

Shaft, - 

- 
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Shakes, - - - 
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Shallop, - 100 

“ Sharps and trebles,” - ld3 
Sheeny, - - - 99 

Sheer, - - - - 151 

Shelley quoted, 123, 137, 173, 
191, 212, 213 
“ Shingly bars,” - 137 

Shock, ... - 210 

Shrill (verb), - 218, 230 

ShriUj, - - 230 

Sick, - - - - 189 

Siege Perilous, the, - 201 

Sight (verb), - - 160 

Sm er coasted, - 1-14 

“ Silver star, the,” - 127 

Simois, - - - 169 

Simonides quoted, 147 

Sisyphus, ... 234 

Skelton quoted, - - 210 

Slags, ... 171 

Sleep and death compared, 202 
"Slender shafts,” 178 

Sion droppmg, - 109 

Sion flaming, - 172 

Sluiced, - 100 

Slumbrous, ... 109 

Smack of, - - 232 

" Softer than sleep,” - 173 

“Sole star,” - 103 


Sophocles quoted, 162, 190, 195 


Southey quoted, - - 175 

"Spacious tunes,” - 180 

Spenser, . . 198 

Spenser quoted. 111, 142, 147, 

IGl, 166, 179, 186, 193, 

198, 205, 211, 216, 219 
Splinter’d, - 194 

Spoke, - - . 203 

Squadrons, ... 187 

Squares, - - - 187 

Stain’d, - - 172 

Stalls, . 219 

Stark, . 163 

Star like, . 189 

Stars (=distmctiona), - 147 

Star strown, . - 101 

Slate oracle, . - 139 
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St Ceciba, ... 174 

Steam’d, - - - 171 

“ Steaming flats,” - 224 

“ Steaming up,” - - 115 

Stilly, ... 102 

Stmg, ... - 163 

Stoles, ... 219 

St Paul’s Cathedral, 139, 141 
Strait, - - - - 202 

" Strong Hours,” 127, 128, 148 
Sublime, - - - 191 

Subtlest, ... 206 

Sunbgbts, ... 165 

Suns (=years), - - 124 

Snans, .... 126 


Swan smging before death, 216 
Swell, - • - 171 

Swords, magic, - - 204 
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" Tasted aconite,” - 232 

Taught, - - - 142 

Taylor (Jeremy) quoted, 216 

"'i’emperate kings,” - 145 

Tenfold, - - - 183 

Theocritus quoted, 108, 110, 
158, 161, 166, 173 
Thomson quoted, - - 112 

'Thorps, - 133 

Threshold, ... 227 

“ Threshold of the night,” 222 
Thnd, - - - 195,231 

Tiar, - - 111 

Timbrel, - - 194 

"TirraluTa,” - - 107 

“ To blame,” - 120 

Totoz lights,- - 206 

“ 'Topmost Gargarus,” 167 

Torrent-bow, - - 171 

Tortoise, - - - 187 

Tower, - . - - 140 

Traced, - . - 172 

" Treble norks, the,” 143 

" Trembling stars,” - 166 

Troas, - - - . 167 

Truth lover, . 146 
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Twiakled, 
“Twisted silvers,” 
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Ulysses, 
Unaivares, - 
“Unequal laws,” 
Unsolders, - 
Dm, 

Uther, - 


122 

102 

122 

202 

113 

174 


V 


Veil, - - - - 

Verge, - - - - 

Vergil quoted, 110, HI, 
123, 137, 165, 173, 
202, 203, 206, 220, 
231, 233 
Voralam, 

Voices, 

Volleying, - 


109 

171 

122 , 

187, 

229, 

178 

125 

141 


W 


Waif, - - - 

Wake, - 

“ Wandering fields,” 
Warble, 

Ware, 

Waterbreak, 

Water-flags, 

Wax, - 
Weather, 

Webs, - 

Webster quoted, - 
Wheat suburb. 
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224 
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216 
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“ Windy Troy,” - 
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Wmk, - 
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“ Witlieied moon,” 
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World earthquake, 1^ 

World ^^ctor, - - HI 

Worm, - ■ 
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